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NEW ART THEATER 
IN NEW YORK TO 
| FOSTER AMERICAN 
MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Project Originated by Morris 
Gest and Indorsed by Otto 
H. Kahn Includes Plans for 
Presentation of Opera— 
Money to Be Spent on Pro- 
ductions, Not on Building, 
Which Will Be as Plain as 
Possible—Mr. Gest Hopes to 

1 Have Theater Ready for 
Opening in November 


EW YORK is to have a great 

American Art Theater devoted 
to the development of native talent in 
music and drama. Morris Gest is now 
looking for a site in the theater dis- 
trict and he hopes to have the build- 
ing ready for opening in November 
next. The project has the indorse- 
ment of Otto H. Kahn, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, but no details 
as to the financial arrangements are 
yet available. Opera as well as drama 
will find a home in the new structure. 
It is intended that the auditorium 
shall have a seating capacity of 2200, 
and no money will be lavished upon 
its decoration. The structure is to be 
as plain as possible. In Mr. Gest’s 
own words, there will not be “a streak 
of gilt or a bit of plush in the whole 
playhouse,” but the stage will be 
“gorgeous or bare, as the production 
requires.” 

For twenty years Mr. Gest has been 
maturing his plans, and during the past 
three years he has observed such a rapid 
growth of interest in the best in the art 
of music and the theater that he con- 
siders the time has arrived to put these 
plans into effect. Mr. Kahn, to whom 
Mr. Gest attributes a life ambition to 
aid American art and artists, made the 
first announcement of the project. This 
was at a dinner at the Colony Club, at 
which the guests of honor were the mem- 
bers of the Moscow Art Theater and 
Chauve-Souris, and Mr. Gest, who was 
responsible for the introduction of both 


these organizations to America. 

After paying a tribute to the theatri- 
cal manager for his contributions to art 
in this country, Mr. Kahn said: 

“IT hope I am committing no indiscre- 
tion by letting you know a little secret. 
Mr. Gest is looking for a site on which 
to erect a theater of his own. It is part 
of his plan that the hospitality of that 
heater shall be extended to the best 

foreign dramatic art, for it is right 
an’ truly serviceable to American art 
\ our artists and public should have 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
With the best that foreign art has to 
offer, But the main purpose is to serve 
\merican art. 

“Gest’s theater is to be a place where 
g America shall particularly have 
nnings—not only American drama- 
actors, scenic artists and so forth, 
American singers and composers, 
of course, in rivalry to grand opera, 

out supplementary thereto. And young 
America will make good; for talent is 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO 
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Dramatic Soprano, Who, as a Leading Member of the Chicago Civic Opera Association, 
Has Added New Successes to the List of Her Former Achievements at the Metropolitan 


Opera House. (See Page 19) 





latent here, throughout this vast coun- 
try, a profusion of talent, awaiting only 
guidance and adequate opportunity.” 


Proposes Opera in English 


Amplifying Mr. Kahn’s_ announce- 
ment, Mr. Gest threw further light upon 
the musical phases of his undertaking. 

“I went through the mill with Oscar 
Hammerstein,” he said. “After his first 
operatic production at the Manhattan we 
went to a modest ‘quick lunch’ and dis- 
cussed it together, and I have always 
had the ambition to do something in a 
big way for the cause of opera in Eng- 
lish. This will be my opportunity. I 
remember that in Russia people said 
opera could never be sung successfully 
in Russian, but today the people there 


demand that it be given in the vernacu- 
lar. This experience will be repeated 
in America. , a 

“Of coursé,my plans are still vague, 
Mr. Gest cd@atin eT had not intended 
to annou th ‘so early. But one 
thing is dértain; thig new theater will 
not be a rith man’s piaything, nor will it 
be run forthe béh of a few highly 
paid stars. \No effort will be made to 
start with the most elaborate produc- 
tions or the most..famous singers or 
finest orchestra in the world. It will 
have a more modest beginning, but. it 
will be of the finest possible quality 
artistically, and if the people show that 
they are ready to support an institution 
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CHICAGO OPERA 
AFTER A DEARTH 
OF THREE YEARS 


Fine Performances of First 
Week of Westerners’ Visit 
Come as a Revelation to 
Opera-Hungry Citizens — 
Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re” Heard for First 
Time in Boston—“Walkiire” 
Revived After Ten Years, 
and Other Standard Works 
Given—Season Opens with 
Fine Performance of “Aida” 





OSTON, Jan. 29.—The Chicago 

Civic Opera Association opened a 
two weeks’ season of grand opera at 
the Boston Opera House on Monday 
evening, Jan. 22. Not for three years 
has a major grand opera company 
paid a visit to this city, once the musi- 
cal Athens of America. In 1920, the 
Chicago Association, then under dif- 
ferent management, gave two weeks 
of opera. Thereafter it seemed that 
Boston would have to postpone in- 
definitely any further expectations of 
grand opera on a large scale. For, 
the Metropolitan had ceased its visits 
here, and it had been announced that 
the Chicago Company would confine 


its activities chiefly to the Middle 
West. 

However, L. H. Mudgett, who became 
manager of the Boston Opera House 


late last season, set about to bring first- 
rate opera again to the Opera House. 
Last summer he began negotiations to 
have the Chicagoans spend two weeks 
in Boston. He organized a guarantee 
committee for the purpose of covering 
any deficit that might accrue. This com- 
mittee consisted of Walter C. Baylies, 
George W. Brown, Henry B. Day, B. H. 
Bristow Draper, Edwin Farnham 
Greene, George C. Lee, John R. Macom- 
ber, James J. Phelan, John E. Thayer, 
Jr., Daniel G. Wing. The plea for sub- 
scriptions to the guarantee fund met 
with instantaneous success, and the pro- 
jected visit became assured. 


Performances a Revelation 


To opera-hungry Bostonians the per- 
formances by the Chicago forces have 
come as a revelation. In many ways 
the performances have been better than 
those of the previous visit. The stage 
settings are now of the best, some of 


them being intrinsic works of art. The 
orchestral performances have shown 
measurable improvement. It has been 


a veritable treat to hear a full bodied 
orchestra playing the operatic scores. 
Though smaller companies have given 
operas here from time to time, the in- 
evitable mental reservations and ex- 
tenuating apologies have not been con- 
ducive to a full enjoyment of the operas. 
At the conductor’s stand, too, such an 
array as Polacco, Panizza, Cimini and 
Hageman is noteworthy. 

Verdi’s “Aida” ushered in the series 
by the Chicagoans. Rosa Raisa, who 
was to have appeared as Aida, was ill, 
and Claudia Muzio substituted. Hers 
was a vivid picturization, vocally and 
histrionically, of the réle. Cyrena Van 
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Contingent of German Artists Here; 
Rumors of Difficulties Are Denied 
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Artists of the Wagnerian Opera Festival Company 
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Arriving on the Liner President 


Roosevelt: Inset, Jacques Urlus, Tenor, Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, and 


Mrs. Urlus. 


In the Group of Women Members of the Company Are, Left to Right: 


Jessyka Koetrik, Elsa Alsen, Mrs. Urlus, Emma Bassth, Lotte Appel, Editha Fleischer, 
Maria Lorenz-Hoellischer, Hede Mex and Erna Ohlsen 


Spon of the largest musical organiza- 
tions which has visited the United 
States arrived last week, when 107 mem- 
bers of the Wagnerian Opera Festival 
company disembarked from the liner 
President Roosevelt from Bremen on Jan. 
26. Heading the band of artists were Leo 
Blech, first conductor of the organiza- 
tion and Mrs. Blech; George Hartmann, 
general artistic director, and Mrs. Hart- 
mann. Thirty-two principal artists of 
the company were included in the party, 
in addition to sixty-five members of the 
chorus and the executive staff. The 
scenery for the productions said to com- 
prise 165,000 square feet of canvas, or 
enough to fill eight freight cars, was 
brought over on the liner. Ninety-three 
additional members of the company will 
come on a later vessel. An orchestra 
and twenty-six members of the chorus 
have been recruited in the United States 
by Eugen Gottlieb and Eduard Moerike, 
conductors, who arrived recently. 

The principal artists arriving on the 
President Roosevelt were Elsa Alsen, 
Maria Lorenz-Hoellischer, Eva von der 
Osten, Marcella Roessler, Else Wuehler, 
Meta Seinemeyer, Lotte Appel, Hede 
Mex, Friedel Schwarz, Erna Ohlsen, 
Lotte Baldamus and Editha Fleischer, 
sopranos; Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann, 
Jessyka Koetrik and Emma Bassth,.mez- 
zo-sopranos and contraltos; Jacques 
Urlus (who was accompanied by Mrs. 
Urlus), Adolph Lussmann, Robert Hutt, 
Paul Schwarz, Heinz Bollmann, Johan- 
nes Scheurich and Harry Steier, tenors; 
Friedrich Schorr, Friedrich Plaschke, 
Theodor Lattermann, Desidor Zador, 
Benno Ziegler, Peter Hegar and Rudolph 
Hofbauer, baritones; and Ernst Leh- 
mann, Alexander Kipnis and Erik Schu- 
bert, basses. 

The company lined up on the deck as 
the liner entered the Hoboken dock, and 
sang excerpts from “Meistersinger,” 
with which work the New York season 
of three weeks at the Manhattan Opera 
House will be opened on Feb. 12. The 
first American performances of the com- 
pany were scheduled to begin in Balti- 
more on Jan. 31, followed by a week’s 
engagement in Philadelphia. 

Changes in the personnel of the com- 
pany followed the first announcements 
of the tour made in this country. Among 
the leading artists whose names were 
announced was that of Verz Schwarz, 
soprano of the Berlin State Opera. Mme. 
Schwarz, according to a representative 
of the company, was refused leave of 
absence by the management of the for- 
eign opera house. A few changes made 
with regard to répertoire include a de- 
cision of the directors to omit Strauss’ 
“Salome” from its list. 


Mengelberg and Walter Here 


Among the important arrivals of the 
week was Willem Mengelberg, who will 
again assume the “guest” leadership of 
the New York Philharmonic during the 
late winter. The Dutch leader and Mrs. 
Mengelberg came on the Rotterdam, 
which also brought Frederic Lamond, 
Scoteh pianist, who will make a con- 
cert tour of the United States, and Mrs. 
Lamond. Arthur Beckwith, who will be 
heard as first violinist of the London 


Quartet, as substitute during the illness 
of James Levey, arrived on the Celtic. 

Bruno Walter, noted Munich conduc- 
tor, arrived on the Manchuria on Jan. 
30. Mr. Walter will lead several con- 
certs as “guest” with the New York and 
Minneapolis symphonies. 

Andreas Dippel, director of the United 
States Opera Company, sailed on the 
President Harding for Bremen. S. L. 
Rothafel, manager of the Capitol The- 
ater, New York, left on the Berengaria 
for a brief visit to Europe. 


Official Denies Rumored Difficulties 


Rumors to the effect that the Wagne- 
rian Opera Festival company, recently 
arrived from Germany, would not give 
its projected New York season at the 
Manhattan Opera’ House, opening on 
Feb. 12, were set at rest by a categorical 
denial by an official of the company on 
Monday. Reports were in circulation in 
New York last week that George Blu- 
menthal had resigned from the presi- 
dency of the enterprise, and that the 
members Of the company or the orches- 
tra had demanded advance fees. 

“No demand of this sort has been 
made,” said the secretary of the organi- 
zation, when the report was called to his 
attention. “The members of the com- 
pany are already on their way to Balti- 
more, and the salaries of the chorus and 
orchestra have been paid for a week or 
more in advance. Mr. Blumenthal is the 


president of the organization, as he has 
always been. The New York season will 
be given without a doubt, as the advance 
sale has been a very high one. 

“The only annoyence we have met with 
has been a slight tardiness on the part 
of the customs officials in passing our 
scenery and properties. We have ar- 
ranged for the immediate shipment of 
the scenes for five operas to Baltimore. 
The rest will be sent to Philadelphia for 
our week’s engagement there, or sent to 


_the warehouse in New York.” 


At the Manhattan Opera House, the 
manager, Mr. Coleman, confirmed the 
statement that the New York season 
would surely be given. “We have re- 
ceived payment in full for the rent of 
our house for three weeks, and several 
additional weeks have been tentatively 
engaged,” he said. “We had to open the 
box office for the advance sale for the 
German artists’ season some time ago, as 
the forces at the branch.office of the com- 
pany could not handle all the applica- 
tions. In the first six weeks the sub- 
scription amounted to $78,000.” 

Alterations now being made at the 
Manhattan will be completed within a 
few days, Mr. Coleman stated. The ar- 
rangements will include ample provision 
for heating the building, which has been 
entirely renovated. The lobby of the 
famous house erected by Oscar Hammer- 
stein, and now owned by New York Con- 
sistory, Ancient and Accepted Rite of 
Scottish Freemasonry, has been enlarged 
and redecorated. ' 





Report Appeal to German Embassy 


A Washington dispatch to the New 
York Times on Jan. 29 stated that the 
members of “a German opera company 
now in Baltimore’s*had appealed to the 
German Embassy ‘in the capital for as- 
sistance. According to a statement by 
an official of the Embassy, the group was 
in financial straits. “yIt was stated that 
“an American syndicate” which had in- 
duced the company ‘to leave Berlin for 
the tour “had not been able to fulfill cer- 
tain of its promises.” The officials of the 
Embassy, according to this dispatch, 
were approached by a lawyer for the 
German company, who was told that the 
Embassy could do nothing in the case. 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 29.—In order to as- 
sure the Federal authorities that none 
of the scenery and effects of the Wagner- 
ian Opera Festival Company will be dis- 
posed of in the country, a $40,000 bond 
has been given. The sum named was 
telegraphed to New York by John 
Tjarks, owner of the Armistead Hotel 
here, where the singers are quartered. 


The scenery and costumes were re- 
leased by the New York Customs au- 
thorities when the bond was filed on 
Tuesday last. Fears were entertained 
that the first production in Baltimore on 
Wednesday night would have to be post- 
poned. At time of going to press, how- 
ever, it was believed that the company 
would open as scheduled. 





Morris Gest Plans Art Theater in N. Y. 
to Advance American Music and Drama 
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[Continued from page 1] 


that stands for the development of 
American talent I shall do my share by 
making this theater as representative of 
the national art spirit as anything 
Europe can boast of.” 

While Mr. Gest intends to stress opera 
in English and American music and 
musicians, he will also produce foreign 
dramatic and operatic works if the cause 
of American art would be _ benefited 
thereby. 

“If I happen to know of something of 
unusual interest that is going on, even 
if it is in India or China, for example, 
I shall endeavor to bring it to New York, 
as I did with the Moscow Art Theater.” 


No Outside Control 


Although Mr. Kahn and other art 
patrons have expressed their interest in 
the undertaking and have pledged their 
support, Mr. Gest claims that there will 
be no outside financial control to in- 
fluence the policy of the theater. 

“We shall probably start out in debt,” 
he said, “but I have always been tempted 
to try the things that looked impossible. 
We need money to try out and develop 
talent. We need money to produce fail- 
ures, of which there will be a lot, and 
we are not going to waste any on the 
building or decorations. The. theater 
will be as close to a barn as we can 





Morris Gest, Originator of a New Project 
for a Great Art Theater in New York 


contrive it, without making it uncom- 
fortable.” 

The theater will be built as near Times 
Square as possible. Besides the main 
auditorium it will contain a small con- 
cert hall to be used for rehearsals, re- 


citals and small productions. 


The Whispering Gallery 


g ASCHA HEIFETZ, who is now tour- 
ing the United States, will not return 
to America till comparatively late in the 
season next year. It is said that he finds 
the Orient particularly attractive, and 
proposes to undertake a long concert 
tour of that part of the world. 
* * 





Indeed, it has been freely rumore 

Mr. Heifetz intended to ph ye geal 
together from his itinerary next year, 
because of his dissatisfaction with cer- 
tain existing conditions, but this rumor, 
it is officially stated, is incorrect, and 
“he will be heard again in the United 
States in January next.” 

* as * 


Lionel Powell, London concert man- 
ager, visited New York the other day, 
and was in negotiation for a number of 
artists for appearances across the At- 
lantic. Report states that Beniamino 
Gigli was approached for a concert tour 
of England and the Continent. 

Ea a * 


Arthur Beckwith renewed an old ac- 
quaintance with members of the London 
String Quartet when he arrived in New 
York a few days ago, for he has fre- 
quently appeared in public with them in 
England. Mr. Beckwith, who is now on 
his first visit to America, was formerly 
first violinist of the London Philhar- 
monic Quartet, and has filled the post 
of concertmaster of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra. 

BS * 

James Levey, whose place in the Lon- 
don Quartet will be taken during his jll- 
ness by Mr. Beckwith, has shown marked 
improvement in health within the past 
few days. 

ok * a 
_ A hush had fallen over the audience 
in the softly closing strains of a Grieg 
Andante, played by Myra Hess and 
the Metropolitan Orchestra at Sunday 
night’s concert, when some man in the 
audience coughed aggressively, and com- 
pletely destroyed the beauty of the mu- 
sic, for truth to tell, his cough resembled 
the bark of a dog. If he had shouted 
“Good-night, Bill!” to an acquaintance 
in the theater at that moment, there 
might have been a riot, but he was al 
lowed to make an equally strange noise 
without exciting the least comment—ex- 
cept the profanity in which, sotto voce, 
another member of the audience de- 
nounced him. The plea of M. Coué, that 
the coughers should employ auto-sug- 
gestion to overcome their bad habit, 
doesn’t seem to have done much good. 
THE FLANEUR. 





Strauss May Head School of Composition 
in Vienna 

VIENNA, Jan. 20.—The directorship of 
the School of Composition in the State 
Academy of Music, which is to assume 
the status of a university, has been ot- 
fered to Richard Strauss. The Minister 
of Education, according to report, has 
invited the noted composer to accept a 
prominent post in the faculty of the re- 
organized institution. It is planned to 
enlarge the scope of the State Academy, 
so that it will draw pupils from all parts 
of the world. Dr. Strauss was recently 
appointed president of the Salzburg 
Festival Association and is preparing 
productions for next summer’s festival, 
for which Mozart’s “Magic Flute” and 
his own “Ariadne” have already beer 
announce, 


tenenenneentnenienei 


L. E. Behymer Féted on Wed- 
ding Anniversary 


OS ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 27. 

—The Gamut Club gave a din- 
ner in celebration of the thirty- 
seventh wedding anniversary of its 
president, L. E. Behymer, the well- 
known Pacific Coast impresario, 
and Mrs. Behymer, on Jan. 10. A 
loving cup was presented to Mr. 
and Mrs. Behymer by the members 
of the club, Seward Simmons mak- 
ing the presentation speech. Ben 
Field, vice-president of the club, 
was the toastmaster, calling upon 
many persons prominent in local 
musical activities for talks. Trib- 
utes were paid to Mr. Behymer for 
his work in the cause of music dur- 
ing his thirty-five years’ activity 
as manager in this city. Among 
the 450 guests at the dinner were 
three children of the impresario, 
Mrs. Roy Malcolm, Mrs. E. E. 
2 Moody and Glen Behymer, and six 
= grandchildren. 
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English Music: Victorian and Neo-Georgian 


MMMM MM By D. es Parker NUUUULUUUEUT LUELLA 


EAN INGE of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, is 
one of the profoundest 
thinkers and most 
stimulating writers to 
be discovered in the 
length and breadth of England to- 
day. His knowledge is as amazing 
as his scholarship is sound. He 
ranges over a wide variety of topics 
—history, war, democracy, popula- 
tion, and so on. He has a large pub- 
lic, which listens to him, or reads 
him, with evident pleasure and 
profit. For the public really likes a 
man who states his view,. whether 
that view is palatable or not. It is 
hardly astonishing, therefore, that 
a lecture on the “Victorian Age,” 
which he delivered not very long ago, 

attracted much attention, the more so 
as the dean is not given to mincing 
matters. I have just been re-reading 
this lecture, and was much struck by 
what he said of Tennyson, the novelists 
of the fifties, Dickens, Thackeray, Char- 
lotte Bronté, George Eliot, Disraeli, 

Kingsley, Trollope, Bulwer Lytton and 
Meredith, and of the activities which 

characterized the reign of the Queen 

generally. As everyone knows, no game 
is easier to play than that of showing 
how foolish our parents and grandpar- 
ents have been. But this philosophical 
writer does not indulge in such a cheap 
pastime. “I have no doubt,” he says at 
the end of his discourse, “that the Eliza- 
bethan and Victorian ages will appear to 
the historian of the future as the twin 
peaks in which English civilization cul- 
minated.” —— 
Absorbing as all this is, I have no in- 

tention of indorsing or refuting the 
statement just set down, for I am not 
competent to do so. But I cannot pass 
by the significant fact that in the review 
of the Victorian Age just alluded to no 
mention is made of music. Here we see 
passing before us, as it were, Tennyson 
and Browning; the twin giants of poli- 
tics, Disraeli and Gladstone; Carlyle and 
Ruskin; the novelists already mentioned, 
Huxley and Darwin. But they pass be- 
fore us in silence. I repeat, one is im- 
pressed by the peculiarity of the circum- 
stance. When Macaulay touched on the 
intellectual and scientific achievements 
of the seventeenth century, he found it 
possible to do so without writing the 
word, “Purcell.” Dean Inge is as reti- 
cent. In saying this, I am putting a 
fact on record and not voicing a griev- 
ance. For one must assure oneself that 
the musical activity of the period war- 
rants mention before one indulges in 
censure. 








* * * 


ID England, during the time of which 

I speak, see the life work of a musi- 
cian worthy to be mentioned with the 
great poets and novelists who then grew 
upon her soil? Did she witness the career 
of one who has anything approaching 
the significance of Tennyson or Dickens? 
There can be but one answer, I think. 
Much of the music to which the adjective 
Victorian applies is mildly scholastic, 
obeying the rules like a good little boy 
at a tea party, and without the strength 
and personality to make rules for itself, 
as all vital music does. Much of it is 
never heard, and little likely to be heara, 
by the concert or theatergoer of these 
days. One reads the names of Balfe, 
Bishop and Macfarren (the greater part 
of whose active lives fell within the Vic- 
torian years), to mention but three. Are 
they more than names which possess a 
mild interest for the digger of the past; 
are they remembered by more than one 
or two compositions far from epoch- 
making? Then there is Sterndale Ben- 
nett (1816-1875), to whom Schumann 
paid a tribute when he introduced a 
theme from Marschner’s “Temple und 
Jiidin” into the final of his “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques.” Nothing that I have heard 
of Bennett’s has caused me to regard 
him as other than a tame and placid 
Mendelssohnian. Originality is certainly 
the last quality with which I would credit 
him. 

Where can we detect a repercussion of 
the momentous events which were taking 
Place abroad? Let us remember that the 
nineteenth century was rich in musical 


-history. It witnessed the work of Ber- 
lioz in program music, that of Wagner 
in music-drama, that of Liszt in the sym- 
phonic poem. It saw the birth of Schu- 
mann’s songs. One assumes that an 
inquisitive and idea-loving musical com- 
munity would have been widely and in- 
tensely interested in such important 
activities; and that, interested in them, 
studying them, absorbed by them, the 
works produced by it would in some 





hear it today; nay, it would be played in 
half a hundred concert halls. Do you 
know of one to whom you would go for 
rest, refreshment, and recreation, and a 
strengthening of your spiritual self as 
you go to those masters of the pen? 
Applying the practical test, we may risk 
the assertion that very, very little of this 
stuff has had the momentum to carry it 
down the years. 

Happily, historical explorers will find 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


Described by Mr. Parker as the “Biggest Composer England Has Given to the World 
Since Purcell” and the Genius Who “Stands at the Head and Front of British Music 


in Its Highest Manifestations” 


measure have proclaimed this interest 
and inquisitiveness. So far as I am 
aware, they were not vitally affected, 
though I cannot leave unmentioned the 
pioneer work of Walter Bache, disciple 
of Liszt. 
x * * 

T is, perhaps, curiously significant that 

the dominant influence in English mu- 
sic after Handel was Mendelssohn, not 
Schumann. Of course it may be said 
that Berlioz, Wagner and Liszt were not 
quite rapturously greeted in all other 
quarters; which, though undoubtedly 
true, does not disprove any deduction 
that we care to make here. It may be 
said, too, that the general body of Vic- 
torian music can be assessed only by 
those who have an intimate knowledge of 
all its aspects, not an easy thing to 
acquire if you have not a pick and shovel. 
In any case, I am far from attempting 
an assessment. I am simply inviting the 
reader to cast his mind over the music 
to which I refer, and ask himself several 
pertinent questions concerning it. It can 
hardly be doubted that if any musician 
of the time produced music at all com- 
parable to the poetical works of Tenny- 
son, the novels of Dickens and Thacke- 
ray or “The French Revolution” of 
Carlyle—comparable, that is, in its sig- 
nificance for mankind, in its power to 
interest men, to move them deeply and 
carry them out of themselves—we should 


an oasis in the middle of a pretty dry 
patch, that same having been provided 
by Sullivan. In the light operas written 
in collaboration with Gilbert, Sullivan 
did a difficult thing supremely well. 
There have been those who pooh-poohed 
the work which he accomplished in this 
sphere; they thought, evidently, that to 
give the world such scores as those of 
“The Mikado” and “Iolanthe” was not 
quite worthy of so able a musician. 
Time has laughed the objectors out of 
court. Where are Sullivan’s operas? In 
the arena of the busy musical world, en- 
joyed by thousands, bringing happiness 
and pleasure to all who hear them. You 
can decide for yourself whether the com- 
poser was better employed in writing 
those pieces than he would have been 
adding to the stock of still-born oratorios 
or cantatas to be laid on the shelf. 
* * * 

ée- cannot say that Victoria’s reign 

was other than rich in achievement. 
In order to realize this, one has but to 
recall the increase of wealth and prestige 
which it witnessed; to mention the build- 
ing up of the dominions beyond the seas 
and the advance made in science. Occa- 
sional music has seldom any great in- 
trinsic value, and composers must work 
as seems to them best. But, contemplat- 
ing the fact that consciousness of the 
existence of a great empire rose and 
developed while the Queen held sway— 
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PS ape England, during the Victorian Age, see the life of a musi- 
cian worthy to be ranked with the great poets and novelists 
of a period which Dean Inge couples with the Elizabethan Age 
as one of the twin peaks of English civilization? 
is asked by D. C. Parker, the British music critic, who, in the 
accompanying article, considers the glowing day of English let- 
ters from the standpoint of the musician. 
operas of Sullivan constituting an oasis in “a pretty dry patch,” 
but, passing to the present, sees definite achievements in the 


work of the Neo-Georgian composers. 


The question 


He finds the comic 
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an empire within which men of many 
races and creeds took their places; con- 
templating the variety of tongue, social 
custom, landscape and atmosphere which 
these men represented, one wonders at 
times why such a vast mass of material 
did not inspire a score that sang the 
magnificence of it all in sovereign fash- 
ion. Whether sailing the seas, planting 
the flag on far-off shores and opening up 
darkest Africa are incompatible with or 
unfavorable to the production of such a 
score I gladly leave to those absorbed by 
such problems. 
ok + *K 

ie the address already referred to, 

Dean Inge utters these words: “Each 
generation takes a special pleasure in 
removing the household gods of its par- 
ents from their pedestals and consign- 
ing them to the cupboard.” Needless to 
say, one has to satisfy oneself that the 
figures removed are gods. In the pres- 
ent case I do not think one is likely to be 
embarrassed by the discovery of tow 
many deities on the pedestals. But the 
advice is wise advice, and I must here 
reiterate that, so far from simply play- 
ing an easy game, I am trying to deter- 
mine what place Victorian music occu- 
pied in the general activity, artistic and 
intellectual, of the period. 

It will be agreed, I think, that within 
recent years England has gained im- 
measurably in musical prestige. The 
date of the awakening is variously put, 
and this point need not detain us here. 
It is enough to record the fortunate fact 
just chronicled. No responsible person 
is likely to indulge in prophecies as to 
the longevity of very much of the music 
composed in England today. Some may 
conceivably contend that if the Victorian 
looked upon Mendelssohn with awe, his 
descendants have not scrupled to sit at 
the feet. of Debussy and some of the 
Russians; that if Victorianism, to a 
large extent, connoted caution, restraint 
and academicism, neo-Georgianism, to an 
equal extent, represents dealing in 
“stunts,” experimentation, a desire to be 
anything rather than cautious, restrained 
or academic. Victorian music might pos- 
sibly be charged with a lack of curiosity, 
neo-Georgianism with an excess of the 
identical quality. But, perhaps, after 
having thus indicated the change of atti- 
tude, I should return once more to Dean 
Inge, who says that “a movement has 
more to fear from its disciples than from 
its critics. . . . Every movement is a re- 
action and generates counter-reactions.” 
These words, applied to the topic which 
engages us at the moment, may explain 


a great deal. 
* a ok 


ge England can claim the posses- 
sion of a group of composers whose 
works are of great interest and deserve 
study. In his attractive volume, “Vari- 
ations on a Personal Theme,” Sir Lan- 
don Ronald expresses himself in these 
terms: “Turning to British composers, 
here we find a plethora of great talent, 
a quantity of great promise and one 
genius.” The genius is, of course, Sir 
Edward Elgar, the biggest composer 
Pngland has given to the world since 
Purcell—I am not sure that the state- 
ment needs even that generous qualifica- 
tion. Elgar stands at the head and front 
of British music in its highest manifesta- 
tions. I need only mention such compo- 
sitions as the “Enigma” Variations 
(perhaps the finest set of variations in 
existence), the violin concerto, ‘The 
Dream of Gerontius,” “The Apostles,” 
“Falstaff,” the two symphonies and the 
magnificent quintet. About the man who 
wrote those things there can be no 
shadow of doubt whatever. 

One is struck, however, not only by the 
number of contemporary English com- 
posers, but by the variety of the music 
produced by them. This is made suffi- 
ciently evident if some of their names 
are set forth—Delius, Bantock, Vaughan 
Williams, Holst. Holbrooke, Boughton, 
Bax, Goossens, Bliss, Cyril Scott, Ireland 
and Quiller. The list is one to which 
any country might point with some par- 
donable pride. There is no use pretend- 
ing that everything written in England 
today is going to enjoy immortality. 
That can be said of more countries than 
one. What can be said is that England 
exhibits an amount of vitality, ability 
and fine musicianship; that she has sev- 
eral men who are really musicians and 
not mere writers of notes. To be able to 
say this is to be able to say very much. 
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Chaliapin to Be World’s Highest Paid 
Singer Under New Hurok Arrangement 
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Feodor Chaliapin, Russian Bass, and S. Hurok, Who Will Be the Singer’s Exclusive Manager 
Next Season 


EFODOR CHALIAPIN, Russian bass, 

last week completed arrangements 
with S. Hurok whereby he will appear 
in America next season under the ex- 
clusive management of the Hurok Bu- 
reau. While no details of the financial 
arrangement were given out, it is stated 
that under the terms of the contract Mr. 
Chaliapin will be the highest paid con- 
cert artist in the world. This shows a 
complete reversal of the opinion of the 
American public in its appraisal of the 
gifts of the singer, who, fifteen years 
ago, failed to win the favor of Metro- 
politan Opera audiences. 

Today he is not only one of the great- 
est attractions at the two principal opera 
houses in America, but has established 
himself as a concert artist of the first 
rank. At the time of his engagement 
for the Metropolitan for the current sea- 
son it was said that his fee was to be 
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Chicago Opera Receipts Exceed: 
Past Record by Ten Per Cent 


HICAGO, Jan. 27.—Amplifying 

the statement made at the 
Auditorium during the last week of 
the home season of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association, Samuel 
Insull, president, reports that the 
gross receipts were 10 per cent 
greater than in any past season. 
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The expenses were $700,000 less : 
than in 1921-22. This does not : 


eliminate the deficit problem, but, 
as indicated in MUSICAL AMERICA 
last week, the bill this season will 
be met by less than the amount un- 
derwritten by the 2200 guarantors. 
With opera on the scale on which it 
is presented in Chicago, Mr. Insull 
declares that talk of wholly elim- 
inating the deficit Is ridiculous. He = 
sees no hope of making the organi- : 
zation self-supporting in the im- 
mediate future, although it is hoped 
that a considerable addition will be 
made to the receipts by the exten- 
sion of the season. 
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$4,000 a performance. This, 
was dénied. 

Since his return to America last sea- 
son Mr. Chaliapin has been under the 
joint direction of the Hurok Bureau and 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


however, 





Would Enlarge Naval Academy Band 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—Repre- 
sentative Mudd of Maryland has intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Representa- 
tives increasing the personnel and read- 
justing the pay of the United States 
Naval Academy Band. The bill provides 
“That the Naval Academy Band here- 
after shall consist of one leader, with 
pay of first lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps; one second leader, with a base 
pay of $175 per month; one drum major, 
with base pay of $150 per month; forty- 
five musicians, first class, with a base 
pay of $125 per month; twenty-seven 
musicians, second class, with base .pay 
of $100 per month. The said leader of 
the Naval Academy Band, the second 
leader of the band, the drum major of 
the band and the enlisted musicians or 


the band shall be entitled to the same 
benefits in respect to pay emoluments, 
retiring arising from longevity, reénlist- 
ment and length of service as are now or 
hereafter may become applicable to other 
officers or enlisted men of the navy.” 
The measure has been referred to the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
A. T. MARKS. 





Cornell Pichler to Succeed A. Fabiani 
as Associate of J. E. Allen 


Cornell Pichler, formerly of the 
Royal Opera of Budapest and a son of 
Elemer Pichler, operatic conductor, will 
succeed A. Fabiani as the business as- 
sociate of J. E. Allen, New York man- 
ager. The firm plans to establish an 
operatic exchange between this country 
and Europe, bringing artists to America 
from the opera houses there and 
arranging European operatic appear- 
ances for American singers. The firm 
will be known as the Allen-Pichler Com- 
pany. 





Hod Carriers’ President Joins Musicians’ 
Union 


Paul Vaccarelli, president of the Hod 
Carriers’ Union and one-time head of the 
Longshoreman’s’ International Union, 
has abandoned the arts of the hod and 
the loading tackle for music. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Musical Mutual Pro- 
tective Union he was elected business 
agent of that organization. Report 
states that he satisfied entry require- 
ments by qualifying on the traps, after 
a special course. 


Benjamin Will Contest Ended 


A contest over the will of Park Benja- 
min, father-in-law of the late Enrico 
Caruso, has been settled, according to a 
statement by Mrs. Dorothy Benjamin 
Caruso, widow of the tenor, on Jan. 26. 
Mrs. Caruso indicated that “substantial” 
amounts were awarded to the five chil- 
dren of Mr. Benjamin, who had been dis- 
inherited in his will on the grounds of 
alleged “unfilial conduct.” An order ad- 
mitting the will to probate was signed by 
Surrogate John P. O’Brien, according to 
Mrs. Caruso’s attorneys, with the provi- 
sion that the derogatory statements by 
the testator be struck out. 








Schonberg Authorizes Performance of 
His “Pierrot” in New York 

Recent reports that Arnold Sch6én- 
berg viewed with disfavor the forth- 
coming New York production of his 
“Pierrot Lunaire”’ by the International 
Composer’s Guild, have been denied at 
the office of the Guild, which announces 
that authorization for the performance 
has been received from Vienna. It is 
stated that Emil Hertzka, Schénberg’s 
publisher, has cabled the rights of pro- 
duction and has forwarded the score and 
parts to the Guild. Recent letters are 
said to contain cordial wishes for the 
success of the performance, which will 
be given in the Klaw Theater on Feb. 4. 





Debalta Enters Managerial Field with 
Winnipeg Choir 

S. L. Debalta, who is known as a 
writer on musical subjects and who has 
contributed to MusIcAL AMERICA, has 
entered the managerial field as impre- 
sario of the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir. 
This organization, composed of sixty-five 
singers, will appear at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Monday, Feb. 26, with 
Alberto Salvi, harpist, as assisting artist. 





Success of Baltimore Sunday Concert 
Leads to Plan for Municipal Series 


Hi Hu 1 


ALTIMORE, Jan. 27.—Mayor William 

F’. Broening has been much impressed 
with the first Sunday 
night concert given by the Baltimore 
Symphony on Jan. 21. He held a confer- 
ence recently with Frederick R. Huber, 
municipal director of music, and in addi- 
tion to three further concerts in the Sun- 
day series, as originally projected, there 
is now under contemplation a plan to in- 
clude three additional Sunday night con- 
certs under municipal auspices. 

Mr. Huber, who is at present in New 
York negotiating for artists and attrac- 
tions for future dates, has been author- 
ized by Mayor Broening to arrange suit- 
able programs for the Sunday evening 
series. Features of educational. and 
civic interest will be stressed in these 


success of the 
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municipal musical events. Plans do not 
allow consideration of any musical en- 
tertainment on a mere commercial basis 
as yet, the venture following the purely 
esthetic side. These educational and cul- 
tural concerts will mark another ad- 
vance in municipally managed musical 
affairs. 

The plan, as outlined by the Mayor 
and Mr. Huber, is to utilize the Balti- 
more Symphony on Feb. 25, March 1s 
and April 22, and on the Sunday eve- 
nings preceding these dates to have addi- 
tional features similar to those presented 
at the Sunday evening concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
The soloists announced for the Sunday 
symphony evenings are Cecil Burleigh, 
violinist, and Anne Hull and Mary 
Howe, pianists. A quartet of vocalists is 
also to appear. I’. C. BORNSCHEIN. 


DIPPEL ANNOUNCES 
NEW OPERA SCHEME 


Project to Include Twenty 
Cities, with Cincinnati 
as Headquarters 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 27.—Andreas Dippel 
has proceeded so far with the restoration 
of his operatic venture that plans have 
been announced for the formation of the 
Inter-City Grand Opera Association, 
with Mr. Dippel as director-general. 
The project will include twenty leading 
cities and Cincinnati will be the head- 
quarters. 

It is proposed that six performances 
will be given each season in the larger 
and three in the smaller cities. A num- 
ber of Cincinnati music-lovers have ral- 
lied round Mr. Dippel, and the experi- 
ence gained in the recent performances 
of the United States Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which gave “Walkiire” eleven 
times, has proved of great value in the 
reorganized scheme. It is intended that 
each of the other cities to be visited by 
the company should appoint a respon- 
sible committee, which shall pledge its 
support to the extent of a definite mini- 
mum patronage for a stipulated number 
of performances. Each of these cities 
will be entitled to representation on the 
board of governors, which shall consist 
of about twenty members, and this board 
will elect an executive committee, from 
which, in turn, a finance committee will 
be chosen which shall have complete 
jurisdiction over the finances of the or- 
ganization. 

It is believed that, at an average ot 
$3,500 a performance, the minimum re- 
ceipts from the circuit for the season 
will be $350,000, and the promoters hope 
to be able to give opera at reduced prices. 
By allowing season subscribers who are 
members a twenty per cent reduction on 
six performances, the net price for the 
best seats, it is estimated, will be reduced 
to $4. Plans provide for visits to four 
cities each week and a total of at least 
100 performances for the season. 

Members of the clubs organized under 
the old scheme are to receive a refund of 
the value of their unused tickets for the 
remainder of the present season and will 
retain for future seasons the choice seats 
now assigned to them and all the privi- 
leges of club membership, including dis- 
counts on tickets and admission to ex- 
planatory lectures preceding the per- 
formances. 

The new scheme, it is announced, has 
already received approval in a number 
of the other cities. 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, composer and 
conductor, will arrive in this country 
about the middle of February, after an 
extensive tour in Europe. He will come 
direct from Holland to undertake ten 
weeks’ instruction work at the Institute 
of Musical Art. During his stay here 
Mr. Friedberg will give no public con- 
certs. He has not been heard here since 
1914, when he made a country-wide tour 
as a recitalist, and in conjunction with 
Fritz Kreisler, also as soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. He was heard 
with leading symphony organizations. 





Divorce Granted to Mme. Matzenauer 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 
Matzenauer, operatic contralto, was 
granted an interlocutory decree of di- 
vorce from Floyd Glotzbach, by Superior 
Court Judge Frank J. Murasky here to- 
day. 


29.— Margaret 
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Racial and National Features in Contemporary Music 
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By LAZARE SAMINSKY 


HE world’s present musi- 
cal activities have one 
important point. They 

Re make evident again that 
it | racial roots of art are 
— so strong and stable that 
they resist the most terrific world 
catastrophes. The fearful blaze of 
historic fire, which our own eyes have 
seen and still look at, has extinguished 
creeds and prejudices, classes and 
rulers, sacred habits and usages, nay, 
civilization itself—anything but the 
racial foundations of peoples’ spiritual 
life. And after all these cataclysms, 
humanity sticks more than ever to the 
fundamental leanings of nature, with 
its underlying animal psychology. 

More than ever we see the desire for 
racial manifestation and racial integra- 
tion. At present, distinct racial musical 
cultures are becoming more and more 
crystallized, are rising from the ashes of 
a tempestuous transitory epoch. 

The zoological nationalism in art, 
militant in appearance and empty in 
essence, is being replaced by racialism; 
the higher, purely cultural and peaceful 
force, whose slogan is preservation of 
every musical word, every musical color, 
created by any race. For there does not 
exist a race, as small as it may be, 
which is not able to produce folk-songs 
of its own, fit to become a basis of valu- 
able musical culture. 


Children of the Sun 


There is no greater triumph of racial 
art than the new conquest of Europe by 
the joyous young Italian crowd, the 
Casellas, Malipieros, Respighis, Pizzettis; 
by their music, in which _ sunshine, 
virility and life are blended in a most 
convincing way. I thought of it while 
hearing again, after years, “William 
Tell,” revived recently at the Metro- 
politan Opera House; the dear old mu- 
sic of Rossini, which ‘was the joy of my 
childhood when played as a potpourri 
by a Cossack regimental band in a 
southern city of Russia. And I felt even 
more strongly, when Monteux conducted, 
a few days ago, the delightful ‘“Pulci- 
nella” of Pergolesi-Stravinsky, which 
the latter arranged in the shape of a 
ballet, having restored the old clavier 
Auszug of Pergolesi and wonderfully 
orchestrated it. 

Why do Rossini and Pergolesi live an 
eternal life? Why do we find robust 
backbone and undying vitality in Italian 
music, be it of highest order, like Ros- 
sini’s “Barbiere” or Malipiero’s “Im- 
pressioni dal Vero,” or of elementary 
order, like “Tosca” or songs of Tosti? 

It is because their art is profoundly 
racial, a stable and organic creation. It 
is an offspring of the Sun, Bringer of 
Life, whose beloved children they were 
and are, those old and young Italians. 

It is interesting how their art, bear- 
ing typical Latin racial marks, vivacity 
and transparency, has an amazing gift 
of contrast, sensitiveness for light and 
shade. It is thrilling to glance into the 
soul of this race and find joy and 
somberness, eloquence and tragic silence 
living together. The radiant “Impres- 
sioni dal Vero” are as much Italian as 
Casella’s “A Notte Alta,” almost medi- 
zval in its somber and vigorous silence. 


Loeffler and Gruenberg 


The strongest feature of the last 
American Music Guild concert was the 
juxtaposition on the program of two 
men, Charles Martin Loeffler, the great 
American composer, and Louis Gruen- 
berg, the young and rising one. 

They are so much alike and so very 
different. They are both strong creative 
personalities, musical natures of amaz- 
ing richness, representatives of a highly 
cultured type of musicians, conscious 
and best equipped technically as com- 
posers. But, while Gruenberg’s creative 
gift is of the Dionysian type, Loeffler is 
clearly an Apollonic nature, a constructor 
gifted with clear vision of the whole, re- 
serve and caution. You feel it strongly 
while hearing his beautiful larger work, 
“La Mort de Tintagiles,” as well as the 
charming little rhapsody for oboe, viola 
and piano, first of the Loeffler pieces so 
delightfully played by Albert Marsh, 
Sandor Harmati and Harold Morris at 
the Guild’s concert. 

Louis Gruenberg’s Dionysian nature 
has its shortcomings and its advantages. 
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He is a composer of a thousand moods, 
he is of the kind who gets sometimes 
lulled by uncontrolled improvisation. In 
his remarkable violin sonata, played 
superbly by Albert Stoessel and the com- 
poser, this very improvisation is equally 
responsible for the length of the finale, 
unjustified by the scope of its thematic 
base and its possibilities, and for the de- 
lightful, unexpected codetta, the smile 


program, Daniel Gregory Mason’s songs 
are performed many times, but the little 
known Charles Griffes’ Piano Sonata, 
very well played by Catherine Bacon, re- 
veals some quite unfamiliar features of 
Griffes’ nature. 

There is certain austerity and mystic 
dreaming in this very beautiful sonata, 
which belongs to the masterpieces of 
American literature. 





When Coates Talks French to the Orchestra 
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Impressions of Albert Coates, Guest Conductor of the New York Symphony, by a Member 
of the Orchestra 


LBERT COATES, the tall Britisher 

from Petrograd, is a man of few 
words when he directs the orchestra at 
rehearsal, in spite of a vocabulary drawn 
from several European languages. His 
linguistic cosmopolitanism has puzzled 
some of the members of the New York 
Symphony. When he has some confiden- 
tial information for the basses he invari- 
ably uses the language of his birthplace, 
evidently inspired by a concordance of 
sounds; when he addresses the band as 
a whole there is sometimes a cockney 
flavor to his English. “Take the blinkers 
off!” was a command a little puzzling 
at first to players who think in terms of 
automobiles, but they now know that 


they have to give attention to more than 
the notes in front of them and listen to 
the ensemble to which they contribute. 
The orchestra has learnt to execute a 
“bouquet” to the satisfaction of the guest 
leader. When the word is “extase,” the 
musicians know that here is a phrase 
of rapture and they have to “put their 
souls” into it. Whether the distinguished 
visitor will ultimately puzzle some per- 
spiring member of the London Symphony 
with the order to “step on the gas” time 
alone will show. Above, he is presented 
as one member of the New York Sym- 
phony, G. O. Harnish of the viola sec- 
tion, sees him. But whatever view the 
players take of Albert Coates, they all 
vote him “a jolly good fellow.” 





of a vivid creative mind, full of whim 
and devil. 

From this surplus of Dionysian, how- 
ever, Gruenberg’s strongest features are 
derived; his wonderful virility, lion- 
like strength of expression and his 
creative grasp. He is lucky to be also 
an amazing and highly original pianist 
with a great pianistic imagination. I 
understand why Busoni is so fond of 
this former pupil of his. Many of the 
keyboard celebrities coming from over- 
seas are weaklings in comparison with 
Louis Gruenberg. He must be com- 
pelled, for the sake of art, to pay cer- 
tain attention to his piano. 

Among other pieces on the Guild’s 


I recall vividly my first closer ac- 
quaintance with the younger American 
composers when I conducted Griffes’ 
“White Peacock” at Adolph Bolm’s 
ballet performance in London, about 
two years ago. I got the same impres- 
sion of gentle freshness and loftiness as 
I did in my boyhood while reading the 
Russian translation of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“Annabel Lee” and other poems, but the 
impression was then much weaker. 
Deems Taylor and Henry F. Gilbert 

Deems Taylor’s symphonic poem “The 
Siren Song,” Op. 2, very energetically 
conducted by Henry Hadley at a re- 
cent Philharmonic concert, was written 


WN 


by Mr. Taylor about eleven years ago, 
Wnen he was twenty-six, and does not 
represent truly this composer’s  out- 
standing creative gift, knowledge and 
mastery. The mus:c of the “Siren Song,” 
skillfully planned and full of the element 
which the French name la beauté de 
diable is subtle and gentle in the first 
section describing the seas, but it grows 
paler and less expressive toward the 
marchlike section. This music can not 
be compared with such a fine and 
masterly piece as Deems Taylor’s suite 
“through the Looking Glass” or those 
piano pieces, noble in expression and 
slightly Scriabinesque, which had such 
a fine success, when excellently played 
by Robert Schmitz at the American 


Concert given by the Paris’ Ecole 
Normale de Musique, where I lately 


heard them. Henry Gilbert’s suite from 
music for the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
Pageant had an initial performance at 
Plymouth, Mass., under Chalmers Clif- 
ton, this fine musician and leader, and 
was played again a few days ago under 
Mr. Hadley. This music is less subtle 
than Deems Taylor’s, but it has, too, a 
strong backbone, freshness and_ this 
peculiar flavor which makes us feel it 
is very American. 


The Two Rachmaninoffs 


beautiful choral 
given lately by the 


Rachmaninoff’s 
“Angelic Salutation,” 
Schola Cantorum, and some finer of his 
latest songs sung recently by Frances 
Alda and Nina Koshetz once more evoked 
in us revolt against the snobbish atti- 
tude taken in certain ‘‘quasi modern- 
istic” circles toward Rachmaninoff’s 
compositions. They try to denounce him 
as a second-rate Tchaikovsky, as a 
representative of backward currents, 
who cannot claim a place among true 
contemporaries. It is not right. It is a 
great error to mingle the two Rach- 
maninoffs, the very young one, author 
of early songs with their lack of artistic 
reserve, with their nude lyricism a la 
Tcha‘kovsky, their elementary technical 
texture, superficial Russianism and 
drawing-room elegance, and the late 
Rachmaninoff, author of the beautiful 
and majestic “All Night Liturgy,” and 
his latest songs with their refinement 
and tragic color. 

Anyhow, in vitality, passion, expressive 
strength and humanity in feeling, Rach- 
maninoff stands infinitely higher than 
Glazounoff, whose stodgy and dead sym- 
phonies have lately gained, once more, 
some access to New York’s programs. 
We have heard again his Fifth Sym- 
phony, a real land of peaceful tedium 
and encyclopedia of musical thoughts 
and rhythms borrowed from everywhere, 
from Mendelssohn, Wagner, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Russian folk-songs, and used 
by the hand of a _ sleepy and cold 
azademician. 

The energy and buoyancy of Albert 
Coates tried to vivify, a few days ago, 
Glazounoff’s Sixth Symphony, which is 
still rhythmically fresher than the 
others. This symphony is a typical ex- 
ample of empty nationalism, intentional, 
artificial and bombastic. It has nothing 
to do with racial art, of which Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Boris” is such a wonderful 
example. 

The really big man of new Russia, 
Scriabine, not yet fully understood a. d 
almost never well performed, slowly 
gains ground everywhere and more and 
more spreads his spell over the western 
creative mind. Several noted British 
composers, and also Leo Ornstein, Szy- 
manowsky and Deems Taylor are clearly 
influenced by Scriabine. But what 1s 
more striking is that he has lately gained 
ground in France, influenced some of 
her composers, and appears much on 
programs. I have read with sorrow of 
the last programs of the splendid con- 
certs given by the Paris Revue Musicale. 
A remarkable Austrian pianist, Mme. 
Karin-Dayas, played some of the best 
of Scriabine’s piano sonatas and among 
them the magic ninth. Why, really, 
must we confine our existence to hear- 
ing Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetique” and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade”? Is 
this state of things so hopelessly un- 
changeable? 


Bax’s 


Arnold Bax is_ unquestionably the 
strongest force in British composition in 
the many generations since Purcell. With 
Bax, Arthur Bliss, Gustav Holst (we do 
not consider Goossens as an Englishman 


[Continued on page 22] 
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Cleveland Orchestra Adds Its Mite to New York's Music 


eqgqentuicirvgaesisagee aes en eee nA Tse ee 


Nikolai Sokoloff Again Leads Visiting Ensemble from Ohio— 
Van Hoogstraten Conducts Two Philharmonic Concerts— 
Stransky Says Farewell with an All-Wagner Program— 
Coates Brings Back “London” Symphony—City Forces 
Play Schubert’s “Unfinished” Without a Conductor— 
Maria Ivogiin, Erna Rubinstein and Ellen Rumsey Appear 


as Soloists 


The Cleveland Orchestra, again under the leadership of 


HE orchestral week in New York was one of more than the usual array 
ei of incident. 


Nikolai Sokoloff, paid the metropolis another visit. Josef Stransky conducted 
his farewell concert of the season, preparatory to turning the New York 
Philharmonic over to Willem Mengelberg. The two mid-week concerts of 
the Philharmonic were led by Willem van Hoogstraten, as guest conductor. 
In addition to its Sunday “pop,” the City Symphony began its series of free 


concerts at Cooper Union. 


Soloists with the orchestras during 
the week were, Maria Ivogiin, soprano, 
and Erna Rubinstein, violinist, with the 
New York Symphony; and Ellen Rum- 
sey, contralto, with the City Symphony. 
At the City Symphony “pop,” two mem- 
bers of the orchestra, Sepp Morscher 
and Alexis Coroshansky, conducted in 
the place of Dirk Foch, still unable to 
resume his leadership, and the experi- 
ment was tried of playing the “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony of Schubert without a 
conductor. 

As a feature of the New York Sym- 
phony’s program on Sunday afternoon, 
Albert Coates played Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “London” Symphony, which he 
introduced to New York at the time of 
his first visit, two years ago. 


The Cleveland Orchestra 


The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor; Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 23, evening. The program: 
Symphony No. 2, I Minor, Op. 27 

Rachmaninoff 

Dramatic Poem, ‘‘La Mort de Tintagiles,”’ 
Loeffler 

Solo Viole d’Amour, Samuel Lifschey 
Symphonic Poem, *‘Don Juan,’’......Strauss 


The Cleveland Orchestra, under the 
baton of Nikolai Sokoloff, paid its third 
annual visit to New York on Tuesday 
evening and did much to substantiate 
the claim of the Mid-Western city that 
it is the possessor of a first-class sym- 
phonic organization. Whether through 
a weeding-out process among the players 
or through well-directed rehearsals, the 
band has been brought to a higher stage 
of homogeneity since its last visit and 








One who has had wide secretarial experience can 
devote part time to relieving a busy artist of the 
business details of his or her work. Box H. M., c/o 
Musical America Co., 501 Fifth Ave., New York City. 











For Rent: Mason and Hamlin Grand Piano—Special 
rate on yearly contract. Practically new. Address: 
J. F. M., c/o Musical America Cv., 501 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Head Office: 
15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia. 
E. Brooks, Sec’y 
L. E. BeHyMBpR, Los Angeles, American Representative 
Frederick Shipman, Managing Director has made an 
arrangement with International Tours, by which they 
will not command his entire time, as heretofore, and 
he will devote the greater portion of each year to 
Personally Directed Tours of the U. S. A. and Canada. 
Mr. Shipman’s address for the next six weeks will be 


Hotel Trenton, Los Angeles. 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL Ses> 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday Feb. 4 
Second Week by Popular Demand 

Douglas Fairbanks 
in “ROBIN HOOD” 

Overture to ‘‘Robin Hood,’’ De Koven 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
ERNO RAPEE, ConpvuctTor. 

Doors open at 12 noon for this engagement. 


Performances with Orchestra at 2:00, 4:00, 8:00, 
10:00; with Organ at 12 noon and 6 p. m. 


Special Presentation by ROTHAFEL 











Broadway at 5ist St. 





j= Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld.™ 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


Jesse lL. Lasky Presents a 
George Melford Production 
“JAVA HEAD” 





BY JOSEPH HERGPSHEIMER 
With Leatrice Joy, Jacqueline Logan, 
Raymond Hatton, George Fawcett and 
Albert Roscoe 
A Paramount Picture 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 
Rivoli Concert Orchestra 


RIALTO Broadway at 42d St. 


Louis B. Mayer Presents 
REGINALD BARKER’S 
“HEARTS AFLAME” 

With star cast including Frank Keenan, 
Anna Q. Nilsson, Dick Tucker and 





Russell Simpson 
A Metro Picture 
i Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazgz 





FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 














now sings in a manner that is good to 
hear. The strings were especially fine 
and the brass and wood-wind choirs dis- 
played excellent tone, and for the most 
part, admirable balance. While the pro- 
gram proffered nothing new for New 
York concert-goers, it had the virtue of 
presenting two compositions not over- 
worked in recent seasons. The _ best 
playing of the Orchestra was done in the 
Symphony, which for its wealth of musi- 
cal ideas and its noble harmonies, might 
well be played oftener. Whatever novel- 
ty the work may have seemed to possess 
upon its first New York hearing in 1909, 
has been dissipated by the intervening 
years, for in these days of ultraist mu- 
sic, the Rachmaninoff composition seems 
to fit more properly into the old order of 
things. If the first movement seems a 
trifle long and somewhat ambling, this 
apparent shortcoming is forgotten in the 
high good humor of the second move- 
ment, in which the brass is given an ex- 
cellent opportunity, and the third move- 
ment, an adagio of noble sentiment. 
There was some especially fine work in 
the last movement, in which the orches- 
tra played with great intensity ana 
sweep and with real virtuosity. 

The Loeffler number, the solo part of 
which was played by the first violist, 
Samuel Lifschey, was given a sensitive 
reading by Mr. Sokoloff. It served to 
show the cohesiveness of the band, the 
playing of the various sections being 
marked with spontaneity in creating the 
various moods. At the close of the 
Strauss number, both leader and men 
were given an ovation by an audience 
that almost filled the hall. H. C. 





Ivogiin with Coates 


New York Symphony, Albert Coates, 
conductor; Maria Ivogiin, soprano, solo- 
ist; Carnegie Hall, Jan. 25, afternoon. 
The program: 


Overture to ‘‘Russlan and Ludmilla’’..Glinka 


Air, “Sweet Bird,’’ from “Il Pensieroso”’ 
Handel 
Miss Ivogiin 
ee ge SS er ee Strauss 
Aria, ‘‘Martern aller Arten’’, from ‘Die 
ne eee Mozart 
Miss Ivogiin 
Symphonie Fantasy, ‘‘Francesca da 


PUR NEGIE chins 05:4.463%04 dno oe ees Tchaikovsky 
Mr. Coates gave a capital perform- 
ance of Strauss’ musical waggery in the 
season’s first “Eulenspiegel,” a happy 
variation from the round of “Don Juans” 
that has been in progress since almost 
the opening orchestral concert of the 
year. No one else has played the work 
with the clarity and the symmetry of the 
representation given by Dr. Strauss per- 
sonally a year ago, but few other per- 
formances can be recalled that possessea 
the joyousness and sympathy of the one 
which amused and engrossed the Thurs- 
day subscribers at this concert. There 
was much of hearty tunefulness also in 
the Glinka Overture as Mr. Coates and 
his players presented it, and the mor- 
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the City of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue, corner 122nd Street 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 





A Rare Opportunity 


teachers and 
and listeners 


piano students, 
performers 


for advanced 

music lovers, as 

CARL FRIEDBERG’S EVENING 
CLASSES 


, beginning February 12th, Criti- 
cism, Explanation and Demonstration 


Fees moderate 
Send for special Circular 


Ten weeks, 


bidly ruminating Tchaikovsky Fantasy 
was richly and sonorously achieved. 

Miss Ivogiin’s singing of the Handel 
and Mozart airs proffered many mo- 
ments of delight, though it was not alto- 
gether effortless nor free of blemishes 
as to pitch. Her highest tones—and 
they sounded very high, indeed, in the 
Mozart air—chimed like tiny bells, and 
her lower voice was particularly sweet 
and filled with tonal caress. Mr. 
Barrére’s flute was of equal beauty with 
the voice in the honeyed bravura of the 
Handel song. The same program was 
given at the Friday night concert. 

o. FT. 





“London”? Symphony Again 
The New York Symphony, Albert 
Coates, conductor; Erna _ Rubinstein, 


violinist, soloist; Aeolian Hall, Jan. 28, 
afternoon. The program: 


Two Characteristic Pieces........Sinigaglia 
Concerto 8 A BismOP. i..0 ce eccsiecs Glazounoff 
Miss Rubinstein 
“London” Symphony..... Vaughan Williams 

When Albert Coates introduced 


Vaughan Williams’ “London” Symphony 
to New York two years ago, doubt was 
expressed as to whether the work would 
have been so engrossing under another 
conductor. It was Mr. Coates who 
brought it back for a second hearing last 
Sunday, and, as his methods and his 
personality have become much more 
familiar than they were in December, 
1920, there was perhaps less difficulty in 
dissociating the work from its per- 
formance, which was an altogether ad- 
mirable one. 

The symphony grows with rehearing. 
Opinions may continue to differ as to the 
fundamental beauty of the material 
from which it is spun, but the picture it 
gives of London, with its bustle, its op- 
ulence, its poverty, its back streets where 
gentility has gone to seed, its contrast 
of slums and the Strand, its coster gaiety 
and vulgarity, its street cries and 
snatches of song, with Big Ben’s solemn 
chimes and the Thames brooding under 
the fog, is a fascinating one. Changes 
in tonal technique, advances in crafts- 
manship may bring others who will limn 
the same pictures in a more vital way— 
Mr. Williams is by no means the first 
to present the noises of a city in musical 
guise—and it may then be that this mu- 
sic will fade rapidly for want of more 











distinctive beauty of musical themes— 
but for his own generation, at least, Mr. 
Williams has painted with a brush rich 
in atmosphere and suggestion. 

The small Sinigaglia pieces for string 
orchestra, abjuring the modernities of 
young Italy, were singularly grateful to 
the ear. The first presented a melan- 
choly mood picture of a rainy day, with- 
out the aid of imitative patter to repre- 
sent rain-drops and with no recourse to 
a wind-machine. The second was a 
merry caprice, with something of wist- 
fulness in its sprightly melody. 

Miss Rubinstein was excitedly ap- 
plauded after the concerto, though it is 
not one of the best of its kind and her 
performance of it was by no means im- 
peccable. The young violinist, whose 
childlike appearance remains a concert 
asset, played with much dash and assur- 
ance and generally with good tone, but 
her finger agility somewhat outran her 
ability to achieve a correct oe % 

oF. 





Van Hoogstraten Conducts 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
van Hoogstraten, guest conductor; Car- 


negie Hall, Jan. 25, evening. The pro- 
gram: 

og aa ae ee Brahms 
Overture to ‘‘Der Freischititz’’......... Weber 
“Eine kleine Nachtmusik’’............Mozart 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1............. Liszt 


There must be something of a surfeit 
of good conductors when one with so 
much in his favor as Willem van Hoog- 
straten continues a free lance in the 
field, unattached to any symphonic or- 
ganization. Two special concerts of the 
Philharmonic, one of them with his wife, 
Elly Ney, the pianist, as its chief reason 
for being, introduced the Hollander to 
New York last season, and the acquaint- 
ance was ripened into hearty friendship 
during the summer when Mr. van Hoog- 
straten shared the leadership of the 
Lewisohn Stadium concerts with Henry 
Hadley. His appearance as guest con- 
ductor at the Thursday evening Phil- 
harmonic concert, and at a repetition of 
the same program on Friday afternoon, 
therefore found him no stranger to his 
audiences. 

There was much to be admired in the 
warm and lucid performance which the 





[Continued on page 38] 























of invaluable assistance. 























Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
4 woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


| actual examples of tone production are af- 
| forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 
| 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. f 
Ask to hear them. d 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It seems that in one of my recent 
letters to you I made a reference to 
Jascha Heifetz, the young violin vir- 
tuoso, having been “forced” to practise 
n the earliest years of his boyhood. Mr. 
R. Copley, connected with the manage- 
nent of Mr. Heifetz, writes me that he 
1as always wondered why writers when 
eferring to the youth of our successful 
iolinists appear to be under the impres- 
ion that they were “forced.” So he 
alled Jascha’s attention to the article, 
vho sent in from Birmingham, Ala., 
ome exceedingly interesting information 
nm the subject. 

He writes that as Mephisto in his 
nusings has asked the question whether 
ie was “forced” to tackle the violin, he 
vill make no secret of the fact that he 
vas forced to practise when he was at 
the age of three, and that he was still in 
he cradle when his father discovered the 
eculiar effect of violin playing on his 
ender The father would try to 
lay out of tune and would observe the 
rreat uneasiness that Jascha felt and 
gain that pure intonation and fine play- 
ng would quiet him down in most cases 
if distress. 

By the bye, let me interrupt Jascha’s 
statement for a moment to say that the 
eculiar effect of music on infants at a 
ery early age has long been known as a 
their the 
hythmic impressions on the ear drum 
which music produces. In the opinion 
f many scientists of distinction. if a 
hild at a very early age; in fact, not 
many months after birth, appears insen- 
ible to pain or pleasure when hearing 
nusical sounds, it is deficient in hearing, 
t will certainly never be a musician, 
verhaps may never appreciate music in 
any sense whatever. 

To resume Jascha’s statement. He 
says that his father decided that his 
future career was to become a great vio- 
inist, and as soon as Jascha was able 
'o walk he put into his hands a quarter- 
‘ize violin and forced him to practise. 
He would keep the little fellow at it for 
t half an hour, and then again and 
‘gain, and when Jascha grew older, the 
father made him practise as much as 
‘hree hours a day. 

Jascha frankly admits that very often 
te would have preferred to play with the 
ys in the street, but he had his satis- 
‘action when his father was away. He 
vould run into the street with the violin 
‘nd there play before boys of the age of 
‘our or five, showing them the wonderful 
things he could do, and so he became tne 
lero of the neighborhood. He was al- 
wed to play with other children and to 
lay with toys, only he was more re- 
erved by nature. 

When he was six years old he learned 

‘ead and to write in his own language, 

neglecting, Jascha writes, his gen- 
ral education, no matter how far he was 
vanced in music. 

It was, however, through persistent 
‘nd forced practise that he was made to 


ears. 


roof of sensitiveness to 


j 





acquire a large répertoire which he re- 
tained till later days, when his practice 
was necessarily reduced because of many 
other things which engaged his atten- 
tion and because of the extensive tours 
around the world that made it impossible 
for him to devote many hours to practice. 

Jascha’s experience shows very dis- 
tinctly that the really great. virtuosi, in- 
deed some of our greatest composers, 
began to evince unusual musical talent 
almost in their babybood. Mozart did. 
Josef Hofmann certainly did, for he 
was only nine years of age, I believe, 
when, with 100 musicians in the orches- 
tra stacked up on the Metropolitan stage, 
he made his sensational début here in 
New York and aroused a furore in an 
audience of exceptional size and critical 
musical ability. 

The experience with such prodigies 
would tend to show that while practice 
at a very early age has been the usual 
thing, nevertheless something more was 
necessary, a natural feeling and sym- 
pathy for music and that “something” 
which we call genius, which none of us 
understand, but enables a Heifetz when 
he does make his début to carry all be- 
fore him and to rise at once to the very 
heights of his profession. 

* * + 


The identity of the teachers of certain 
of our leading singers and players comes 
up from time to time in the public press, 
with the result that there is often coff- 
siderable confusion and more often in- 
justice done to those—especially Ameri- 
cans—who really were the ones who 
gave the artists of note the foundation 
of their education if they did not wholly 
complete it. 

It has been customary, when a talented 
American won fame and was asked who 
the teachers were, to name certain for- 
eigners of distinction who might, per- 
haps, only have added a few finishing 
touches or given a lesson or two. 

Now it happened, as I think I have 
already written you, that in referring to 
Miss Mabel Garrison, I myself was in- 
duced to make the mistake which was 
also made by the New York Times in 
quoting from the opinions of certain 
writers in Berlin, where it seems she 
had made a notable success, that her 
teachers had been Marcella Sembrich 
and Lilli Lehmann, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, they had been first the Peabody 
Conservatory, then Oscar Saenger and 
later Herbert Witherspoon, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, with whom she had 
studied no less than seven years. I be- 
lieve that Miss Garrison when she went 
to Europe did, at Mr. Witherspoon’s 
suggestion, take a few lessons from Lilli 
Lehmann. It was after Miss Garrison 
had studied for several seasons with Mr. 
Saenger that the Aborns took her up, 
and she sang leading roles so success- 
fully that Hammerstein engaged her. 

The New York Times, as you may re- 
call, published a communication from 
your editor in which due correction was 
made, which brings me to say that when- 
ever any of our leading daily papers, 
especially so notably fair a paper as the 
Times, is misled into error in such mat- 
ters, if those who know the truth will 
write to the editor, suitable correction 
will always be made. 

I am impelled to say this for the rea- 
son that it is important, as illustrating 
our musical progress, that where the 
credit really belongs for an artist’s suc- 
cess to American teachers of whatever 
nationality, that credit should be frankly 
and loyally given. We have too long 
refrained from giving credit to American 
teachers of note when they deserved it. 

Surely it is high time that it should be 
generally understood that what your 
editor has always claimed is true, 
namely, that we have just as competent 
teachers in this country as they have 
abroad, and in certain instances I think 
our teachers are even superior to the 
foreigners. 

Let me give you another instance to 
prove my contention. For a number of 
years an American singer at the Metro- 
politan enjoyed a great and deserved 
popularity. She was generally esteemed 
for her fine character and the excellence 
of her performance, but it was not gen- 
erally known that her talent was largely 
due to an American teacher, namely, 
Herbert Witherspoon, himself for years 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and a fine singer as well as a 
distinguished artist. 

The artist in question studied with 
Mr. Witherspoon for eight years, going 
to him for a lesson almost daily when- 
ever she was in New York. 

This enables me to call attention to the 
fact that the really great artists always 
remain students. They realize that it is 
very easy for them to get into bad habits, 





very easy for them to relax, and that it 
needs constant attention under an expert 
teacher and coach to keep up to the high 
mark of their aspiration. 

Do you know that John McCormack, 
when he was in London, took lessons 
from Sir George Henschel, who had re- 
tired but who was glad to impart his 
experience and knowledge to our noted 
and popular Irish tenor. 

When we see, as I have said, noted and 
highly successful artists remaining stu- 
dents virtually to the end of their time, 
we realize one of the great reasons for 
their success, for their continued popu- 
larity, and last, but not least, for their 
continued ability to maintain the high 
standard that they had reached in the 
early part of their careers. 

Caruso remained a student to the end 
of his days. He was always studying. 
He didn’t let a day pass without study 
with his coach and accompanist. He was 
always open to suggestion. Many and 
many an hour has he spent with his good 
friend Scotti, not only having Scotti 
criticize his performances and make sug- 
gestions, but even having Scotti advise 
him as to matters of costume on which 
Scotti is a great authority. 

* * * 


William Rogers Chapman, who has 
done more to make Maine a musical state 
than anybody I could name with his 
Maine festivals and other work, is in 
Miami, Florida, from whence I have re- 
ceived a very delightful letter from his 
energetic and really wonderful helpmate, 
Emma, who, you know, has been for 
many years the presiding genius of that 


notable organization, the Rubinstein 
Club. 
Her letter strikes me as she writes 


that she is enjoying the wonderful cli- 
mate and June weather while we are 
having snow and slush and rain and 
general misery up here in the North. 

She and her husband were expecting 
Mana Zucca, the composer. They have 
been stirring things up in Daytona anu 
have made some addresses with regard 
to the need of putting good music into 
the public school system. They expect to 
be hack in February. 

Chapman has accomplished wonders. 
In order to do his work in Maine and 
also with the chorus of the Rubinstein, 
he had to make a round trip sometimes 
twice a week. I once listened to him 
while, with the aid of a pencil working 
on the back of an envelope, he was trying 
to figure out the number of miles he had 
traveled as well as the hours he had 
spent on railroad trains. It was way 
into the thousands. 


* * 


sy the bye, George Thornton Edwards 
is going to issue this spring a work on 
the music and musicians of Maine. All 
Maine people know, but few others know, 
that that great American contralto, 
Annie Louise Carey, and another Ameri- 
can singer, Lillian Nordica, were born 
in Maine, nor do many people know that 
in Portland was born a man who was 
pronounced by Theodore Thomas to be 
the greatest American composer. 

Well, Maine is a great state and was 
the first in line for prohibition, though 
for years, if you knew the ropes, it was 
not necessary for you to suffer. 

* * * 


While we have not been particularly 
well disposed to the works of our own 
American composers, the French have 
been more gracious and certainly more 
appreciative, for the report comes that 
the orchestral suite arranged from Blair 
Fairchild’s ballet, ‘‘Dame  Libellule,” 
played with great success recently at the 
Opéra Comique, was given at one of the 
Lamoureux concerts in Paris. 

Leading critics describe the work as 
rhythmical. fresh in invention, ingenious 
in its writing, brilliantly colored in its 
instrumentation and that it does the 
greatest credit to the young American 
school. One critic considers the score 
ingenius, subtle, of a melting orchestral 
color and containing enough real music 
to make a fortunate appearance in a 
concert. 

However, we must not forget the uni- 
versal human tendency to regard some- 
thing foreign as being better than some- 
thing we have at home. That is why so 
many men abandon a handsome - and 
wholesome wife for a painted shadow. 
Otherwise, Kipling would never have 
been able to write his celebrated poem 
on the vamp. Otherwise you wouldn’t 
see in Boston, the hub of the shoe busi- 
ness, a sign which tells you that it is a 
New York shoe store, nor would you see 
in New York a sign which tells you that 
it is a New England restaurant. 


Viafora’s Pen Studies 
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Of Histrionic Antecedents, Cecil Arden 


Made Her Stage Début at the Age of 
Three in Joseph Jefferson’s Company. 
Although the Mezzo-Soprano of the Metro- 
politan Necessarily Played a Silent Role 
at that Age, She Later “Found Her 
Voice.” She Has Been Heard in a Dozen 
“Novelties” at the Opera, and in Many 
of the More Staple Parts. Concert Audi- 
ences Throughout the United States Are 
Familiar with Her Artistic Singing 





A cabled report from Europe tells us 
that one Francois Peru has just died 
penniless in a Paris garret at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-two. When Peru 
was only twelve, he won the regard of 
Chopin by playing one of his composi- 
tions so well that Chopin offered to teach 
him free till Peru could earn enough to 
pay him. However, Peru never made his 
début as a solo pianist, but he did have a 
long period of good fortune as a piano 
teacher. Finally he was not able to 
teach any longer and so was gradually 
reduced to extreme poverty. He lived 
in a poor quarter, but was enabled to 
give a few lessons through the aid of a 
Paris piano firm which had loaned him a 


piano. The Herald tells us that Peru 
was the last of Chopin’s pupils. 
* * * 
The news has come to me that the 


great Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leipzig 
has been disbanded and also the Philhar- 
monic in Berlin owing to conditions in 
Germany at the present time. The sus- 
pension, even temporarily, of these two 
wonderful organizations will give you 
some idea of the suffering to which the 
intellectuals and the professional people 
in Europe have been reduced as one of 
the consequences of the great war. 


_— 
Distress, however, does not merely 
affiict those of today. It has afflicted 


many notable people in the past. It 
seems almost incredible that the widow 
of Abraham Lincoln was left in pecuni- 
ary distress not long after his assassina- 
tion. Two letters of hers were recently 
found by B. Sherman Fowler, a composer 
of New York, in a secret compartment 
of an old rosewood desk. The letters 
were addressed to Benjamin B. Sherman, 
grandfather of Sherman Fowler, who 
was a financier. Benjamin Sherman was 
at the time president of the Mechanics 
National Bank and one of the founders 
of the Union League Club. He got up a 
dollar fund to aid Mrs. Lincoln. 

In one of the letters Mrs. Lincoln 
wrote that not only had the family lost 
the idolized husband and father but they 
had to suffer the great injustice of a 
people who owed so much to Abraham 
Lincoln and who had done nothing to 
help the family he left behind him. 

It is difficult to realize that Mary 
Lincoln wrote that she was homeless and 
that she was deeply humiliated to think 
that she was destined to be forever 
homeless. I believe that later some 
money was raised for the Lincoln family, 
but this letter speaks for itself. 

While I am writing about misfortune, 
could anything have been more sad than 
the fact that Stephen Foster, who com- 
posed so many beautiful melodies, of 
which the “Old Folks at Home” is one, 
died as a charity patient. They have 
started a movement to pay tribute to 
Foster. Pretty late, it seems to me. 

It is now nearly sixty years since the 
day when this composer of some of our 
best American folk-songs died in the 
charity ward of a New York hospital. 


[Continued on page 8] 
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His brother, Morrison Foster, received 
a receipt in 1864 from the warden of 
Bellevue Hospital. This receipt laconi- 
cally reads: 


“Stephen Foster, died January 18. 
Coat, pants, vest, hat, shoes, overcoat. 
January 10, 1864, received of Mr. Foster 
ten shillings charge for Stephen C. Fos- 
ter, while in hospital, January 16, 1864. 

(Signed) “WILLIAM E. WHITE, 
“Warden, Bellevue Hospital.” 


All the public schools were recently 
called upon by Dr. Hollis Dann, formerly 
of Cornell and now director of music 
in Pennsylvania, to celebrate a Foster 
day. The Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh is featuring an exhibition of some 
of the personal belongings of Foster. 

By the bye, many people have believed 
that Foster was a Southerner. He was 
not, for he was born in Pittsburgh of 
Scotch-Irish parents. For a time he 
worked in his brother’s office in Cincin- 
nati, and it was here that his first songs 
were published and won _ popularity. 
After that he wandered about. The 
trouble with him was that he never stud- 
ied music seriously or took it up as a 
career—indeed, he had little musical 
training. He got to writing songs be- 
cause he naturally expressed himself, as 
Henry T. Finck said recently in a review 
of his work, in melody. 

*” * * 


Apropos of the American composer, 
let me say that things are a good deal 
different from what they were half a 
century ago. The American composer is 
certainly coming into his own. As David 
Ussher says in the Los Angeles Herald, 
no less than thirty different American 
compositions by sixteen American com- 
posers were played during the last sea- 
son at the Stadium concerts in New 
York. The conductors, as you may re- 
member, were Henry Hadley and Willem 
Van Hoogstraaten. Of these sixteen 
American composers, fourteen are still 
alive. Evidently friend Ussher is rather 
astounded that there should be such a 
large percentage of American composers 
“still alive.” The compositions included 
symphonies, symphonic poems, overtures 
and preludes. 

Ussher publishes a letter from Homer 
Grunn, in which Grunn says that having 
just returned from a visit to the Indian 
villages in New Mexico, where he wit- 
nessed a fiesta, he is convinced that it is 
a great mistake for American composers 
to remain too long in the vast centers of 
commercial activities, and he also thinks 
that the composers who stay in the big 
cities and go to hear concerts which con- 
tain few works by American composers, 
due no doubt to the lack of interest on 
the part of our foreign conductors, that 
that does not help the creative musician, 
and consequently the thing to do is for 
the American composer to go out to the 
great Southwest, where the solitude, 
where the wonderful color of the mesas, 
the plains, the Pueblo Indian life, primi- 
I simple songs would be an inspira- 
ion. 

Well, I have been out in New Mexico 
and have lived with that population 
which is a mixture of Americans, Mexi- 
cans, Indians, Negroes, Aztecs, not to 
exclude a few Irish and Germans, and 
the burros, those little donkeys, one of 
which will almost carry a house and 
furniture as well as the owner on its 
back, nor to forget the miners and cow- 
boys, and while I will admit that the 
high and dry air conduces to general 
excitement, I cannot believe that it will 
bring about that repose of the soul which 
is needed for any artistic work. 

oe Sad ~ 

Carl Brandorff, they say, has com- 
posed a new grand opera. entitled 
“Noah.” The action shows the build- 
ing of the Ark and the embarkation of 
Noah, his household, and the animals 
two by two. 

Reminds me of the old English col- 
lege song, a few lines of which T still 
remember, which the collegians used to 
yell out at the top of their voices when- 
ever, under the inspiration of the fluids 
which do not inebriate, they felt dis- 
posed to song and oratory. The words 
run something like this: 


Said Mr. Noah: “ ‘Tis very plain, 
“We soon shall have a drop of rain.” 
The animals came in one by one, 
And Noah thought they’d never have 
done. 
The animals came in two by two, 
The bounding buck and the kangaroo. 


The couplets then run on in the same 
fashion. Perhaps Mr. Brandorff will 
find in them some aid for his libretto. 

aK OK bs 


Mrs. Nan Reid Parsons, director of 
the Brooklyn Treble Clef, sends me an 
appeal to say something about her girls 
who braved a storm to give a recent con- 
cert at Carnegie Music Hall. I notice 
from the program that they rendered 
some numbers by Bruno Huhn, Cadman, 
probably to offset the influence of what 
they did with Saint-Saéns, Sarasate, 
Anton Rubinstein, Godard, Rossini, 
Haydn, Massenet and Grieg. 

The Brooklyn Clef is composed of the 
younger set in society and musical 
circles. They have been working hard 
and earnestly they tell me, and so they 
think “‘a smile from his Satanic Majesty” 
would boost them mightily. 

The most important part of Nan Reid 
Parsons’ letter is where she tells me 
that someone had remarked that the club 
was made up of young women of remark- 
able beauty, not only beauty of appear- 
ance but beauty of tone, clearness of dic- 
tion and cleanness of attack. The Clef 
soloists on the occasion were Marguerite 
Patterson, soprano; Elizabeth M. Pur- 
cell, mezzo, who were assisted by Beth 
Fischler and Pietro Saldono of the New 
York Music Lovers’ Association. The 
communication also informs me finally 
that through the efforts of their di- 
rector, Mrs. Nan Reid Parsons, the 
Brooklyn Treble Clef has become affili- 
ated with the New York Music Lovers’ 
Association. 

Well, may this pulchritudinous galaxy 
of musical enthusiasts flourish, and may 
Mrs. Nan Reid Parsons continue at their 
head and not neglect the necessary press 
work, even though, as she writes, her 
secretary, who is their publicity agent, 
is down with the grippe. 

* * * 


Henry T. Burleigh, a Negro, also a 
fine musician and composer of note, has 
recently issued a very earnest plea for 
the cooperation of colored and white 
people in preserving the Negro spirituals 
from debasement in jazz. Having heard 
some of those Negro spirituals well sung 
by colored people, I cannot sufficiently 
indorse Burleigh’s plea. 

As the appeal says, the growing ten- 
dency of some musicians, even the 
Negroes themselves, to utilize the mel- 
odies of the spirituals for fox-trot, 
shimmy and semi-sentimental songs is a 
menace to the artistic standing of the 
race. The melodies of these spirituals 
are the highest prized possessions of the 
Negroes. They are the only legacy of 
slavery days that they can be proud of 
—their one priceless contribution to the 


vast musical product of the United 
States. 
Into their making was poured the 


aspiration of a race in bondage, whose 
religion, intensely felt, was their whole 
hope and comfort and the only vehicle 
through which their inner spirits soared 
free. These spirituals, Burleigh justly 
claims, rank with the great folk music 
of the world and are among the loveliest 
of chanted prayers. And since this body 
of folk-song expresses the soul of a race 
it is a holy thing. 

Those who have been privileged to 
hear the colored people sing, especially 
the children, have realized that they 
have a natural gift for melody as well 
as very beautiful musical voices. 

* * * 


It has been announced as an induce- 
ment to go to the Chorale Francaise’s 
performance of Handel’s “Messiah” in 
the Trocadero in Paris, that “the hall 
will be heated.”” The “Messiah” has not 
been heard in Paris for a long time, so 
it is a novelty to the present generation. 

The announcement that the hall would 
be heated as an attraction might appear 
humorous, but not to those New Yorkers 
who have been forced to pay extravagant 
prices for coal and could not get it at 
that, especially if some of them live in 
Westchester County. 

* * * 


Edward Moore of the Chicago Tribune 
is one of the windy city’s most noted 
musical critics. He tells us that Claudia 
Muzio has demonstrated to the Chicago 
opera-goers that she is the greatest 
Nedda in “Pagliacci” they have ever 
heard. Yet there are some of the most 
distinguished artists who hate that réle, 
because, they say, it doesn’t give them 
a show. 

By the bye, Muzio has come out with 
the statement that no woman should be 
a mother if she is better fitted for a 
musical or artistic career. Claudia has 
no use for the old creed that the woman’s 
place is in the home; that is to say, she 
doesn’t object to a woman having a home 
or a husband in it, but she believes in 


one career at a time, or rather, as the 
interesting party who interviewed her 
put it, “one job at a time.” 

Certain it is that whenever any artist 
of such distinction as Muzio certainly 
enjoys, desires a little extra publicity 
and a picture in the papers, the way to 
stir up trouble and get the publicity is 
to bring up the old problem: can a suc- 
cessful artist be a good wife and mother 
at the same time? 

The record so far shows that the odds 
are about even. 

* * * 


Willem Van Hoogstraaten, who ap- 
peared as guest conductor at a recent 
concert of the Philharmonic, increased 
the favorable impression that he had al- 
ready made last season when he con- 
ducted some concerts at one of which he 
accompanied his wife, Mme. Elly Ney, 
the distinguished German pianist. 

This Hollander has something more 
than technical skill and the usual equip- 
ment of conductors of standing. He has 
an individuality which is marked. Any 
conductor who with a rehearsal or so can 
handle an orchestra like the Philhar- 
monic in the way that Van Hoogstraaten 
did, shows conclusively what he could do 
if he had an orchestra of that standing 
under his guidance for a season or two. 
It would be a pity if he were permitted 
to leave us. He should be retained. 
There are several symphony orchestras 
in this country who should very seriously 
consider making Mr. Van Hoogstraaten 
an offer that would be acceptable to him. 


* * * 


Henry Theophilus Finck of the New 
York Evening Post considers the most 
brilliant season in the history of the 
Metropolitan House was that of 1893-94, 
in which both Melba and Calvé made 
their sensational débuts over here, while 
Emma Eames and Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke made Gounod’s “Faust” a box 
office attraction of the first order, but 
even “Faust” was excelled in popularity 
by “Carmen.” twelve performances of 
which, according to Krehbiel, brought at 


least $100,000 into the exchequer of th 
management. The success of the oper 
remained without a parallel in the his, 
tory of opera in New York till the com; 
ing of Wagner’s “Parsifal.” 

There are some who can go back i 
operatic affairs to the earlier days wh¢ 
might perhaps insist that there weré 
other singers at the time: Patti, Lucca 
Etelka Gerster, Scalchi, Galassi, Victor 
Maurel and others. Those were thd 
golden days of the Academy of Music. 

ae oe 


Every now and then the opera pro 
vides something that is unexpected and 
also humorous. This time it was not 
the operatic black cat which makes its 
periodic appearance as if to cause the 
management to realize that it has an im 
portant réle in keeping down the rat 
and mice which infest that institution. 

In the performance of “Thais,” at a1 
extra matinée, the house having been 
sold out for the benefit of the Children’s 
Hospital, an incident occurred whic! 
delighted those who always enjoy some- 
thing that is not on the regular pro 
gram. “As “Thais” is presented now ai 
the Metropolitan, the great courtesan is 
shown, at the close of the first act, posed 
in classic manner before a multitud 
whose murmurs of admiration ar 
heard. 

On this occasion, Jeritza feeling no 
doubt that she had given the American 
audience full opportunity to appreciate 
her pulchritude, suddenly ran off the 
stage laughing heartily, on which the 
curtain fell to the astonishment of the 
conductor, the orchestra and the audi- 
ence. 

Now what was it that tickled the fancy 
of the distinguished Austrian soprano 
and caused her to quit the job in so un- 
ceremonious a manner, asks your 
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Finds Seats Empty in New York Hall; | 


But Box Office Reports “All Sold” 


MMMM 


Concert-Goer Complains and 
Charges Impertinence at 
Carnegie Hall — Manager 


States Seats Were With- 


drawn 


OMPLAINTS have frequently been 

heard from patrons of concerts that 
they have been unable te procure at the 
box-office seats sections in which they de- 
sired to sit, only to find at the concert 
that numerous seats -were vacant in the 
denied sections. A concert-goer states 
that on the afternoon of Jan. 9, she went 
to the box office to purchase a ticket for 
the Frieda Hempel concert that same 
evening. Asking for an inexpensive seat 
in the rear of the balcony, she claims 
that she was informed there were no 
tickets in that section; that they had all 
been sold. She then purchased a more 
expensive ticket in the third row of the 
baleony. Arriving at the concert the 
lady in question states that there were 
numerous seats unoccupied in her imme- 
diate neighborhood, and, in the section 
where she had first desired to purchase a 
seat, fully one-half were unoccupied. 
The box office was closed when, after the 
concert, she tried to get an explanation, 
and inquiries made of a man in uniform, 
she states, brought forth an intimation 
that the tickets were in the hands of 
speculators. The man, she says, was im- 
pertinent in manner and speech. 

“T am a musician,” she declared, “and 
have been attending concerts at Carnegie 
Hall for the past ten or fifteen years. I 
go so frequently that I don’t feel I can 
afford always to buy the more expensive 
seats, and I would regret exceedingly 
should anything happen to make it im- 
possible for me to procure these cheaper 
seats. I feel sure that a great many 
people of moderate circumstances would 
feel as I do.” 

Louis Salter, manager of the hall, 
when questioned on the subject, said that 
large blocks of seats were frequently 
withdrawn or sold for free distribution 
and that almost invariably only a por- 
tion of these were used. He then re- 


ferred the matter to the box office clerk 
who stated that the rear section of the 
balcony at the Hempel concert had been 
withdrawn by W. B. Kahn, husband of 
Mme. Hempel, which accounted for the 
patron’s inability to purchase a seat in 
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that section. : 
“With regard to the charge of im- 
pertinence on the part of our employee,” | 
said Mr. Salter, “I can only say that 
there is sometimes something to be said 
upon the other side. Anyone who has 
a grievance is apt to look for imperti- 
nence where none is intended and very 
often an unreasonable request will bring 
a reply that can be so construed.” | 





OGDEN FOUNDS MUSIC FUND 





Utah City Plans to Award Scholarship | 
by Yearly Competitions 


OGpEN, UTAH, Jan. 27.—The Ogden 
Musical Fellowship, a fund to provide an 
annual competitive musical scholarship | 
of $1,000 and to sponsor the giving of 
coneerts in this community, has recently 
been founded by public subscription. 
The project was proposed by the Rev. 
J. Edward Carver, who made the first 
subscription to the fund. The sums con- 
tributed in the period of a few weeks 
amount to $600. _ 

A temporary organization to adminis- 
ter the fund was effected at a recent 
meeting. The by-laws adopted provide 
that the winner be chosen at a competi- 
tion before a disinterested jury. Only 
promising local musicians who lack re- 
sources to continue advanced musical 
studies are eligible. The cash prize 
must be used for education in music. 





César Thomson Coming to America 


César Thomson, the celebrated violin 
virtuoso and pedagogue, will head the 
violin department of the Ithaca Conser- 
vatory when it opens its fall term on 
Sept. 20. The Conservatory has a two- 
years’ contract with him. Two of his 
distinguished pupils who are well known 
in this country are Adolfo Betti and Al- 
fred Pochon, the violinists of the F)onza- 
ley Quartet. Mr. Thomson will be heard 
in recitals during his stay in America. 
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American Orchestral Society Plans 
to Extend Field to Other States 


PTT ee CU LOUGH LG LLPLLUEE LIGA CLOCK ULPCLUL LRRD 


REPARATIONS are making by the 
American Orchestral Society, Inc., 
to extend the field of its work throughout 
the country, in the hope of creating 
new symphony orchestras and spreading 
the taste for music of the highest type. 
Plans for this expansion will be an- 
nounced later. 
This organization, founded two years 
ago in New York by Mrs. E. H. Harri- 


man, has a five-fold purpose—to give 
orchestral players opportunities’ to 
acquire symphonic routine; to give 


future conductors opportunities to direct 
orchestras; to give soloists practice with 
orchestral background; to offer to young 
composers facilities for orchestral hear- 
ings of their compositions; and to create 
by lectures, illustrated with music, bodies 
of listeners for orchestral organizations. 

The Society is, in a sense, a graduate 
school of orchestral music. Admission 
is open to all competent instrumentalists 
who desire instruction in ensemble work, 
and in New York, a certificate of merit 
is authorized by the State Board of 
Regents for work accomplished. The 
instruction takes the form of practice in 
the Society’s orchestra, of which 
Chalmers Clifton is the present con- 
ductor. This organization is not con- 
nected with any other symphonic body, 
and its free recitals serve to provide 
public appearances not only for players, 
but for assisting soloists and for student 
conductors. The American Orchestral 
Society hopes to establish similar student 
orchestras, under the direction of trained 
conductors, in many cities, and these 
orchestras, it is hoped, will eventually 
become self-supporting municipal or- 
ganizations. Players trained in New 
York by the Society will be sent to cities 
in which municipal orchestras are estab- 
lished to serve as a nucleus about which 
a local organization is to be built. Con- 
ductors, also trained by the Society, will 
be furnished. 

At present there are twelve students 
in the conductors’ training class. Their 
course of studies includes score-reading, 
baton technique, orchestral discipline, 
and interpretation. At least three of 
these students have been successful as 
leaders in musical comedy theaters and, 
by affiliation with the American Orches- 
tral Society, are seeking to apply their 
gifts in the higher forms of music. Fre- 
quent rehearsals with the Society’s or- 
chestra supplement theoretical instruc- 
tion. 

Solo performers are given an oppor- 
tunity in this Society of practising with 
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Composers may submit manuscripts to 
the Society, and these are examined by 
a committee. The works which are 
regarded as showing sufficient promise 
are performed by the orchestra. It is 
hoped that in this way many composi- 
tions which otherwise would lie neglected 
on the shelves for many years will gain 
a hearing. 

The Society has founded a course of 
lectures on the instruments of the or- 
chestra, given by Gerald Reynolds, with 
demonstrations of the instruments 
themselves by symphony’ musicians. 
These lectures have been approved by 
the Board of Education in New York, 
and the Society plans to establish similar 
courses in many other cities. These 
lectures culminate in a full orchestral 
recital, at which all of the musical de- 
tails explained in previous sessions are 
put in practice. 


GANZ FORCES PLAY 
WITH PIANO SOLOIST 


St. Louis Has Week of Opera 
Sung by Artists of San 
Carlo Company 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, Jan. 27.—Rudolf Ganz gave 
a fine program for the ninth pair of 
Symphony concerts. The matinée on 
Jan. 19 was confined to the classics for 
the most part. The Mozart’s Symphony 
in G Minor was beautifully played; so 
also were Tchaikovsky’s “Francesco da 
Rimini” Fantasie, Beethoven’s ‘“Leo- 
nore” Overture No. 3, and Chopin’s 
Concerto No. 2, in which the soloist, 
Marie Kryl, made a decidedly good im- 
pression. She added the ‘“Fantasie- 
Impromptu” by the same composer as an 
extra. 

The San Carlo Opera Company was at 
the Odeon for the week of Jan. 12. 
“Aida,” on Sunday, had Marie Rappold 
in the title réle, Manuel Salazar as 
Rhadames and Joseph Royer as Ama- 
nasro. These three artists were heartily 
applauded, though Mr. Salazar was suf- 
fering from an attack of grippe, which 
obliged him to forego his Wednesday 
evening appearance. On Monday night 
“Madama Butterfly” was given, with 
Tamaki Miura, Romeo Boscacci and 
Mario Valle. This trio, augmented by 
Anita Klinova, De Biasi and Cervi, made 
the evening notable. 

The Tuesday opera was “Boheme” 
with a fine cast, including Anna Fitziu, 
Sophie Charlebois, Mario Valle and De 
Biasi. The Rodolfo was a newcomer, 
Rogolio Baldrich, an Argentinian tenor. 
His voice, while light, is one of great 
beauty. On Wednesday he sang F£nzo in 
“La Gioconda” with Marie Rappold and 
Joseph Royer. On Thursday “Traviata” 
was given, the cast including Josephine 
Lucchese, coloratura. Friday night 
brought a packed house to hear “Otello,” 
and on Saturday afternoon “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci’ made up a 
double bill in which Salazar, Mario No- 
velli and Alice Homer were the princi- 
pals. Giuseppi Interrante and Carlo 
Peroni were the efficient conductors. 











NUTLEY, N. Jd. 


Jan. 27.—The first subscription con- 
cert of the Glee Club of Nutley was 
given under the leadership of Frank 
Kasschau, who is also assistant conduc- 
tor of the Orpheus Club of Newark, in 
the Vincent Church on Jan. 19. The or- 
ganization showed splendid coaching, its 
tone quality and phrasing being gener- 
ally good. The program, which was re- 
ceived with genuine appreciation by the 
audience, included “John Peel,” by An- 
drews; “Invictus” by Huhn, and “The 
Scissors Grinder,” by Tungst. C. B. 





ALBANY, N. Y. 


Jan. 29.—The Letz Quartet gave a re- 
cital of chamber music in Chancellor’s 
Hall, recently, under the auspices of the 
Music Association of the New York State 
College for Teachers. The quartet in- 
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cludes Hans Letz, first violin; 
Edward 


Bachmann, second _ violin; 
Kreiner, viola, and Horace Britt, 
The numbers played included a Quartet 
in C by Mozart; Schubert’s Quartet 
D Minor and Kreisler’s Quartet in A 
Minor, 
first time. 
Flaxen Hair” was given as an encore. 
W. A. HOFFMAN. 


WASHINGTON HEARS 


COATES AS LEADER 


Samaroff and Siloti Appear in 





Piano Recitals—Damrosch 
Lectures on “Ring”’ 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 
Coates as guest conductor and Frieda 
Hempel as soloist the New York Sym- 
phony was received with enthusiasm on 
Jan. 16. 
the chief number and it was excellently 
played. So also was the Finale from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Czar Saltan” and 
the Prelude and Finale from “Tristan 
and Isolde.”” Mme. Hempel sang an aria 
from Weber’s “Freischiitz” brilliantly 
and was charming in a group of songs 
by Mozart, Humperdinck and Verdi. 

The high regard in which Washington 
holds Olga Samaroff, pianist, as an art- 
ist was shown at her concert in Jan. 18, 
when the audience remained seated until 
she had added a double encore after a 
brilliant and exacting program. The 
personal touch which Mme. Samaroff in- 
fused through her remarks on the vari- 
ous compositions was an added attrac- 
tion. Her program gave excellent oppor- 
tunity for the artist’s interpretative 
powers and well rounded technique. It 
included Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 10, No. 
2; Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor; 
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the last played in Albany for the 
Debussy’s “The Girl With the 


29.—With Albert 


Brahms’ Fourth Symphony was 


Brahms’ Intermezzo, Capriccio and 
Rhapsody in E Flat; “Lotus Land,” by 
Seott; “The Ride of the Valkyries,” 
Wagner-Hutcheson, and other pieces. 
This concert was the fourth of the Mas- 
ter Pianists’ series. 

Poetry, grace and pantomimic illustra- 
tion contributed to the pronounced suc- 
cess achieved by Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn with their corps of Denishawn 
dancers on Jan. 19. The dance drama of 
“Xoxhitl,” a touch of legendary Mexico, 
was exquisite, while many of the dances 
were miniature dramas. The accompani- 
ments were played by a quartet com- 
posed of Louis Horst, piano; J. Froling, 
violin; Augusto Scalzi, flute, and Peter 
Kleynenberg, ’cellist. Liszt’s ‘Liebes- 
traum” had a sympathetic interpretation 
by Miss St. Denis. 

All these events were managed locally 
by T. Arthur Smith, Inc. 

Under the auspices of the Washington 
Society of Fine Arts, Walter Damrosch 
began a series of lecture-recitals on 
Wagner’s “Ring of the Nibelungen” on 
Jan. 17. With intimate knowledge of his 
subject, Mr. Damrosch analyzed the 
music of “Rheingold” and gave an inter- 
esting sketch of the libretto. 

Alexander Siloti, pianist, made his ini- 
tial appearance in concert in Washington 
at the City Club on Jan. 18 under the 
management of Mrs. Wilson Greene. 
With amazing technique, colorful inter- 
pretations and the magic of his artistry 
the Russian pianist held his audience 
through a lengthy program of works by 
Bach, Liszt, Chopin, Ravel, Rubinstein 
and others. 


Katharine Goodson Coming for Tour 


Katharine Goodson, distinguished Eng- 
lish pianist, will come to America next 
September for a tour of three months. 
This will be her first visit to this country 
in three seasons. Her concert appear- 
ances will be under the direction of 
Catharine A. Bamman. 








DEEMS TAYLOR 


has just added to his ‘‘ TRADITIONAL SONGS” and published in 
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i Visl« sad Cello Wacks Added to Manic Cotalen 


TTT eee Lee Cee 


Symphonic Rhapsody by A. Walter Kramer Among Important 
) Additions to Violin Literature—Selim Palmgren Contri- 
butes Seven Works—Four Bagatelles for ’Cello from the 





Pen of Louis Gruenberg—Volumes by Rupert Hughes and 
Blair Fairchild—Lutenist Melodies and Sacred Numbers 
for Singers—American and Foreign Compositions for 


Piano 





By SYDNEY DALTON 
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OUBTLESS there has never been a time in the history of 
American music when the output has been so great as it is 
now. Nor has there been better quality than is evident in 
the average composition today. 
epoch making, to be sure, but the upward trend may be esti- 
mated and followed. Publishers are put to it to keep up with 


The general quality is not 


the flood of manuscripts, but manage to make a very respectable showing, 
both with the works of native and foreign musicians. 


Among recent publications for violin 
there is A. Walter Kramer’s Symphonic 
Rhapsody (Carl Fischer). The main 
theme of the work is a straightforward, 
broad melody in F Minor which intro- 
duces the solo instrument. It is marked 
Moderato and has something of noble- 
ness in its swing. Two of the subsidiary 
themes which follow are attributed by 
Mr. Kramer to Negro music: “I’m 
Troubled in Mind” and “De Lord Deliv- 
ered Daniel.” The second of these is in 
reality the second subject of the work, 
introduced in the key of G and entering 
into the development later on. The the- 
matic material is well contrasted and 
well handled. This composition bears the 
stamp of sincerity that is a part of 
Kramer’s music. He has not been led 
astray by the glamor of modernism into 
strange harmonic paths. He has some- 
thing to say that is worth saying and 
he says it intelligibly and well. It is 
dedicated to Kathleen Parlow and has 
both orchestral and piano accompani- 
ments. Judging from the piano version, 
and the instrumentation indicated there- 
in, the full score is colorful. “Entr’acte,” 
by the same composer and from the same 
press, is a charming and highly effective 
little piece dedicated to Fritz Kreisler. 

Selim Palmgren’s Op. 78 (Composers’ 
Music Corporation) is a collection of 
seven violin numbers containing much 
of interest. The titles in themselves are 
a slight indication of the variety which 
Palmgren has injected into the set: 
“Prelude,” “Humoresque,” “Canzonetta,” 
“The Fiddler,” “Finnish Romance,” “Ori- 
ental Serenade” and “Preghiera.” Not 
one of these pieces is lacking in attrac- 
tiveness, and violinists seeking additions 
to their repertory will do well to give 
them attention. The “Prelude,” “Finnish 
Romance” and “Preghiera,” for example, 
are delightful. “Memories” by Richard 
Czerwonky (Carl Fischer) is a severely 
classical little melody, in double stopping 
for the most part. It is built on ap- 
proved lines. 


Gruenberg Works for ’Cello 


It is one thing to gather an impression 
regarding a man’s work and quite an- 
other to have to justify the impression. 
And, further, in forming an estimate 
of the value and style of a comparatively 
new composer whose compositions have 
not yet been subjected to the refining 
processes of time, there is always the 
likelihood of having to change one’s valu- 
ation later on. However, after examin- 
ing a number of Louis T. Gruenberg’s 
works there is a feeling that he is not 
immune to the musical thought of César 
Franck. His Op. 12, Four Bagatelles 
for ’Cello and Piano (Composers’ Music 
Corporation) hint at this in two particu- 





lars. Obviously, Gruenberg is thinking 
in the idiom of today, yet he displays 
strong diatonic anchorage. He does not, 
as so many of his young contemporaries 
do, fly off immediately to an unrelated 
key. Rather, he seeks the greatest va- 
riety within the limits of his original 
key, and when he feels that he has fin- 
ished with it he passes quietly to some- 
thing else. 

The second indication is the facility 
he has in hitting upon some original or 
happy bit of figuration and using it over 
and over again, always with a new twist, 
showing it from a different angle. These 
four bagatelles, which have again 
brought these phases of Gruenberg’s 
work to mind, are called “Chanson du 
Matin,” “Chanson a la Lune,” “A la 
Guitare” and “A la Burla.” One procliv- 
ity Gruenberg has in common with a 
number of our American composers is 
his fondness for French titles. Some 
courageous innovator will break out into 
English one of these days. 

Berta Josephine Hecker’s “Spanish 
Dance” is dedicated to Pablo Casals. It 
has a certain amount of vim and dash 
to it, but is conventionally imitative. 
Selim Palmgren’s “Tears” and ‘“Land- 
scape” have much of the attractiveness 
of his violin pieces. The “Landscape,” 
however, becomes monotonous in its ac- 
companiment. 


New American Songs 


Rupert Hughes has a dual personality. 
Hughes the novelist and Hughes the 
composer are the antithesis of each other. 
The former is a plausible, genial and 
entertaining fellow, the latter an ob- 
scure, turgid and forbidding character. 
Two volumes of his songs have been 
clamoring for consideration for some 
weeks, but each friendly approach was 
repulsed with heavy losses of good hu- 
mor. They are called “Songs of the 
Aftermath” and “Profane Lyrics” 
(G. Schirmer). Most of them seem to 
fail to grasp the spirit of the lyric as 
a whole, stressing, rather, unimportant 
details and leaving an impression of a 
number of fragments strung together. 
The accompaniments are _ frequently 
awkward and heavy in construction, and 
there is a lack of melodic line or har- 
monic coloring. In these songs Mr. 
Hughes seems to have set out deliberately 
to be different, and in that at least he 
has succeeded. 

Two songs by Sol Alberti, “The Hour” 
and “Trees,” a setting of Joyce Kilmer’s 
beautiful, gem-like lyric (Carl Fischer), 
are musicianly and well written but lack- 
ing in inspiration. Roland Farley’s 
“Wind Flowers” is a simple melody that 
suffers from monotony in the accompani- 
ment. Werner Josten’s “The Discreet 
Nightingale” and “Christmas” are made 
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interesting by a certain individuality. 
The former is well removed from the 
commonplace. 

Blair Fairchild is an American com- 
poser who has produced some commend- 
able works. More or less fresh from the 
press come “Deux Chants Populaires 
Persans” (A. Durand and Son, Paris). 
It is reasonable to suppose that to Per- 
sians they would sound very interesting. 
In the “Songs from the Chinese,” how- 
ever,.Fairchild has done much better. 
To be sure, in some of them he seems to 
be striving for out-of-the-way effects, 
but in two of them at least he has 
achieved attractive, colorful music. The 
“Red Cockatoo” is original in conception 
and well knit, and “‘New Corn” is a 
charming fancy. 

“Les Yeux” by Mabel Wood Hill 
(J. Hamelle, Paris) is in the spirit of 
the poem in conception, but lacks imag- 
ination. Frank Herbert Scherer’s four 
songs, “A Gray Day,” “Landscape,” “My 
Hope” and “A Fable” (Composers’ Mu- 
sic Corporation), are out of the beaten 
track. They reflect musicianship and 
seriousness and have a discriminative 
regard for the texts. 


Additions to Lutenist Series 


Two further additions to the excellent 
series of Dr. Edmund Horace Fellowes’ 
transcriptions from the English school 
of lutenist song writers have been issued 
(Winthrop Rogers, London). One is 
John Dowland’s “From Silent Night” 
and the other Thomas Ford’s ‘‘What 
Then Is Love?” These excellent old melo- 
dies are well worth the careful attention 
that Dr. Fellowes has bestowed upon 
them. They have a quaint charm which 
time has not spoiled. W. G. Whittaker’s 
two song carols suffer from a fault that 
is prevalent with many present-day 
writers: an over-insistence upon a small 
motif of figuration. In the first of these 
songs Mr. Whittaker starts out with a 
succession of triads in the root posi- 
tion, played by the right hand. Later he 
varies them with a succession of ear- 
testing sevenths, used in the same 
manner. 

In the second song, “Lullay! Lullay!” 
he uses a figure of broken chords in 
double notes for page after page. This 
kind of writing becomes extremely mo- 
notonous. Two songs by Anna Priscilla 
Risher, “Firefly Fairies” and a waltz 
song, “Song of the Brown Thrush,” are 
melodious and grateful (Arthur P. 
Schmidt). The second is also a good 
technical study for vocalists. They are 
published for high and low voices. A 
duet arrangement of Charles P. Scott’s 
“Enchantment” is another waltz song 
from the same press. 

From England comes an arrangement 
of the Negro spiritual “Steal Away,” 
made by Lawrence Brown (Winthrop 
Rogers). The accompaniment is kept 
nicely in accord with the character of 
the melody and has considerable color. 
“Would That I Knew” by M. H. LeBaron 
is a ballad with the sentimental touches 
of its kind. (G. Ricordi & Co.) 

Three attractive little encore songs are 
“When That I Was and a Tiny Little 
Boy” by Gerrard Williams, “Fairy Rings” 
by Ernest Howard and “Phyllis” by 
Charles Sampson (W. Paxton and Co., 
London). They are tuneful and pithy. 
Gertrude Ross’ “Delight of the Out-of- 
Doors” (White-Smith Co.) is written by a 
Californian and dedicated to her State. 
In its three well-knit pages it contains 
much variety, brightness and dash, with 
a climax which singers will like. It is 
published for high and low voices. “I’m 
a Wand’rin’” is from the same press, 
with words and music by Samuel Rich- 
ard Gaines. It is a plaintive little Negro 
melody that is equally effective in its 
arrangements for male and _ mixed 
choruses. 


Solos for the Church 


A group of sacred songs includes Fer- 
dinand Hummel’s “Hallulujah!” with a 
poetic paraphrase of words from the 
psalms appropriately done by Frederick 
H. Martens (G. Ricordi and Co.). “Sol- 
diers of Christ, Arise,” by William R. 
Spence, is a broad, flowing song with 
considerable fullness in the organ accom- 
paniment. Cuthbert Harris’ “Crossing 
the Bar” is a duet setting for soprano 
and mezzo-soprano of Tennyson’s words 
and is from the same publisher (Arthur 
P. Schmidt). It opens with a solo for 
the lower voice and is quite simple 
throughout. 

“T See Him Everywhere” by Florence 
Turner-Maley (G. Schirmer) has a 
touch of originality about it that makes 
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it grateful. It is for high and low voices. 
“Hear, O Heavens” by Franklin Riker 
is a welcome addition to the sacred lit- 
erature. “The Heavenly Voice” by Gran- 
ville English,” and “Great Peace Have 
They” and “The Lord Is’ Nigh Unto 
Them” by Stanley T. Reiff (Carl 
Fischer) have sufficient merit to com- 
mend them to church soloists. The first 
is for high and low voices and the last 
two for high only. 


Worth While Piano Music 


Two numbers in a set of “Six Sterling 
Compositions by American Composers” 
(John Church Co.) have been received. 
The first of these is an extremely melo- 
dious little fancy by Ethelbert Nevin, 
“The Nightingale’s Song.” This has 
heretofore been available in a volume of 
Nevin’s works, but its popularity was 
so pronounced that it was deemed ad- 
visable to bring it out as a separate 
number. The Scherzo from Harold Mor- 
ris’ Sonata for Piano, Op. 2, is in this 
set because of its adaptability to concert 
use by itself. It is not extremely difficult, 
but demands fleetness and lightness. 

L. Leslie Loth’s “Little Wild Flower” 
and “Warrior’s March” are from the 
same press. They are excellent teaching 
material and attractive pieces for young 
pianists, with good contrast of touch and 
rhythm. “Autumn Leaves,” a Valse Ca- 
price by the same composer, is as com- 
mendable as the former. Mr. Loth can be 
simple without being commonplace. 

The first series of Paul Paray’s “Re- 
flects Romantiques” (Jean Jobert, Paris; 
Fine Arts Importing Corp., New York) 
contains four numbers not without merit. 
The second of these, “Ardemment,” is 
a rapid, Schumannesque melody that 
hurries along agreeably. The last, “Avec 
Fougue,” also has a hint of Schumann, 
though neither piece is in any sense a 
direct imitation. The set is well worth 
attention. C. d’Ollone’s “Suite Ori- 
entale’ (Maurice Senart, Paris) is a 
volume of ten colorful compositions; im- 
pressionistic sketches, vivid and well 
drawn. Like many of his compatriots, 
Mr. d’Ollone affects the habit of writing 
in two parts for extended periods. It is 
not always entirely successful, but again 
he achieves some agreeable results. 

“Derwentwater Memories” by Joseph 
Roeckel (Winthrop Rogers, London) are 
not stamped with any particularly orig- 
inal flights of imagination. Both in 
structure and melodic content they are 
strictly conventional. 


Collections for Teachers 


A volume of “Musical Fancies” (Ar- 
thur P. Schmidt) contains twelve com- 
positions by American writers. It 1s 
the third volume in the series and con- 
tains numbers that are both interesting 
and useful. The composers represented 
are Florence N. Barbour, Charles Den- 
née, G. A. Grant-Schaefer, R. Deane 
Shure, John W. Bischoff, George F. 
Hamer, Archie A. Mumma, Frank 
Lynes, Joseph L. Rogers, Arthur Foote, 
Rudolf Friml and Templeton Strong. 

The third part of George Folsom 
Granberry’s “Sight, Touch and Hearing,” 
from the Schmidt press, continues his 
interesting method of fundamental train- 
ing for young students. Mr. Granberry 
has a way of combining the elements of 
harmony, form, history and technique 
that is not only comprehensive and in- 
structive but at the same time entertain- 
ing. This series is recommended to 
teachers. 

Three Dances, “Grandmother’s Min- 
uet,” “Dance of the Brownies” and 
“Plantation Dance,” by N. Louise 
Wright, and a little set of pieces called 
“Christmas Day in the Country” by 
Mary Helen Brown (G. Schirmer) are 
among the little teaching pieces of merit 
adapted to the needs of very young 
pupils. 





Sonneck Names By-laws Committee for 
Contemporary Music Society 


The committee appointed to draw up 
a constitution and by-laws for the Amer- 
ican section of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music will comprise 
the following: O. G. Sonneck, chairman; 
Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, J. Lawrence Erb, 
Albert Stoessel, William B. Tuthill and 
Emerson Whithorne. At the meeting In 
New York on Jan. 11, at which it was 
decided to form this section, Mr. Son- 
neck was authorized to appoint this com- 
mittee, which is to report to a general 
meeting of the section not later than 
March 1. 
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BALTIMOREANS RUSH 
TO SUNDAY CONCERT 


Sabbatarian Protest Fails to 
Stop Evening Program— 
Visitors’ Recitals 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 27—-The Sunday eve- 
ning concert of the Baltimore Symphony 
on Jan. 21 aroused great public interest 
because of the vigorous protests of those 
who object to Sunday concerts. Fred- 
erick R. Huber, as Municipal Director of 
Music, advanced the project for this eve- 
ning program, in spite of these protests, 
and the great demand for seats, although 
the sale was strictly limited to week- 


days, showed that a vast majority of 
the public is in favor of the movement. 
All seating and standing space was 
filled, and a crowd assembled in the foyer 
“listened in” through the closed doors 
of the auditorium. 

Under the baton of Gustav Strube, the 
orchestra played Goldmark’s “Rustic 
Wedding” Symphony, “Saint-Saéns’ 
“Rouet d’Omphale,” and the Introduc- 
tion to the Third Act of “Lohengrin,” 
and exhibited fine tone, rhythm and 
prompt response to the conductor’s beat. 
Frances Peralta of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company sang in convincing style 
“Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida” and “Un 
Bel Di” from “Madama Butterfly.” The 
audience greeted this program with de- 
cided enthusiasm. The concert has been 
the topic of discussion in the Open Forum 
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of the press columns, and the expres- 
sions of approval have greatly outnum- 
bered the few dissenting opinions from 
certain members of the clergy. This wil- 
lingness to support Sunday night con- 


certs is regarded as a vote of approval | 


for the continuance of the project. 

Fritz Kreisler was acclaimed by a rec- 
ord audience at his violin recital at the 
Lyric on Jan. 24. With Carl Lamson at 
the piano, he was heard in the Grieg 
Sonata in C Minor, the Bruch Concerto 
in G Minor, and many miscellaneous 
numbers, and had to give several en- 
cores. The concert was one of a series 
scheduled under the management of Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene of Washington. 

The welcome to John Charles Thomas, 
who appeared at the Lyric on Jan. 22, 
was especially cordial because Baltimore 
is the baritone’s home town. Mr. Thomas 
sang with artistic effect and was ably 
assisted by Clara Deeks, soprano, and 
Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, a member of the 
Peabody Conservatory faculty. This con- 
cert was given for the benefit of charity 
under the auspices of Boumi Temple. 

Dr. T. Tertius Noble, organist and 
composer, gave an interesting recital at 
old St. Paul’s Church on Jan. 22, under 
the auspices of the Baltimore Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists, and 
played as his chief number his own Toc- 
cata and Fugue in F Minor. His an- 
thems, “Souls of the Righteous” and 
“Fierce Was the Billow,” were sung, the 
dramatic interest of the last-named being 
well expressed by the massed choir which 
had been drilled by Harold Randolph. 

Dr. John O. Hemmeter, physician, who 
in his leisure engages in composition, 
was represented at an evening of sacred 
music at Brown Memorial Church by a 
setting of “Entreat Me Not to Leave 
Thee,” scored for soprano and contralto, 
with organ. It was sung by Elizabeth 
McComas and Eugenia Earp Arnold, 
with Robert Leroy Haslup at the organ. 
Numbers by Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Horatio Parker were given by an aug- 
mented choir. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers gave an attractive 
program at the Lyric on Jan. 20, at a 
benefit performance organized by the 
Flying Club of Baltimore. The princi- 
pals and the supporting dancers were 
enthusiastically applauded. Excellent 
aid was given by Louis Horst, pianist, 
assisted by J. Frolig, violin; Augusto 
Scalzi, flute, and Peter Kleyenberg, cello. 


New Wilmington Hears Suzanne Keener 


NEw WILMINGTON, PA., Jan. 27.—Su- 
zanne Keener, coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a 
concert in the chapel of Westminster 
College on Jan. 15, singing numbers by 
Mozart, Strauss, Proch, Donizetti and 
others with beauty of voice and excellent 
style. She had many recalls and sang 
several encores. 
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Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, Voice and Piano 
Instructor of New York 


Singers should possess a_ thorough 
knowledge of piano technique declares 
Mrs. Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, vocal 
coach and pianist of New York, who has 
gained recognition here and abroad as a 
concert artist and accompanist. To gain 
the essentials of musicianship without 
which the best of singing is incomplete, 
the piano is indispensable, Mrs. Irvine 
says. To this end she has combined 
instruction in voice and piano, with 
results that go far to justify her con- 
tention, 

In addition to conducting her studio 
in Carnegie Hall, Mrs. Irvine has been 
for several years director of the voice 
and choral department of the Benjamin 
School, New York; and has been as- 
sociated with St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, 
N. C., St. Mary’s School, Burlington, 
N. J., and St. Margaret’s at Waterbury, 
Conn., in addition to private schools in 
New York. Mrs. Irvine is now arrang- 


ing a European travel tour for the 
summer, upon which she will be accom- 
panied by a limited number of women 
students. 





CHICAGOANS VISIT KENOSHA 


Little Symphony Gives Two Concerts— 
Cortot Heard in Recital 


KENOSHA, WB., Jan. 27.— The last 
week has been one of the busiest musical 
periods in the history of Kenosha. The 
Little Symphony of Chicago, under 
George Dasch, was presented in two 
concerts on Jan. 10. The children’s pro- 
gram of the afternoon had a large at- 
tendance and was a most pronounced 
success. In the evening the Symphony 
gave its regular concert, which was also 
well attended. Of special interest was 
the Adagio and Presto from Saint- 
Saéns’ Second Symphony. Ethel Bene- 
dict, soprano, made a fine impression as 
soloist on this occasion and was com- 
pelled to add several encores 

Alfred Cortot, pianist, was presented 
in recital at the Elks’ Club on Jan. 12, 
under the sponsorship of Mrs. Z. G. Sim- 
mons. He played the Franck Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue, twelve Chopin 
Etudes, Debussy’s “Children’s Corner” 
and a group of Liszt numbers. A large 
and enthusiastic audience was present to 
hear the artist in this, his second recital 
here. <A descriptive talk on this pro- 
gram was given before the recital at the 
studio of Wesley La Violette. 

Amy Corey Fisher will give a series 
of afternoon lecture-musicales at the 
home of Mrs. A. H. Lance. The series 
is announced to begin on Jan. 22 and 
will be open to the public. 

WESLE Y La VIOLETTE. 


Althouse ieee in Nebraska Cities 


HASTINGS; NEB., Jan. 27.—Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, was heard in recital under 
the auspices of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of the Y. W. C. A. 
on the evening of Jan. 18. With the 
assistance of Rudolph Gruen at the 
plano, who was heard also as soloist, the 
tenor gave a stirring presentation of his 
program that included songs in French 
and English and an aria from Meyer- 
beer’s “L’Africaine.” Mr. Althouse was 
heard in Norfolk and Omaha on Jan. 15 
and 16 respectively. 
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Allen MeQuhae com. 


tone production and 
clear diction. 


| ger McQUHAE, whose recent sue- 
cessful New York recital in the Town 
Hall was highly commended by the daily 
newspapers, is a pupil of 


Felix Hughes 


Two qualities of excellence commented upon were Mr. 
McQuhae’s smooth tone production and clear diction. 


The Herald writes that 
selections he was a good second in quality of voice, style 
and clearness of diction to John MeCormack.” 

According to the World Mr. MceQuhae’s voice 
tionally pure and resonant in quality. His singing was 
marked by a perfect legato, perfect diction and restraint.” 

The Globe speaks of the 
fine dignity and purity of style” 
a group of Handel songs 
most enjoyable song recitals the season has brought in its 


The Journal credits the 
“clear, smooth and even—really a 
beautiful organ” and “almost perfect diction.” 


Mr. Hughes’ studio is at 50 West 67th Street, New York. 
The telephone number is Columbus 1405. 


smooth 


“in the delivery of several of his 
is excep- 


“abundant technical skill and 
with which he delivered 
and mentions it as “one of the 


tenor with “an excellent legato 
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OF MUSIC 


Announces the Special Engagement of 


MADAME 


DELIA VALERI 


Famous New York Vocal Teacher 


Teacher of many leading artists before the public today 
including members of Metropolitan Opera Company 











for its 


1923| SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 11923 


Five Weeks, From June 25 to July 28 
PRIVATE LESSONS——REPER TOIRE——TEACHERS’ CLASS 























N. B. The tremendous success which Mme. Valeri obtained in Chicago in the 
Summer of 1920 when she gave an average of 111 lessons per week and was 
obliged to give some lessons also on Sundays to accommodate applicants from 
all parts of the country as well as the inquiries and demands of reserva- 
tions which have been pouring in during these last two years lead to believe 
that Mme. Valeri’s entire teaching time will be taken within the next sixty days. 
Students and Teachers who intend to avail themselves of this unique opportun- 
ity should immediately reserve time. Please wire or write at once. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


Mme. Valeri has agreed to award a free SCHOLARSHIP of two private lessons per week to the most gifted vocal 
student. 


For Particulars and Special Catalogue Apply to 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT 


514 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. — 
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“Her interpretations were im- 
bued with a musical spirit that 
made their appeal irresistible.” 


London Musical Courier 





Returns to America After Scoring 
Brilliant 
Success in 
London Recital, 


Nov. 9, 1922. 


What the 


said : 


‘‘Her interpretations were 
imbued with a musical spirit 
that made their appeal irre- 
sistible to the large audience 
present which rewarded her 
with the keenest attention 
and enthusiastic approbation 
of her play. She has a big- 
ness of view and a virility of 
expression which, together 
with an earnestness of man- 
ner and charm of personal- 
ity, make her renderings 
worthy to rank with those 
of our leading pianists. 

“She has developed her 
technique to a point where it 
responds spontaneously to 
her musical thoughts so that she gives herself unreservedly to con- 
veying to her auditors her conception of the composers’ intentions 
with the happiest of results. Her intuitive sense of rhythm, nuance 
and tone color gave a life and glow to her performances which is 
rare among young artists.’”,—-The London Musical Courier. 


London Critics 








Photo by Swaine, London 


““A fine technic—a keen sense of musical beauty.””—Evening 


Standard. 
“Delightfully fluent.’-—Observer. 


‘Touch of peculiar delicacy and refinement—played with no lit- 
tle sympathy and sensitiveness.''—-Telegraph. 


‘Interpretation touched with peculiar distinction—Liszt Fantasy 
was executed brilliantly..""—Canadian Gazette (London). 


‘Plays with a great deal of charm. Natural and unaffected at the 
piano. Her Liszt number was most masterly.’’"—Express. 


‘Succeeded in creating a very favorable impression by the way 
she played such familiar works as the ‘Waldstein’ sonata, Schu- 
mann’s ‘Kreisleriana,’) and some Chopin. The performances were 
fresh, sincere and genuinely musical.’’"—Times. 


“She has temperament, and her interpretations reveal thought 
and intelligence.’-—Musical Standard. 


‘That brilliant young Canadian, Miss Mona Bates, made a suc- 
cess of her first recital in England.’°—‘*‘London Letter,’’ Toronto Sat- 
urday Night, Mary McLeod Moore (Pandora on London Times). 


‘Played with real brilliance."-—Musical News and Herald. 
“A very successful recital.""—Canada (London). 


‘Brilliant Canadian pianist’s recital in Empire's Metropolis a 
notable success ; possesses the magnetism which holds an 
audience. The genuine enthusiasm of the prolonged applause 
showed the delight Miss Bates gave to her audience.’-—London 
Correspondent to Toronto Star. 





Address: Steinway Hall, New York Steinway Piano 











NEGROES PROPOSE 
TO FORM SYMPHONY 


S. Coleridge-Taylor Musical 
Society Active—Hear 
Fisk Singers 
By Cleveland G. Allen 
The S. Coleridge-Taylor Musical So- 
ciety, formed about a year ago, already 
has a membership of 1000, and hopes to 
present in public concert in New York 
at an early date a symphony orchestra of 
100 players and a chorus of 100 voices. 
This society, which was instituted to 
perpetuate the memory of Samuel Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, aims to foster the works 
of the famous Negro composer, to en- 
courage Negro artists by assisting them 
to obtain engagements, to promote and 
preserve Negro art and to encourage 
orchestral playing and choral singing. 
It plans to keep a lookout for all promis- 
ing young musical aspirants among the 
Negroes and to assist them in furthering 


their musical education by providing 
scholarships. One of its activities will 
be to promote Sunday afternoon con- 


certs, at which artists from various 
parts of the country will appear. 

It is the aim of the organization to 
have 10,000 members and to rank as one 
of the leading musical associations 
among colored people in the world. 
Gwendolyn Taylor, daughter of Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor, has written from Eng- 
land that she is very much interested in 
the movement started in America to 
honor the memory of her father. 

The founder and president of the so- 
ciety is David A. Donald, a young Negro 
musician who has been influenced by the 
works of Coleridge-Taylor. Mr. Donald, 
who is a violinist, has been a resident of 
New York for fourteen years. He began 
his musical career under David I. Mar- 
tin and later took up the study of the 


violin under Jean Munkacsky. He is 
now a pupil of Car! Tollefsen. Mr. Don- 
ald has interested many Negro musi- 


cians in the society, and, to further its 
work, is editing a magazine, Musical Ac- 
tivities, which is devoted to the develop- 
ments of Negro music. 

The other officers of the society are: 
G. R. Falconer, vice-president; Gertrude 
Mae Hill, second vice-president; Dr. 
Alma Haskins, treasurer; Cornelia 
Fishburn, assistant treasurer; Beatrice 
Jempson, recording secretary; Carrie 
Evelyn Williams, corresponding secre- 
tary; W. Arthur Calhoun, musical di- 
rector; P. R. Waples, assistant. director ; 
Rudolf Grant, choral leader; E. Gilbert 
Anderson, orchestra leader; James E. 
Mallit, assistant orchestral leader; Ce- 
cilia de Silva, chairman reception com- 
mittee, and Blanch Deas-Harris, chair- 
man program committee. 

The Fisk University Singers gave a 
New York concert recently at the Chil- 
dren’s Theater for the benefit of the 
children’s fund, and a large audience, 
including many closely associated with 
Fisk University in its education of Ne- 
groes, gave the singers an enthusiastic 
greeting. The program included many 
of the Negro folk-songs, of which Fisk 
University is a leading exponent, and the 
sympathetic interpretation of these 
melodies delighted the audience. 

A descriptive talk by the Rev. J. A. 
Meyers, explanatory of the origin of the 
songs, added to the interest of the eve- 


ning. He said that the songs of the 
Negroes contained no bitterness or re- 
sentment, but expressed faith, hope, joy, 
courage, sorrow and optimism. He also 
gave several readings from the works of 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar. The Fisk Quin- 
tet consists of the Rev. J. A. Meyers, 
tenor and leader; Mrs. J. A. Meyers, con- 
tralto; Carr J. Barbour, tenor; Horatio 
W. O’Bannon, baritone, and Ludie D. 
Collins, bass. 

Negro students, members of the Doug- 
las Society of the College of the City of 
New York, presented Negro artists in 
concert in the Great Hall of the College 
recently. A large audience, including 
many members of the faculty, gave a 
cordial welcome to the participants, who 
were Andrades Lindsay, Leviticus Lyons, 
Louis Hooper, Eugene Mars Martin, 
Jessie Andrew Zackery, Allie Ross, Gar- 
field Warren Tarrant, Augustus G. Dill, 
David I. Martin, Jr., and Carrie Yates. 
Dean Frederick Robinson presided. The 
Douglas Society aims to foster a spirit 
of good will among the races through its 
musical programs. 





Cecilia Guider Returns 
from Successes in West 
to Appear in New York 
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Photo by Hall’s Studio 
Cecilia Guider, Soprano 


Cecilia Guider, soprano, will give a 
recital in Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 15. Mrs. Guider is not 


a stranger in New York, having made 
her first appearance here last season, 
when she met with definite popular ap- 
proval. Her singing first attracted at- 
tention when she appeared at camps and 
cantonments for the benefit of the sol- 
diers. Upon the conclusion of her war 
work she decided to continue her musi- 
cal studies. At a benefit given for the 
American Legion last spring she ap- 
peared as soloist and $18,000 was raised. 
For the last few years she has been 
studying with Giuseppe Campanari, who 
has issued a noteworthy testimonial to 
her work. Mrs. Guider has appeared in 
concert in Indianapolis, Toledo and 
Perrysville, Ohio, and has been _ re- 
engaged in the two first-named cities. 
She will be assisted by Giuseppi Adami, 
violinist, in her New York recital. 


Florence Easton, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, who will leave 
on an extensive concert tour on Feb. 15, 
has been engaged to appear at the 
Hayes, Kan., Festival in May. 
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In America All Season 


1923-1924 
NOW BOOKING 


Management 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
33 West 42nd Street 


New York City 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


Duo-Art Records 


' Messrs. Henderson & Krehbiel, 


New York’s Leading Musical 
Critics, Unite in Tribute to Bauer 





Although W. J. Henderson, of the New York Herald, and H. E. Krehbiel, of the New York 
Tribune, have heard Harold Bauer, master pianist, in innumerable recitals in the past twenty 
years, these two leaders of the world of musical criticism united to pay an unusually lengthy 
and glowing tribute to Mr. Bauer on the occasion of his recital in Town Hall Saturday, Janu- 


ary 20, 1923. 
interested in music. 


A full reading of the notices printed below is worth the while of every person 





From New York Herald, Jan. 21, 1923. 


Bauer, in Maturity 
of His Art, Gives 


a Fine Recital 


English Pianist, Who Started as Violinist, 
Plays to Crowded House 


BY W. J. HENDERSON 
Harold Bauer may be regarded now as a grownup 
pianist. He was born in London and was recently 
discovered by that busy city, where he played some 
recitals. He started in life as a violinist, but was 


What a 


violinists spread over a dull earth. It 


converted. blessing. There are too many 
was in 1892 


that he decided to be a pianist. He even took a few 
lessons from Mr. Paderewski, but not enough to be 
called a pupil of that master. He is chiefly a self- 
made pianist and did a very good job. 

He came to this country in 1900 and made his debut 
in Boston with the orchestra on December 1 of that 
his artistic position by playing the 


year, defining 


Brahms concerto in D minor. He has been playing 


Brahms ever since. He made his first appearance in 
this city in a Kneisel Quartet concert, playing the 
“Kreutzer” sonata with Mr. Kneisel on December 18, 
first recital 
was the number 


and on December 20 he gave his 


No one seems to know 


1Qoo, 
here. what 
of the one he gave yesterday afternoon in Town Hall, 
under the auspices of the League for Political Educa 
tion to aid the Town Hall fund. 

Mr. Bauer 


has given a great many recitals in twenty-two years. 


It really does not make any difference 


Statisticians doubtless would get much joy from com 
puting the number of keys he has struck, the number 
of times he has depressed the pedals and the number 
of persons who have heard him perform. There is 
something more important, since history is passing 
in review. When Mr. Bauer made his Boston debut 
the wise men of the east proclaimed him a master 
pianist. He came to New York and was promptly set 
down as a highly accomplished player whose art was 
distinctly wanting in warmth and color. 

Now New York has come to dote on Harold Bauer. 
People try to climb over one another’s ha ‘ks to get 
into a hall to hear him play as he did vesterdav Bach’s 
B flat 


renck’s prelude, fugue and variation, transcribed by 


partita, Schumann’s G minor sonata. César 


the pianist himself from the original organ work and 
even some Debussy. Not even the statisticians could 
determine who was right and who was w rong about 
Bos 


Mr. Bauer’s playing in 1900. The loftv brow of 


ton writhed in emotional spasms: the sensitive n 


of New York 


\nyhow Mr. Bauer has had twenty-two years of 


rves 
remained unshaken. 
He has grown up. 


experience. He surely is a much 


greater artist than he was in 1900. Musicians do not 
like to hear about their improvement. 
that full grown, 

Nevertheless, it is a that 


They prefer 
Miss 


Bauer 


like 
Mr. 


is in the maturity of a great art which was vouneg 


to hear they arrived 


Minerva. fact 
when he came to us. It was good to hear him in IQOO. 


It is better now. And many more people know it 


He plays to crowded houses. 


From New York Tribune, Jan. 21, 1923. 


Bauer Plays His 
Second Recital 


of Season Here 





Master of Pianoforte Includes Bach Music in 
Program—Delights Town Hall Audience 


BY H. E. KREHBIEL 

With Harold Bauer giving a concert at Town Hall 
and Ernest Hutcheson completing his series of his- 
torical recitals at the Aeolian yesterday afternoon, 
there was no place in the minds of lovers of piano 
forte music for the mediocrities that pound out their 
little messages day after day, week after week, in 
those places between October and June. Mr. Bauer 
had been heard before since his return from a Euro- 
pean trip, and this was his second recital this season, 
and in the material as well as the manner of his of 
characteristic of the artist. Of him 


fering it was 


we are tempted to say as Pope said of Addison: 

“Ele from the taste obscure reclaims our youth 

\nd sets the passions on the side of truth.” 
beginning of his 
the 


the 
reduced to 


He gave us some Bach at 
concert, but 
of the pianoforte, nor harpsichord music amplified 
the thunderous 


F 
B flat transcribed 


not organ music idiom 
so that it might speak the speech o 
concert grand. It was the Partita in 
for the modern instrument to retain as much as pos- 


sible of its original character. 
Life, Grace and Elegance 


left a suggestion of the short, crisp 


the clavier of 


There was 


tone of two centuries ago (a “scratch 


with a tone at the end of it,” as somebody once de 
scribed it), but with the rounder, fuller, more luscious 
voice of the pianoforte, and in the performance a 
retention of the grace, elegance and clarity which 
summed up most of what was looked upon as excel 
The effect 


delightful and we are perhaps captious when we say 


lence in performance in that day. was 
that we think it did not have all the variety of charm 
which it had when the composer himself played it 
Not that Bach 
lucid. That 


harpsichord had mechanical contrivances which gave 


limpid or 


But the 


could have made it morte 


would scarcely be possible. 


it a number of effects which are beyond the capacity 
of the pianoforte, such as the use of different media 
for plucking the strings, for doubling the unisons and 


adding octaves. Nevertheless Mr. Bauer’s Bach music 


is more like the original than that which we ordinarils 


hear when in the “Chromatic Fantasia and Fueue”’ 


the pianoforte is made to give out the roar of mighty 


thunderings and many waters. 


Through Schumann’s suavely poetic Sonata in G 


minor the player led us into the music developed by 
the instrument of to-day—that of Chopin, César 
Franck (this a transcription from the organ, the 
“Prelude, Fugue and Variation”), Debuss) 


(“Estampes”) and Liszt (the “Mephisto Waltz”). In 
everything Mr. Bauer delighted his splendid audience 
and kept its attention captive, winning and deserving 
the large measure of approbation which he received. 
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Pierne Ballet Has Premiere at Paris Opera 
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Gabriel Pierné, Conductor of the Colonne Orchestra in Paris 


ARIS, Jan. 20.— The creation of 

Gabriel Pierné’s new ballet ‘“‘Cydalise 
et le Chevre Pied,” several interesting 
revivals at the Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique, together with much new music 
and a large number of recitals and con- 
certs filled the past ten days with un- 
precedented activity. The ballet which 
was given at the Opéra under the baton 
of Camille Chevillard concerns the antics 
of a troop of fauns and nymphs who in- 
vade the society of the Versailles of 
Louis XV. Cydalise, a dancer of the 
day and the heroine of the piece, was 
admirably interpreted by Gambelli, and 
to Aveline was entrusted the role of the 
scampering and mischievous faun 
Styrax. The piece was handsomely 
staged and the dancing skillfully ar- 
ranged by Léo Staats. The score offered 
nothing that was new or startling. It 
proved to be a typical ballet by Pierné, 
full of melody, admirably orchestrated 
and perfectly suited to the ballet of the 
classic school. 

At the same house “L’Heure 
pagnol” was restored to the répertoire 
during the week. The sprightly piece, 
which is a great favorite here, provides 
Fanny Heldy with one of her best 
roles. 

At -the 
Mélisande” and 


7 
Es- 


Comique, “Pelléas et 
Massenet’s ‘“Sapho” 
have been revived with considerable 
success. In the former Marguerite 
Carre and a Roumanian tenor, Stroesco, 
were heard in the title réles, and in the 
latter it was Marthe Chenal, who gave a 
triumphant performance in the title 
part, raising the piece from the border- 
land of mediocrity by her own skill and 
personality. The voice of Mme. Chenal 
shows a marked improvement due to a 
complete holiday of several months. 

At the Mogador a new piece by 
Maurice Magre with lyric and symphonic 
interludes composed by André Gailhard 
was received enthusiastically. It is 
called “Les Deux Belles de Cadix” and 
enlists an unusually fine cast, which in- 
cludes Madeleine Carlier, Suzanne Paris, 
Joube, and Alcover. Gailhard’s music is 
full of charm and well in keeping with 
the spirit of the piece. 

Among the concerts, the Colonne Or- 
chestra, under the baton of Gabriel 
Pierné, played for the first time works 
of Félix Fourdrain and of Tournemire. 


Opera 


The latter is the successor of César 
Franck and Pierné as organist of the 
Church of Sainte-Clotilde and a musi- 


cian of sound experience inclined toward 
the conservative point of view. The 
Fourdrain work, “Anniversaire,” was 
written in memory of Gabriel Dupont, 
who died nine years ago, and was in- 
cluded in the same _ program’. with 
Dupont’s deeply beautiful and moving 
“Les Heures Dolentes.” It is a composi- 


tion full of melancholy beauty, con- 
ceived in the familiar manner of Four- 
drain. The Tournemire Symphony re- 


ceived widespread acclaim. It is writ- 
ten for a large orchestra, and the very 
complicated score is handled with the 


skill of a veteran musician. It suffers 
perhaps from the over-severity of a 
scholarly mind. At the same concert 
Moriz Rosenthal was soloist in one of 
the Saint-Saéns Concertos. 

The “Oxford” Symphony of Haydn, 
which has not been heard here within 
the memory of any living concert-goer, 
was conducted by Ingelbrecht, who re- 
placed Rhené-Baton as conductor of the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra. Suzy Welty was 
soloist in a Ballade by Faure. 

Wanda Landowska at the clavecin 
was the artist of the weekly concert ar- 
ranged by the Revue Musicale. Kathryn 
Lee, an American soprano, has _ had 
notable success recently in a series of 
recitals devoted largely to the French 
composers. Other recitals of interest 
were given by Bilstine, Russian ’cellist; 
Vianna da Motta, pianist, and by Lazare 
Lévy and Roger Mendez, who were 
heard in an all sonata program. 

Two new quartets of more than usual 
interest were heard at the recent pro 
gram given by Courras Ensemble. The 
first, by Fernand Masson, possessed a 
classic severity which contrasted sharply 
with the lightness of the second, which 
was composed by Pierné. 


London Hears Bach Cantata as 


Opera 
LONDON, Jan. 19.—Bach’s Cantata, 
“Phoebus and Pan,” produced as an 


opera, was the novelty of the week at 
Covent Garden where the British Opera 
Company season is drawing to a close. 
The piece was admirably staged and cast 
with a true feeling for its unusual char- 
acter and _ peculiar appeal. Eugene 
Goossens gave the score a fine and sensi- 
tive reading. As Midas Frank Mullings 
was excellent in make-up and in the 
subtle humor of his performance. Others 


in the cast were Juliette Autran, 
3rowning Mummery, William Michael, 
Doris Lemon and Maude Sykes. The 


other operas of the week were those in 
the routine répertoire. The Albert Hall 
Orchestra under the baton of Sir Landon 


Ronald gave an unusually fine Bee- 
theven program with Louis Pecskai as 
soloist in the Beethoven Violin Concerto 


Op. 61. At the Old Vic, the Oriana 
Madrigal Society presented a fine pro- 
eram assisted by the Wood-Smith String 
Orchestra for the benefit of the theater’s 
restoration fund. Arnold Bax’s setting 


of the fifteenth century “Now is the 
time of Christmas” proved a melodious 
and charming arrangement which was 


admirably sung by men’s Fol- 
lowing the example of Adrian Boult and 
his British Symphonv, whose popular 
concerts have met with such great suc- 
cess, a new orchestra conducted by Léon 
Aronoff beean a popular series in Step- 
ney recently. 


voices. 


BUCHAREST, Jan. 19.—Bruno Walter 
of Munich and Oscar Nedbal of Vienne 
both appeared here recently as guest 
conductors of the Philharmonie, 


Mahler’s First Symphony was _ heard 
here for the first time under Walter’s 
baton. Alphonse Castaldi, as guest, re- 
cently conducted his symphonic poem 
“Marsyas,” a novelty here. At the same 
concert, Remy Principe, Italian violin- 
ist, gave a notable performance of a 
Concerto by an unknown Italian com- 


poser of the Seventeenth Century as 
revised by Respighi. Two Dances from 
a ballet by Nonna Otesco, director of 
the local conservatory, also had a pre- 
miére under the baton of the composer. 
Vasa Prihoda, violinist of exceptional 
merit, made a fine impression in a series 
of recent recitals. 





Strauss Revives Boieldieu Opera in Vienna 


MMT 
IENNA, Jan. 19—Boieldieu’s light composition was received’ enthusias- 
opera, “Jean de Paris,” is the latest tically. _ 

The Volksoper Orchestra under the 


work to be revived by Richard Strauss 
for the stage of the Redoutensaal at 
Hofburg Palace. The opera has not been 
heard here in half a century and its 
charm is still as potent as it was during 
the life of the composer. The Redouten- 
saal provides an ideal setting for such a 
work, and the orchestra under the baton 
of Strauss distinguished itself. Selma 
Kurz was heard in the role of the Prin- 
cess and Kar! Oestvig sang the title réle. 
Others in the cast were Rajdl, Hellets- 
gruber, Wiedemann and Madin. 

At the Operntheater, Pfitzner’s “‘Pales- 
trina” has met with the same success 
which marked its production in Berlin. 
At the same house Else Gentner-Fischer 
sang as guest the title réle of “Frau 
Ohne Schatten.” Otherwise the operatic 
season here has been marked by apathy 
and lack of interest, due no doubt to the 
depressing economic conditions. 


Activity among the orchestras has 
been unusually great. Bruno Walter, 
who arrived recently and will leave 


shortly for America, has conducted sev- 
eral programs of a conventional nature, 
save for the introduction here under his 
baton of Braunfels’ “Te Deum” given 
with the assistance of Merz-Turner, so- 
prano and Fritz Krauss, baritone. The 


baton of Martin ©pérr has begun a se- 
ries of twelve Sunday concerts devoted 
to the master composers. The opening 
program was given over entirely to the 
Russian school. 

Franz Schalk, conductor of the Staats- 
oper, and Leopold Reichwein conducted 
on alternate days the program arranged 
recently by the Society of the Friends of 
Music and designed to include the mod- 
ern romantic composers. Vasa Prihoda, 
violinist, was the soloist of the program 
in the Dvorak Concerto, never before 
heard here. 

Paul von Klenau conducted a really 
fine performance of Haydn’s “Creation” 
with the Singakademie Chorus, and Rich- 
ard Tauber, Richard Mayr and Selma 
Kurz as soloists. 

“Orpheus and Eurydice” had its first 
performance here in many years recently 
at Konzerthaus Hall under the baton of 
von Klenau. The work was given in con- 
cert form with Emmi Leisner as Orpheus 
and Berta Kiurina as Eurydice. 

Among the recitalists, Hans Duhan 
and Bruno Walter rresented an entire 
program devoted to the songs of Mahler. 
Leo Slezak was heard in an all Schubert 
program. Fine violin recitals have been 
given by Rudolf Polk and Vasa Prihoda. 





Pfitzner Conducts “Christelflein” in 
Munich 


MUNICH, Jan. 20.—Among the recent 
productions at the National Theater was 
the first performance here of Hans Pfitz- 
ner’s “Christelflein” under the baton of 
the composer, and the revivals of 
“Salome” and “Hinsel and Gretel.” The 
title réle of the Pfitzner opera was sung 
by a young English soprano, Katherine 
Arkandy who came here from “The 
Seggar’s Opera” cast in London and has 
made an_ excellent impression. The 
opera was enthusiastically received and 
the composer received a score of curtain 
calls. The evergreen ‘“Hinsel und 
Gretel” enlisted a guest artist, Leonore 
Bernd of the Hanover Opera, who gave 
a delightful performance as Hdnsel. 
Elizabeth Feuge was’ Gretel. In 
“Salome,” the honors went to the young 


Margot Leander in the title rdle and to 
Zdenka Fassbinder as Herodias. The 
latter is one of the best Jsoldes heard 


here in many seasons. A new investiture 


adds much glamor to the production. 
Werthold Sterneck, a singer from the 
Prague Opera, was guest recently as 


Baron Ochs in a series of “Rosen- 
kavalier” repetitions. Kurt Atterberg’s 
“Sea Symphony” was the piece de 
résistance of a recent Konzertverein 
program conducted by Sigmund von 
Haussegger. It is a moving composition 
of great poetic beauty. Gilbert Ross, 
violinist, made an outstanding impres- 
sion among the many visiting recitalists. 


BERLIN, Jan. 20.—The “Love Songs” 
of Wilhelm Gross for Voice and Orches- 
tra were performed for the first time 
recently by Maria Schreker and the 
3erlin Symphony under the baton of 
Rudolf Krasselt. 

VIENNA, Jan. 11.—Rehearsals are 
under way here for the early production 
at the Volksoper of Joseph Holbrooke’s 
“Children of Don.” The work 


opera, 
conducted by Felix Weingartner. 


will be 





LONDON, Jan. 13.—A new magazine 
called Opera was launched here recently. 
The first issue contained articles by Rob- 
ert Radford, Oliver Bernard, H. Saxe- 
Windham, and Jan Dulac. 


RoME, Jan. 20.—The Capet Quartet 
of Paris recently completed a fine series 
of six concerts devoted to the chamber 
music of Beethoven. 


‘ . i 
International Conservatory Founded 
in Paris 

PARIS, Jan. 21.—The organization of 
an International Conservatory of Music, 
designed upon the lines of the existing 
seaux Arts Society, has been completed 
under the leadership of André Messager 
and Francis Casadesus and will be pre- 
pared shortly to receive students from 
all parts of the world. The project was 
the outcome of an appeal made by 
Alejandre de Olazabal and Pedro Osorio, 
two South American musicians, for the 
establishment in France of a center of 
Latin musical culture. Originally 
planned as a school for Latin Americans, 
the project was extended later to include 
musicians of every nationality. Besides 
Messager, Casadesus and Olazabal, the 
organizers include Charles Hayet and 
Ernest Brodier. 


Vienna Staatsoper Cuts Prices 


VIENNA, Jan. 20.—Following a steady 
at the 


corre- 


rise in the prices of the seats 
Staatsoper which paralleled a 
sponding depreciation in the value of 
the crown, the management of the house 
recently reversed its policy and an- 
nounced a cut in prices. From now on, 
boxes which recently cost 600,000 to 900,- 
000 crowns will be available at prices 
ranging from 450,000 to 300,000 crowns. 
Orchestra seats in the future will cost 
only 60,000 crowns. The management, 
it was announced, will endeavor to curb 
running expenses to meet the price 
reduction although how this is to be done 
no one has been able to say, since many 
of the singers are already receiving 
wages which barely feed and clothe them. 

3ARCELONA, Jan. 11.—Gabrielle Gills, 
soprano of the Paris Opéra Comique, 
and Vera Janacopoulos, soprano and spe- 
cialist in modern songs, were among the 
recitalists who have been heard here re- 
cently in programs of unusual interest. 
Mme. Gills recently sang the title role 
of “Thais” at the Real in Madrid 

RoME, Jan. 20.—Oscar Fried con- 
ducted the Augusteo Orchestra recently 
as guest in a program which was de- 
voted entirely to the works of Wagner 
Richard Strauss. 


DUBLIN, Jan. 20. The season of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company has met with 
such here that it has been ex- 
tended weeks. 


and 


Success 
three 
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New Songbirds Make Debuts at the Metropolitan 
as Season of Opera Reaches Its Half-way Point 


PM 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi and Delia 
Reinhardt Make Introduc- 
tory Appearances — Return 
of Galli-Curci Adds to Mid- 
season Activity — “Lucia” 
and “Rigoletto” Again in 
Répertoire 
HE return of Amelita Galli-Curci 

and the advent of two of the new 
singers reserved by General Manager 

Gatti-Casazza for the second half of 

the season gave a fresh impetus to the 


eleventh week of opera at the Metro- 


politan. 

The new singers who made their 
American débuts were Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, Italian tenor, and Delia Rein- 
hardt, German soprano. The former’s 
first appearance was as the Duke in 
“Rigoletto” on Friday evening, when 
Mme. Galli-Curci was cast as Gilda and 
Giuseppe de Luca as the Jester. Mme. 
Reinhardt was presented as Sieglinde in 
“Die Walkiire” on Saturday afternoon. 

Mme. Galli-Curci sang twice during 
the week, making her re-entry in “Lucia” 
Wednesday evening, and following this 
two nights later with her appearance in 
“Rigoletto.” Both operas were sung for 
the first time this season. 

“Cosi fan Tutte” was given its second 
performance on Thursday night, with its 
cast unchanged. Other repetitions were 
a matinée “Thais,” given as a benefit; 
“Rosenkavalier” and ‘“Mefistofele.” 


Lauri-V olpi as the Duke 


The late Enrico Caruso was by no 
means the only tenor who vaulted into 
fame by means of the tenor tunes in 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” Few of the favorite 
roles of the older operas are most con- 
sistently grateful, without being either 
very taxing or exacting, than that of 
Il Duca. Consequently, had Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi been feeling fit, he could 
scarcely have asked for a more favorable 
opportunity than that afforded him to 
make his American début in the part 
which first brought Caruso before the 
same public, and as a member of a cast 
including such favorites as Amelita 
Galli-Curci and Giuseppe de Luca. 


Unfortunately, however, the young 
Italian tenor appeared for the first time 
under a vocal cloud. It was stated that 
he had been ill for several days and that 
he undertook his réle against his own 
inclinations. Under the circumstances, 
critical appraisal of his singing must be 
deferred. There was tightness and 
strain in his production and his voice 
showed an excess of vibrato, but how 
much of this was due to the unfavorable 
circumstances under which he sang, how 
much to nervousness, and how much to 
his manner of singing could only be con- 
jectured. His voice seemed one of plenty 
of metal and ample as to range, with top 
notes of considerable power. He is 
young and, though rather small of 
stature, his looks and his personaiity 
are in his favor. His Duke was of the 
now familiar type which abjures the 
curling mustachios that were inevitable 
a decade or so ago. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s Gilda was again a 
simple and pathetic figure which seemed 
to belong to an older day, dramatically 
as well as vocally, when singers were 
less strenuous than they are today. 
Much of the music she sang with the 
beauty of tone and smoothness of style 
which has marked her art as a highly 
individual and distinctive one, in a time 
of few such voices and few of a similar 
style. It was not to be gainsaid, how- 
ever, that her former habit of dropping 
beiow the pitch pursued her, and there 
were times when the new tenor joined 
her in departing from the middle of the 
note. 

Giuseppe de lLuca’s Rigoletto was 
beautifully sung. Indeed, one could have 
wished at times for less of sheer tune- 
fulness and more of dramatic stress and 
tragic utterance. 

Léon Rothier’s Sparafucile was an 
assassin of distinction. Flora Perini 
looked well as Maddalena, and the other 
parts were competently cared for by 
Italo Picchi, Louis D’Angelo, Millo 
Picchi, Henriette Wakefield, Muriel 
Tindal and Virginia Grassi. Mr. Papi 
conducted. The settings, new last sea- 
son, gave the old opera an attractive 
background. ie 2 


Delia Reinhardt’s Début 


Another new German soprano made 
an auspicious first appearance at the 
Metropolitan, Saturday afternoon, her 
first assumption of character being that 





“This 


monplace, 

Inquirer, Phila., Pa. 
“Mr. Norden is a 

artist 


firm-handed 


be desired 


b.”’—Evening Bulletin, Phila., Pa. 


Press Comment on the Conducting of 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


Mendelssohn Club Concert for The Philadelphia Forum 


admirable organization needs no introductory word of commendation. 
knows the excellent work it does under the skillful direction of N. Lindsay Norden... 
Mendelssohn sets a good example to all societies of the kind by getting away from the com- 
It requires a special gift to get such effects as Mr. Norden gets.” ... 


disciplinarian, 
business of bringing the most and the best out of the voices under his guiding hand. 
. . « Few choruses are so well-versed in the difficult art of singing without accompaniment. 
The way the ‘Hymn to the Sun’ of Chapius was performed, in the first part especially, would 
bring distinction to any body of singers.”—Public Ledger, Phila., Pa. 

“The balance of the chorus is admirable throughout and the tonal quality left little to 
The basses are especially fine, notably when it is considered that many of 
the works are written for eight or ten parts, mostly with the extra parts in male voices. . 
The tonal quality of the ensemble is beautiful.”’ . . 


_ “The director of the Club, N. Lindsay Norden, has directed his singers to a high degree 
of excellence, the volume of tone being sufficient to fill the large auditorium.”—The Record 
Phila., Pa. 

_ “The concert . .. displayed a precision of attack of both the men’s and the women’s 
oices and successful rendition of a varied program which invariably mark the work of the 


Eve ryone 
.» ane 
—The 


with a thorough understanding of ‘his 


. —Evening Ledger, Phila., Pa. 
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Announcement to Singers: 


Do not be discouraged if your voice is hard 
of timbre or broken through hoarseness, effort 


or sore throat. 


This comes from unnatural breathing of the 
diaphragm 
under the protecting of the mask. 


This can be restored to natural form by a 
simple system of exercises lasting from three to 
five months. 


M. V. DURMASHKIN 
PROFESSOR OF VOCAL TECHNIQUE 
3810 Broadway, New York 


and incorrect attacks of the tone 


Wadsworth 7810 





of Sieglinde in “Die Walkire,” a part 
sung earlier in the season by Maria 
Jeritza and Elizabeth Rethberg, and 
also, since the revival of the music-drama 
last season, by Florence Easton. Each 
of the Sieglindes has had her virtues and 
her defects, for the role is not one easily 
encompassed. 

Mme. Reinhardt, who in private life 
is the wife of Gustav Schiitzendorf, the 
baritone, also a member of the Metro- 


politan’s strongly reinforced German 
wing, gave particular satisfaction to 
those Wagnerian zealots who watch 


every gesture, pose and step with an 
eagle eye to see that it conforms exactly 
to the stage directions and the traditions 
of the part. She gave pleasure to in- 
numerable others by reason of the agree- 
able quality of her voice and the grace 
and good looks with which she invested 
the role, pictorially. She has that rarest 
of prima donna assets, slenderness. 

On first hearing, the voice did not 
seem an unusual one, nor one partic- 
ularly individual or distinctive, but it 
was ample in volume and gratifyingly 
unforced. Dramatically, she was well- 
routined, easy and natural in achieving 
her effects, some of which seemed under- 
emphasized rather than the usual op- 
posite. Her Sieglinde was not of the 
heroic mold. Doubtless her capabilities 
will be more fully stressed in subsequent 
appearances in other operas. 

The cast otherwise was the same as 
at earlier performances, with Margaret 
Matzenauer coping as best a contralto 
may with the soprano flights of Brunn- 
hilde’s music; Jeanne Gordon presenting 
an attractive Fricka; Clarence White- 
hill a noble and distinguished Wotan; 
and Curt Taucher a Siegmund with more 
of vigor than beauty of voice, but dis- 
closing at times a tonal metal which 
might be put to more musical use. Artur 
Bodanzky’s waywardness of tempo, with 
the dragging of some pages until they 
seem never-ending, has been commented 
so many times that even the types must 
weary of the necessary reiteration. ‘ 

es 


Galli-Curci Returns 


Donizetti’s “Lucia,” was the vehicle 
chosen to reintroduce Amelita Galli- 
Curci to a Metropolitan audience on 


Wednesday evening of last week. The 
popular soprano returned in fine spirits, 
from appearances, with the Chicago Op- 
era and in concert. Her first entrance 
was the occasion for several minutes of 
hand-clapping by standees and seated, 
and of a kiss-throwing acknowledgement 
by the artist. Vocally Mme Galli-Curci 
gave a good performance, though one not, 
at all moments, effortless. The natural 
beauty and unique legato graces of the 
soprano’s voice were well in evidence, 
though flatted tones were not absent 
from some of her singing. 

Mr. Martinelli, as Edgardo, received 
applause proportionate in vigor to his 
tonal lavishness, but his voice on this 
occasion sounded less fresh than at cer- 
tain of his previous performances this 
season. Giuseppe Danise was not quite 
at his best in the part of Enrico Ashton, 
though contributing valuable work to the 
performance. One of the most effective 
bits of the evening was José Mardones’ 
brief aria, “O Quel Funesto Avveni- 
mento.” The opera, which was con- 
ducted energetically by Mr. Papi, also 
enlisted the services of Grace Anthony, 
Angelo Bada and Pietro Audisio. 

R. M. K. 


**Rosenkavalier”’ Again 


Elizabeth Rethberg was back in the 
east of “‘Rosenkavalier” when the re- 
vived Strauss work was given its fourth 
performance on Monday evening. Her 
Sophie was a young lady of beautiful 
song, and with Florence Easton as the 
Princess and Maria Jeritza in the role 
of Octavian, the performance was cer- 
tainly distinguished by the sopranos. 
These three made exquisite music of the 
famous trio in the last act. Mme. East- 
on again gave the full beauty of her 


voice to her part and Mme. Jeritza ex- 
celled in the light comedy play of the 
youthful lover. The rest of the cast was 
the same as in the earlier performances, 
Paul Bender appearing as Baron Ochs 
and Gustav Schiitzendorf as Faninal. 
Artur Bodanzky conducted. P. C. &. 


The Second “‘Cosi Fan Tutte”’ 


Once again the Metropolitan Opera 
House was wreathed in smiles Thursday 
night when Mozart’s merry “Cosi fan 
Tutte” had its second performance of 
the season. The cast was unchanged, 
Florence Easton, Frances Peralta, Lu- 
crezia Bori, George Meader, Giuseppe de 
Luca and Adamo Didur singing the 
sparkling old melodies with much charm 
and investing the farcical situations with 
infectious fun. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted in his happiest vein. 


Mardones in “‘Mefistofele”’ 


When “Mefistofele’”’ was sung at the 
Metropolitan, Saturday night, Boito’s 
devil was depicted by Jose Mardones, 
whose roundly sonorous voice gave much 
tonal weight and richness to the Pro- 
logue and the subsequent airs of the op- 
eratic prince of evil. Beniamino Gigli 
sang enchantingly as Faust. Frances 
Alda was again the Margherita, and 
Frances Peralta Elena. Flora Perini 
sang two parts, Pantalis and Marta. 
Others in the cast were Giordano Pal- 
trinieri and Pietro Audisio. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted. B. B. 


Myra Hess and Orchestra 


Myra Hess was soloist with the Metro- 
politan Orchestra in Sunday night’s con- 
cert, when, under the baton of Wilfred 


Pelletier, a capital performance was 
given of Grieg’s Piano Concerto. The 


English pianist revealed with unerring 
touch the sympathetic side of this work, 
as well as its melodic charm, and an 
especially delightful interpretation was 
given of the Adagio movement. In the 
spirited Finale, soloist and orchestra 
were at their best, Miss Hess playing 
with vigor as well as with beauty of 
tone, while Mr. Pelletier’s forces were 
always prompt and decisive. Two Cho- 
pin solos, the Nocturne in C Minor and 
the Ballade in A Flat, were also con- 
tributed by Miss Hess, who, except for 
a tendency to over-sentimentalize the 
Ballade, read both pieces with distinctive 
charm. 

The Metropolitan soloists in an at- 
tractive program comprised Marie Tif- 
fany, in Lia’s Aria from “L’Enfant 
Prodigue”; Renato Zanelli, in Figaro’s 
Aria from “Barber of Seville’; Ray- 
monde Delaunois, in “‘Depuis le Jour” 
from ‘Louise’; Edward Johnson, in 
“Leve toi Soleil” from “Roméo et Juli- 
ette”; Flora Perini and Rafaelo Diaz 
sang a duet from “Boris Godounoff,” and 
Queena Mario, Mr. Johnson and Adamo 
Didur appeared in the Prison Scene from 
“Faust.” The orchestral numbers were 
the “Roi d’Ys” Overture and the “Suite 
Alsacienne.” r. db. Ms 
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“Her voice is one of unusual beauty and 
volume. She sang with much warmth.” 
New York Herald. 


“As an interpreter she displayed intelli- 
gence and authority. Her voice is beautiful 


and her diction fine.” 
New York Tribune. 
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RY 17th, 1923, e Waxing Glories of Her Wondertul Tones. 
° Hall last evening, in which she had the 
Metropolitan Contralto assistance of Frank La Forge at the 
Wi A di Wi h piano. This was the a = 
“ which Mme. Matzenauer had appeare 
ss ins uazrence it here alone since April 5, 1918, wn ae 
7 ; sang for the benefit of the War Thrift 
Song That Sembrich movement. 
P ul M4 d Mme. Matzenauer gave of her splendid 
op arized. voice with prodigality. There was much 
beauty in her use of middle and lower 
Mme. Matzenauer’s Recital tones, and her dramatic powers and 
emotional eloquence lent conviction to 
3 _ audience gathered in Carnegie her interpretations. 
a ast night to listen to a song re- , 7 
cital by Mme. Margaret Matzenauer. —N. Y. HERALD, Jan, 18, 1923. 
—— Arensky’s ‘On Wings of Dream,”’ 
which Mme. Sembrich introduced and 
my me years ago, first in Russian Margaret Matzenauer 
and then in an English version, begin- e Mo 
ning, “But lately in dream I embraced Gives Joy at Carnegie 
her,”’ the audience was hers to sway as H ll R ital 
: she pleased. a ecl ° 
= —wN. Y. JNE, 23. 
= Y. TRIBUNE, Jan 18, 1923 By MAX SMITH | 
= a A remarkably versatile woman she is, 
= Matzenauer s Song indeed. For on Tuesday evening she | 
= ° enacted Isolde away over at the Brook- 
=F Recital lyn Academy of Music. Yet last night 
= ; : she stood in Carnegie Hall none the 
= Margaret Matzenauer is one of those worse, apparently, for that Wagnerian 
= opera singers who are also heard with sea-voyage, and sang, to the evident = 
= ewe in the gent I Her full, delight of a large and extremely demon- = 
Bai rich, resonant voice and her command strative audience, songs by Brahms, =| 
= of dramatic accents are an asset in Wolff, Strauss, Gretchaninoff, Arensky, = 
= everything she does. A large audience Rachmaninoff, Coquard, Debussy and = 
= enjoyed the recital she gave last night others, including several by her distin- = 
= in Carnegie Hall. The program was guished accompanist, Frank La Forge. = 
= international, with the usual groups of Her tone production was good, always =| 
= —* ee in French, Russian, true to pitch and often beautiful. =| 
= and English. She was in good voice a , . ‘ = 
= and, for a wonder, it was possible to —N. Y. AMERICAN, Jan. 18, 1923. = 
= tell what language she happened to be =| 
= singing. M 7 = 
= teeta alles atzenauer in Grand = 
= —N. Y. EVENING POST, Jan. 18. A = 
= ei ead ae ee - ee At Carnegie Hall in the evening Mme. = 
= ees enrnaiae & st) Byrn Margaret Matzenauer sang to a large = 
= night at C: s My Ey ‘ans oe assemblage of her admirers and once = 
= aan ~wiek wan iteration aod more convinced them of the unimpaired = 
= divteuiiied ‘ie = aan It. Hes end te and waxing glories of her wonderful = 
= thi, aS aw ae ee contralto tones. She sang with all of = 
= within her range, and produced some the well-rounded opulence and_ potent = 
=| prev oe ake tar ee As a repression of her great voice. German, = 
= , French and English numbers’ chosen = 
= —N. Y. WORLD, Jan. 18, 1923 with fine discretion comprised a perfect = 
= program in which Elinor Remick War- = 
= ren’s ‘The Heart of a Rose,’’ with the = 
a ‘ Tr >» sts composer at the piano, and Frank La = 
= Matze nauer Recital Forge’s ‘‘Before a Crucifix,’? again the = 
= Taking a night off from the Metro- composer as her accompanist, were hap- = 
= politan Opera, Mme. Matzenauer jour- py features. = 
neyed to Carnegie Hall to delight a N. ¥. TELEGRAPH J 18. 1923 = 
large audience in a song recital. Her ie andi a Joie . iia = 
noble voice was at its loveliest, whether Margaret Matzenauer, billed on the = 
- Sourone une yo, the gravitv program as a “‘prima donna contralto,’’ = 
° ach, whispered the tenderness of gave a song recital last night in Car- = 
Brahms, dwelt meditatively on the negie Hall. Mme. Matzenauer is a = 
= poetry of Wolff or rang out in the long- versatile artist. She sings both so- = 
= ing of Strauss. - e prano and contralto roles at the Metro- = 
* = Arensky’s “On Wings of Dream’ was politan Opera House, presenting with = 
= gripping in its dramatic contrasts, and almost equal skill Italian, French and = 
= Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘Springtime’’ reminded German roles. The same. versatility = 
= us in tone quality of her more famous Was seen in her recital. She sang Ger- >= 
= Amneris role. The French group gave man, Russian, French and American 
= So tages £4 Laas he 6 for the dramatic songs, and all she sang well. She was 
= side _ of Mme. Matzenauer’s art. Mr in excellent voice. The audience was 
= La Forge, the accompanist, was repre- ; not slow to appreciate her efforts. Repe- 
= sented by a setting of an old English Photo by George Maillard Kesslere titions were dameanaed of some of her 
= song, and this delightful evening was numbers, including Arensky’s ‘On thé 
= el with Gariftes s We'll to th:  hebarwr de be autiful in the Arat part of night. Though her program stayed Wings of Dream.”’ 
Sey ee rretchaninoff’s “Over the Steppe.’’ One righteously away from the footlights, —N. Y. EVENING TELEGRAM, Jan. 
—N. Y. EVENING MAIL, Jan. 18, of her trivmohe of the evening vas her style did not—and her torrid tone 18, 1923 ; 
1923. Arensky s ‘On Wings of Dream,” which and the highly dramatic delivery which 9 = 
“2 oe iy goog 1 gave it birth were redolent of opera, Madan Matzenauer is one of the 
Mrs. Matzenauer sang vas arke urlously, ls song was also a tri- the all-highest opulent opera. mightiest and most brilliant whereve: 
PF se enon - pred aes nan bor umph ~* a anaes = a weer different Mme. Matzenauer, in a grove of palms opera is Phaverses and she is able to win 
dy ? ’ species, Marcella Sembrich. and accompanied by Frank La Forge, vanes eee slag a es i aca 
extr » . mora , panl . % a 2reat success ) the oreert latforn 
pletely beautiful, and’ technical “she _Rachmaninoff's “In the Silence of pianist, began the evening with “Willst Yesterday at Carnegie Hall she was ap- 
was at her best. Her Senaratn’ con - on ane ‘“Estrellita,”” arranged by du dein Herz mir schenken,” attributed plauded and showered with flowers. 
sisted of a grou f Germ: jieder. ; Mr. La Forge, were also features of the to Bach. Thereafter came_ Brahms, er voice sounded so rested ; Pinal 
group of AA Sbetmy Tot pol. = En concert In the latter the deep con- Erich Wolff and Strauss to make a Ger- x... Bs im pata sh a M, it she — ror 
glish), a group divided in language be- tralto quality of Mrs. Matzenauer’s voice man group of it A Russian one fol- the entire “Isolde” role only the evening 1S 
tween French and Spanish ; and - ein ig | yey gorgeous. The audience lowed, of Gretchaninoff, Arensky and ey fore ier voice i maenifici nt an : 
cl ing or - athens in Winakin : made her sing it twice. Rachmaninoff; a French pair of Coquard + tania ast 6 a . ae = te, ++. 
iacises a Wenatiah "compesete The N. Y. GLOBE, Jan. 18, 1923, 274 Debussy.” English examples came  Gramatie effectiveness, finely developed 
skillful and yn p th ti * . wal “ itis . is Jan. 4 atta from Cyril Scott, La Forge and Griffes Gramatic i ee + a ge ee Gevenmpec 
SK an Ss) pe é ic accompanist % - or eR ad — She nas a yveautiful jefeute het head 
for all these songs was Frank La Fore‘ It was magnificently open, purple tor ni and th lelightful \OEZZA 
“S atzenauer s , on ar at ° ° singing that Mme. Matzenauer contrib- tec Wacken sere . Coren 6 Tsao 
ate, Matzenauer showed an under- Matzenauer in Recital ited. She is a missionate interpreter. Volce. especially beautiful. The clear 
tanding of various styles that con ness of her diction was notable through 
formed closely with her selection of Seasons of Isoldes and Brunhildes —N. ¥Y. SUN, Jan. 18, 1923. 9 out. She was compelled to add a great 
sone Still, there were songs to which having intervened, Margaret Matze- many encores 
vOCa LS or temperamentally, she seemed nauer, a leading contralto of the Metro \lme Margaret Matzenaue? col 5 - —— — 
Spe ially well suited Thus, the sombre politan Opera Company, gave her first tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- —N. Y. STA 1TS-ZEITI NG. Jan. 18, 
nye f er lower tones were par- Carnegie Hall recital in three years last pany, gave a song recital at Carnegie 1923. 


NOW BOOKING SPRING 1924 A Few Available Dates Spring 1923 


Address, CHAS. R. HAMMERSLOUGH, Met. Margaret Matzenauer, 214 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Fall 1923 Now Being Booked—Booking Representative—Concert Management Arthur Judson. 
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Powers of Observation 


Aided Claudia Muzio 
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(Portrait on front page) 
F Claudia Muzio, dramatic soprano of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Association, 
were asked what single quality she con- 
sidered of most value in preparing for 
the dramatic or operatic stage, she would 


probably specify the exercise of the 
powers of observation. 

Her father had been connected with 
the operatic stage for many years, in 
the capacity of assistant stage manager 
at Covent Garden, London, and later at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. Miss Muzio was born in Italy, 
but her family moved to London when 
she was two years old. Her father never 
permitted her to play child réles, but she 
was content to watch and listen to the 
different operatic stars, little dreaming 
that she was even then subconsciously 
preparing herself for a similar career. 

When she was nineteen years old her 
piano teacher, Mme. Casaloni, a retired 
opera singer, discovered that she had a 
voice which was naturally placed and of 
beautiful quality. Mme. Casaloni ad- 
vised her to forget about the piano for 
a while and devote her entire time to 
preparing operatic roles. 

Acting on Mme. Casaloni’s advice, 
Miss Muzio began studying for the opera, 
and within a year’s time made her début 
in Massenet’s “Manon” at Arezzo. Per- 
formances at leading Italian theaters 
followed, and, in 1916, she made her 
American début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House as Tosca. 

Miss Muzio became a member of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Association this 
season, and achieved marked success in 
her first appearance, singing the role of 
Aida. She has already been re-engaged 
by the Chicago company for next season. 
She has also become interested in con- 
cert work, a field heretofore untouched 
by her, and recently signed a contract 
with the managerial firm of Harrison 
and Harshbarger of Chicago, giving 
them the exclusive control of her activ- 
ities in the United States and Canada for 
the next five vears. 

Her operatic repértoire includes Des- 
demona, Mistress Ford, Mimi. Gilda. 
Carmen, Norma, Nedda, Eva, Sieglinde, 
Tosca, Aida and Monna Vanna. She 
created the principal réle in Zandonai’s 
“Melenis.” 

DEVILS LAKE, N. D. 

Jan. 27.—Lambert Murphy sang to a 
packed house at the Grand Theater on 
Jan. 17. The program was varied and 
interestine. including songs by Handel, 
Brahms, Fourdrain and Massenet, be- 
sides several charming Irish numbers. He 
was enthusiastically received and was 





forced to respond with several encores. 
Louise Chapman was the able accompa- 
nist. Marie McCormick, soprano, of 
Fargo appeared in recital with Alvin 
Sauve, baritone, in the Great Northern 
Hotel on Jan. 15. Mr. Sauve is a pupil 
of Miss McCormick. Bertha Hagen of 
the Dakota Conservatory accompanied. 
One number of special interest was a 
“Nocturne” composed by Norman Ostby 
of Fargo, the lyric by Thomas F. Mc- 
Carthy of Devils Lake. 
INEZ M. SERUMGARD. 


NEW CHOIR FOR DENTON 


Women Singers Start Career Prosper- 
ously—Plan Music Week 

DENTON, TEX., Jan. 27.—The newest 
musical organization in Denton is the 
Women’s Choral Club, which has been 
launched by prominent musicians with 
every promise of a prosperous career. 
Katherine Graves King, director of pub- 
lic school music at the College of Indus- 
trial Arts, has been choren as conductor, 
and the following officers have _ been 
elected: Mrs. W. A. Wilson, president; 
Vernelle Alison, vice-president; Ruth 
DeVall, secretary-treasurer, and Zola 
Little, librarian. Mary Anderson, pro- 
fessor of piano of the North Texas State 
Normal College, is the accompanist. It 


has been decided to invite Elise Mac- 
Clanahan, Stella Lea Owsley, Lillian 
Parrill and Mrs. Will Evers to become 


associate members. Elois Allison. direc- 
tor of public school music in the Denton 
schools, was one of the promoters of the 
organization with Mrs. W. A. Wilson. 

Music Week will ke observed in Denton 
in the first week of May. This will be 
the inaugural celebration of this kind in 
this city, and all music organizations are 
to be asked to give programs, and there 
will also be lectures on several after- 
noons. Sam Losh is to be invited to con- 
duct a program of community singing on 
the last day of the week. 

The Hinshaw Quartet appeared re- 
cently at the Auditorium of the North 
Texas State Normal College in an at- 
tractive program. which included the 
musical sketch. “Box and Cox.” The 
Quartet was warmly applauded 

The Boys’ Band of Gainesville, com- 
posed of 102 plavers, gave a program 
with the Denton Rard on Jan. 19 under 
the leadership of R. S. Riggs. 

JOHN B. CROCKETT. 





OAKLAND, CAL —Bessie Beatty Roland, 
organist and choir leader of the First 
Methodist Church, has started a series 
of Sunday evening musical services which 
will illustrate the history of church 
music. Organ. chorus, quartet and solo 
voices will be heard and the pastor will 
deliver short historical lectures. The 
first period covered “The Beginnings of 
Church Music,” including Palestrina, 
Vulpius, and several little known com- 
posers. The series will end at Easter. 











KATHRYN MEISLE’S Second Appearance at the 
University School of Music at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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RECEIVED AT 54 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK *SY2%" 
54 BLUE 
ANN ARBOR MICH 155P JAN 17 1928 


CONCERT DIRECTION M H HANSON 
437 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK NY 


KATHRYN MEISLE MADE PROFOUND IMPRESSION 
SOLOIST WITH DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
HILL AUDITORIUM MONDAY EVENING MANY 
RECALLS AND OBLIGED TO REPEAT FINAL 
NUMBER SHE IS A WONDERFUL ARTIST AND 
WILL BE HEARD AGAIN IN ANN ARBOR 
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Exclusive Management: CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Max Gegna to Be Heard 
in the Dual Capacity of 
Soloist and Conductor 








Max Gegna, "Cellist 


Max Gegna, ’cellist, who has just re- 
turned to New York from a series of 
fourteen engagements in the Middle 
West as assisting artist to Mary Gar- 
den, will make his first New York ap- 
pearance in the dual réle of conductor 
and soloist on Feb. 3, “Embassy Night,”’ 
at the International Silk Exhibition at 
the Grand Central Palace. Upon this 
occasion he will assist Modest Altschuler 
as leader of the Russian Symphony and 
play a number of solos. In the course of 
his tour with Miss Garden, Mr. Gegna 
appeared in Bloomington, IIl., Cincinnati, 
Lexington, Akron, Youngstown, Spring- 
field, Mass., Lynchburg, Baltimore, De- 
troit and Lansing, and was everywhere 
received with enthusiasm. He played 
three groups in each program and was 
especially successful in the Second Move- 
ment from the Dvorak Concerto, numbers 
by Haydn, Beethoven, Popper and his 
own arrangement of Drigo’s Serenade. 
Since his return to New York he par- 
ticipated in a Carnegie Hall demonstra- 
tion of the Virzi Tone Producer before 
an audience which included Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Albert Spalding, Arturo Bonucci 
and other prominent artists. Later in 
the month he will be heard with his own 
company in his fourth annual recital in 
Reading, Pa. 


ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 27.—Musical activities in Hoquiam 
have been largely by the clubs the past 
week. The program given Jan. 9, by the 
ladies’ Musical Club, was especially in- 


tetesting. It consisted of songs made 
familiar to the public by Caruso and 
Evan Williams. Papers on the lives of 


these two singers were read by Mrs. C.G. 
Hopkinson and Mrs. C. W. Smith, re- 





Hazel Powell contributed 
“Ave Maria.’ The hostesses were Mrs. 
Frank Tremble and Mrs. C. W. Smith, 
and the program was arranged by Mrs. 


spectively. 


L. E. Foster. A short program was 
given at the Emerson P-T-A of Ho- 
quiam on Jan. 9. Mrs. Oscar Foster 


and E. Blackholm were the vocalists and 
Ruth Bergstrom the pianist. Elta Cady 
and Hazel Powell were soloists at the 
regular Kiwanis luncheon in Aberdeen 
recently. Miss Cady sang “Morning” 
by Speaks, and an encore; Miss Powell 
sang “Robin Sings” by Anna Case; Mrs. 
P. D. Morgan and Mrs. W. Y. Croxall 
were the accompanists. Mollie Kearney, 
dancer, at her class on Jan. 8 gave a 


group of new dances learned at Deni- 
shawn. Her partner was Mr. Ryan, in- 


structor in the National Dancing Masters 
Association. The Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of Hoquiam is or- 
ganizing a class for community singing, 
along the same lines as the Aberdeen 
Club. VERA JOHNSTON KNIGHT. 





PLAN TEXAS MUSIC WEEK 





Mrs. Lyons to Be San Antonio Guest— 
Opera Company from Vienna Heard 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 27.—Plans 

for San Antonio’s Music Week, to be 

celebrated Feb. 11 to 17, are well under 
way. Activities will be sponsored by the 

Tuesday Musical Club, with Mrs. Law- 

rence A. Meadows as general chairman 

of arrangements, assisted by Mrs. Eli 

Hertzberg, president and vice-chairman; 

Mrs. David Griffin, Mrs. Thomas Slav- 

ens, Mrs. Guy Simpson, Mrs. Mattie 

Rees, Mrs. Edward Sachs, Mrs. Stanley 

Winters, Mrs. A. M. Fischer, Mrs. J. B. 

Lewright, Mrs. F. E. Tucker, Mrs. Al- 

fred Duerler, Lida Grosh and Mattie 

Dittmar. Mrs. John F. Lyons of Fort 

Worth, president of the National Fed- 

eration of Music Clubs, will be present, 

‘and a luncheon and reception in her 

honor will be given by the Tuesday 

Musical Club. Concerts and recitals, in- 

cluding programs of organ and band 

music, are being arranged. Sigmund 

Spaeth will give a lecture with piano 

illustrations. All local musical organiza- 

tions will participate. 

A week’s engagement of the Vienna 
Operetta Company, with Kurt Harder as 
conductor, has attracted large and well 
pleased audiences to Beethoven Hall. 
The company is said to have come di- 
rectly from Vienna, through South 
America and Mexico. Excellent voices, 
exceptional histrionic talent and attrac- 
tive costumes were features. 

3ertram Simon, violinist, and Walter 
Dunham, pianist, were heard in a sonata 
recital at the St. Anthony Hotel on Jan. 
14. Edwin Grasse’s Sonata in C, given a 
first hearing, received warm praise for 
originality, and Lekeu’s Sonata in G and 
Grieg’s Sonata in C were skillfully per- 
formed. 


Julien Paul Blitz, ’cellist, and Mrs. 
Blitz. pianist, were heard in afternoon 
and evening recitals at the Main Ave- 


nue High School auditorium on Jan. 16. 
Boellmann’s Variations, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Variations on a Rococo Theme” and the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto comprised the pro- 
gram. 

tENEVIEVE TUCKER. 


COC 





The New Song's of 
Pearl G. Curran 


Net 
The Two Magicians, High, Low - $1.00 
Nocturne, High, Medium, Low - - .60 
A Picture, High, Low - - - - - .60 
Contentment, High, Low - - - - .60 
In Autumn, High,Low - - - - - .60 
Nursery Rhymes, High,Low - - - 75 
Evening, High, Low - - - - - - .60 
Pastorale, High, Low - - - - - .60 
Change o’ Mind, High, Low - - - .60 
Rain, High, Low - - - - - - - .60 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
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Victor Records Chickering Pianos 


GUY 





AND 


LEE 





THEY HAVE ACHIEVED THE FINEST AND MOST DELICATELY ADJUSTED 
ENSEMBLE THAT THE MUSICAL WORLD KNOWS TODAY. FINALLY, THEY 
OFFER THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT THAT ANY MAKERS OF SERIOUS MUSIC PRESENT IN 


THE CONCERT HALL. 








—Glenn Dillard Gunn in The Chicago Herald-Examiner. 





IT WAS SHEER DELIGHT TO SIT THERE AND REVEL IN THESE TITANIC 
REVERBERATIONS. IT WAS LIKE SITTING BY, A PRIVILEGED SPECTATOR, 
AND WATCHING THE CREATION OF A NEW WORLD, A WORLD OF WONDER- 


FUL MUSIC. —Redfern Mason in The San Francisco Examiner. 


AS ENSEMBLE PIANISTS, THESE TWO ARE OUTSTANDING FIGURES IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD TODAY. 


—Augustus O. Palm in The Cincinnati Enquirer. 


of Dates Still Available Is Advised 
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AFTER NEXT SEASON 


MAIER 


PATTISON 


Will Not Play Again in 


AMERICA 


Until the Fall of 1926 





As These Artists Are Already Heavily Booked for 1923-24, an Early Application for the Limited Number 


Aeolian Hall. New York 


Ampico Records 
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LATEST TRIBUTES TO THEIR INCOMPARABLE,?ART 
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Visitors and Local Artists Crowd 
Calendar of San Francisco’s Week 





Programs Given by Hertz Forces and People’s Symphony— 
Irish Regiment Band Brings Music of Erin—Russia In- 
terpreted by Vladimir Rosing in Song—Chamber Music 


Programs 





By CHARLES A. QUITZOW 
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AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 27.— The 

week’s calendar has been a full one, 
including programs by the San Francisco 
Symphony, Alfred Hertz, conductor, and 
the People’s Symphony; three concerts 
by the visiting Irish Regiment Band; 
two recitals by Vladimir Rosing, tenor; 
two chamber music programs by the San 
Francisco Trio; a violin recital by 
Mischa Elman; a Haydn-Mozart pro- 
gram by the San Francisco Musical 
Club; a Sunday program of Spanish- 
California folk-songs at the Palace of 
Fine Arts and a song recital by Jo- 
sephine Wilson Jones. 

The sixth popular program of the San 
Francisco Symphony at the Curran The- 
ater on Jan. 21 included the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” Overture, a “Car- 
men” Suite by Bizet, the “Finlandia” of 
Sibelius, Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite and Schu- 
bert’s Military March. 

The “Unfinished” Symphony of Schu- 
bert opened the fourth educational pro- 
gram of the People’s Orchestra at Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium on Jan. 18. The 
strings showed progress in shading, and 








all in ly 


SARA 


SOKOLSKY-FREID 


Piano Recital 


Aeolian Hall, Feb. 13 
8.15 o’clock 


Programme: 
I 


ete TT ee Tee ee Bach-Busoni 


II 


Chaconne 


.++..-Brahms 


Ballade Opus 10 
Capriccio, Opus 76 
Impromptu, B flat major ) 7 
Menuetto, B minor ‘aa Schubert 


Prelude and Fugato 

(fur the right hand alone) g 

: S : ruenthe 
Minuet from Sonata B minor | Guenther 
Scherzo J ‘ : 


(Firet performance-Dedicated to Mme. Sara 
Sokolsky-Freid) 


IV 
Kaddish (Hebrew Melody)........... Ravel 
The Wind (By Special Request)....... Alkan 
oe, fo oS eee Rozycki 
Andaluza bPPSCCO REDO OEERKS EHO OSs De Falla 
Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody............ Liszt 


Mgt.: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano 








a greater feeling of security enabled the 
conductor, Mr. Saslavsky, to attend more 
closely to matters of interpretation with 
pleasing results. 

The advantages afforded young artists 

desiring the opportunity to appear in 
public were again demonstrated when 
Ellen Edwards, pianist, played the Cho- 
pin F Minor Concerto with the orches- 
tra, winning hearty applause. Com- 
ments on the flute and piccolo, the works 
played and their composers were made 
by R. C. Newell, president of the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Association. Frank 
Healy, the manager, states that the out- 
look for the orchestra’s next season is 
already very promising. 
_ The Irish Regiment Band was heard 
in Irish programs at the Arcadia Pavil- 
ion on Jan. 19 and Jan. 20 under the 
management of Selby Oppenheimer. 
Beatrice O’Leary, soprano, interpreted 
Irish songs and Jean McNaughton varied 
the program with characteristic folk- 
dances. 


Evokes Spirit of Russia 


_ A program, fascinating by reason of 
its unusual character, was given by 
Vladimir Rosing, singing actor, at the 
Plaza Theater on Jan. 16. With native 
Russian songs as a medium, vitalized by 
his strikingly intense histrionic and 
vocal-declamatory style, he evoked the 
spirit of his country in poignantly con- 
vincing fashion. The pervading atmos- 
phere of tragedy was relieved here and 
there by humorous numbers in Russian, 
French, English, and English with a 


Russo-Irish brogue, done with uniform 
excellence. Enthusiastic recalls brought 
many encores. Ben Moore undertook the 
difficult task of accompanist with signal 
success. Jessica Colbert presented Mr. 
Rosing at a second concert on Jan. 22. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, appeared at 
the Arcadia Pavilion under the manage- 
ment of Selby Oppenheimer on Jan. 21, 
playing Handel’s Sonata in D, Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” Eric Korngold’s 
“Viel Lirmen um Nichts” and other 
numbers. Joseph Bonime was the ac- 
companist. 


San Francisco Trio Active 


The San Francisco Trio—Elsie Cook 
Hughes, pianist; William Laraia, violin- 
ist, and Willem Dehe, ’cellist—was heard 
at the St. Francis Hotel on Jan. 16. 
Under the management of John C. Man- 
ning it played the major portion of the 
season’s first Students’ Chamber Concert 
at Scottish Rite Auditorium on Jan. 19. 
Schubert’s B Flat Trio, Op. 99, and 
movements from Tchaikovsky’s A Minor 
Trio were executed in clean and well-bal- 
anced style. Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, in a 
group of songs, disclosed a voice which 
retains its natural “velvet.” Mr. Man- 
ning delivered explanatory comments on 
the works rendered. 

Sally Osborn played Mozart’s Sonata 
in F before the San Francisco Musical 
Club at the Palace Hotel on Jan. 18. The 
same composer’s Quartet in C and 
Haydn’s G Minor Quartet were read by 
the Berkeley String Quartet, consisting 
of Antonio de Grassi, Robert Rourke, 
Edward Towler and Willem Dehe. Mrs. 
Miriam FE. Sellender sang MHaydn’s 
“With Verdure Clad” and an aria by 
Mozart. 

Josephine Wilson Jones, soprano, ap- 
peared in song recital at the Fairmont 
Hotel on Jan. 22 under the management 
of Stella R. Vought. Walter F. Wenzel 
was the accompanist. 


New Managerial Arrangement 


Lulu J. Blumberg, well known musical 
leader and former president of the Pa- 
cific Musical Society, has joined forces 
with Jessica Colbert, concert manager. 
As associate manager, with offices at the 
Hotel St. Mark, Oakland, Cal., Miss 


Blumberg will handle the Colbert Trans- 
Bay Concert Course, presenting Vladi- 
mir Rosing, Mischa Levitski and the 
London String Quartet. 

Arthur Middleton has already ap- 
peared under Miss Blumberg’s manage- 
ment. 

The School of Music of the Dominican 
College of San Rafael has arranged with 
Miss Colbert to present a concert course 
for Marin County music lovers in its new 
auditorium. This movement for better 
music in the North Bay section holds 
great promise, and the college hopes to 
make the course a permanent yearly at- 
traction. The appearance of Arthur 
Middleton and Vladimir Rosing at the 
College has already attracted widespread 
attention. Mischa Levitski and the Lon- 
don String Quartet will be heard there 
in March and April respectively. 

Gaetano Merola, who conducted the al 
fresco opera series at Stanford Univer- 
sity last summer, has returned from 
Mexico City and is planning further 
local operatic ventures. 





PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Jan. 26.—The Irish Regiment Band 
was presented in the “Musical Events” 
series, under the auspices of the Musi- 
cians’ Club, on Jan. 9. An evening con- 
cert and an afternoon matinée for school 
children brought out large crowds, fill- 
ing the High School Auditorium to the 
doors. The demand for encores was fre- 
quent and met with a ready response 
from the leader, Lieut. J. Andrew Wig- 
gins. Soloists appearing with the band 
were Beatrice O’Leary, soprano; Jean 
McNaughton, dancer; William Tong and 
Sergeant Everson, cornetists; Edward 
Hall, flautist, and Maj. John Treholm, 
bagpipe player. 

HELENA M. REDEWILL. 





ABERDEEN, S. D. 


Jan. 27.—Gladys Swarthout, mezzo- 
soprano, and James Hamilton, tenor, 
both Chicagou artists, were heard in the 
third recital of the Normal-Fine Arts 
series at the Auditorium on Jan. 9. The 
audience was large and appreciative. 
Miss Haugen was the accompanist. 











term. 


entirely as a means to an end. 


cially in double stoppings. 
passages is almost uncanny. 





As Violinist 


“He established himself at once as a master of high 
rank, displaying qualities of a remarkable sort, and 
a self-contained individuality singularly engrossing. 
Mr. Enesco is as far as possible from being a 
virtuoso in the more undesirable meaning of the 
He is first and last a musician and an in- 
terpreter, devoted solely to expounding music, and 
not at all to the display of his technical powers. 
These are indeed remarkable, but they are employed 


notable for its exquisite purity of intonation, espe- 
His certainty in such 
There are remarkable 
freedom and flexibility in his bowing, and a corre- 
sponding breadth and finish in his delivery of the 
phrase, as well as a pregnant rhythm and accent. 
All that Mr. Enesco did was delivered with a re- 
markable repose and apparent freedom from effort. 
It was the expression of a musicianship of the finer 
grain.’’—RICHARD ALDRICH in the New York Times. 


Georges Enesco 


As Conductor 


of 
Rumania’s contribution to 
geniuses of today, is known in this country through 
his music and his reputation as one of Europe’s 
leading orchestral conductors. 
with his tremendous endowments are uncertain in 
which direction he excels. 
Rumanian Rhapsody and the Symphony in E flat, 
were by all odds the most original and enjoyable 
things heard this season. 
sidering its brilliant interpretation, proclaimed a 
musical superman and furnished an exhibition of 
gifts that may never be repeated on the Academy 
stage, since musicians of this type are rare indeed. 
of the secrets of Enesco’s tremendous ac- 
complishments may be the extreme economy of his 


“That colossus 
Georges Enesco, 


His playing is 


One 


physical motions. 


Management—LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


suggestive of stiffness or restraint, he moves only 
when necessary, conducting quietly and playing with 
an imperturbable dignity equaled only by Heifetz.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Booking 


world, 
the 


the modern musical 


But those familiar 


The music of Enesco, his 


The program alone, con- 


While there is never anything 


Steinway Piano 
Duo-Art Records 
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SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 


Five Appearances in New York and Boston 


Next New York Recital, Feb. 12, 1923, Aeolian Hall 


American Tour 1923-24 Now Booking 


NEW YORK AMERICAN (Max there is charm in everything he at- that there are no difficulties for hin. BOSTON HERALD, Jan. 5, 1923. 





HAA 


HAA 


Smith), Jan. 9, 1923. tempts. It was a lesson in itself to hear The audience was most enthusiastic. Mr. Manén played the Tartini Sonata 
= Manén returns to delight with bow. his handling of his own arrangement superbly with the splendid breath that 
=— _ he -. Dat BD > Elaticnuclie — , . Ts A TOPEITING ‘ 
= Senor de Manén is not only an accomp- of a Bach Rondo et Badinerde. NEW YORK STAATSZEITUNG results from a fine regard for propor- —- 
= lished fiddler—-a virtuoso, m_ fact, (Maurice Halperson}, Jan. 9, 1923. tion and with a respect for the purity 
=>: though by no means in the superficial ws oy , PWeNINGC Vanén’s mature and imposin rt of the melodic line m no wise incom- 

7 uperiicial ~NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, Jan. oe re oe re, © ee ee ee ee ee 
sense but a composer of genuine merit. 16, 1923 carried away the big audience and patible with emotional warmth. Here 

Beauty, Warmth and Expressiveness of brought him a great success. From the was playing of a high quality not met 

; + ae ; Juan Manén was welcomed with ale wee ae é‘ 

tone drawn from his violin with tech- Be ms be “d begining he captured his public. [It with every day; and ihe audience de- 

wr , ; : ' “ole, ole” and American ‘“‘hurrhas. er ; 

nical precision and distinction of style. felt that there was really a great artist lighted in tt. 


Such a flexible, low, effortless tech ss ; 
j ' nal to and accordingly showed its enthusiasm 
nique we do not remember to have wee ao ee ' 

sales , and asked for many encores. THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONI- 


NEW YORK GLOBE (Pitts Sanborn). 









Jan. 9, 1923. heard. 11s gel 1s pure as spring TOR, Jan. 5. 1923. 

That eminent Spanish violinist, Juan 7 age ; ve hi vi Po nape BOSTON GLOBE (Jan. 5, 1923). Mr. Manén is one of the most inte? 
Manén, reappeared before our public in 1, ibeenbs any oe Juan Manén /feard m fine recital esting musical personalities to appear 
a recital in Carnegie Hall last night. | Spanish violinist stirs great enthusiasm. here so far this season. Not only is 
Mr. Manén is a fine and_ scholarly . . . Mr. Manén proved that he need he a virtuoso on his instrument, / 
player and he commands ae trul\ NEW YORK EVENING POST (Henry fear comparison with nobody short of qualitr Ss as QA musictlan are arresting. 
virtuosic technic. He played the Saint- T. Finck), Jan. 9, 1923. Kreisler. Manén has a rich solid ton His imterpretation of Saint-Saens con- 
Saens concerto with finesse and ele Many see a direct violinistic descend- a phenomenal ability at technical stunts certo was among the finest heard her 
gance. There were elevation of style int of Sarasate in Juan Manén. His of the usual sort, a musician’s instinct in many a long day, an interpretation in 
and an admirable decision and sense of intonation was pure, his technic virtu for phrasing and dynamics developed to accord with the most authentic French 
design in his treatment of his Tartini sic. In the Paganini piece he showed an unusual subtlety. traditions. /rcellent, too, was his play 
Sonata. The magic of his technic had ing of the “Devil’s Thrill.” So on 
play in Paganini-Streghe. Through imagmes, must the composer himself 





out the concert his musicianship was in or any one of that long line of violinists 


evidi NCE. The audi ce was most en- M ANAGEMENT of the “grand style” ( Viotti, Ballot. 
L 


thusiastic in its response to the appeal Kreutzer or Spohr) have played it. 


of the violinist. INTERNATIONAL ART CO. Yet Mr. Manén was no less successful 


ta Se midi ‘ in Wieniawski’s “Legende,” a work 
NEW YORK EVENING WORLD 132 W. 43rd Street somewhat neglected by violinists of re- 
(Frank H. Warren), Jan. 9, 1923. NEW YORK cent years. Here his playing was full 


The Latin grace, temperament and of romantic fire and passions, fancy and 








warmth are reflected in his playing and humor. 
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_ American Conservatory to Bring Guest Teachers to Chicago 
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caamaie Regular Faculty 
for Summer Master School 
— Scholarships Will Be 
Given — Announce Special 


Classes 


HICAGO, Jan. 27—The_  conserva- 
tories and music schools of Chicago, 


appreciating the fact that numerous pro- 
fessionals and advanced pupils wish to 
specialize in certain branches during the 
summer, prepare their summer school 
rosters with the same careful attention 
that is given to the regular winter 
courses. 

The American Conservatory of Chi- 
cago, in announcing its plans for next 
summer’s master school, has augmented 
its regular faculty by engaging four 
well-known teachers from New York. Of 
these four, Delia Valeri, vocal teacher, 
will be the only newcomer. William S. 
Brady, vocal teacher, and George H. 
Gartlan, director of music in the public 
schools of New York, were guest instruc- 
tors last summer, and Josef Lhevinne, 
pianist, has been re-engaged for the 
fourth successive season. 

Mme. Valeri, Mr. Brady and Mr. Lhe- 
vinne will each award a free scholarship 
to the most deserving pupil, to be de- 
cided by open competition. Besides giv- 
ing private instruction, they will conduct 
répertoire-teachers’ classes, especially de- 
signed for professional pianists and sing- 
ers and for teachers and advanced pupils. 

Mme. Valeri is a widely known teacher 
and among the many singers who have 
studied with her are Margaret Matzen- 
auer, Frieda Hempel, Clarence White- 
hill, Dorothy Francis, Clara Clemens, 
Anna Fitziu, Melanie Kurt, Mina Elman 
and Florence Wickham. 

Mr. Brady is one of the leading teach- 
ers active in New York, and among his 
pupils have been Carolina Lazzari, Mar- 
cella Craft, Dorothy Jardon, Grace Wag- 
ner, Anne Roselle, Kathryn Meisle, John 
Steel, Miriam Arbine, Jenny Schwarz- 
Linder and Kate Condon. 

Mr. Lhevinne has met with increasing 
success each summer in his classes at 
the Conservatory. The teachers’ class, 
instituted by him last summer, will again 
be a feature. Ten active pupils will be 
chosen to perform under his direction 
for an auditor class. Mr. Lhevinne will 
comment critically on the playing of 
each composition. This course will com- 
prise the study of the principal master 
works of piano literature. 

Mr. Gartlan will conduct a_ three 
weeks’ course from July 17 to Aug. 5, 
giving a series of sixty lectures on school 
management, problems of supervision, 
high school problems, course of study in 
New York schools, and preparation for 
examination for normal school entrance 
and for public school music teachers. 

O. E. Robinson, director of the public 
school music department of the Conser- 
vatory, will conduct the full six weeks’ 
normal course. Mr. Robinson was for 
many years an important factor in the 
music work of the Chicago public schools 
and is an orchestral and choral conduc- 
tor. His classes will include theory, or- 
chestral and choral conducting and sight 
reading. 

Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 
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Photo by Schloss Photo © Elzin : Apeda Photo ~ 
Three of the Guest Teachers Engaged by the American Conservatory of Chicago to Augment the Regular Faculty for the Summer Master 
School. Left to Right: William S. Brady, Singing; Delia Valeri, Singing, and Josef Lhevinne, Piano 


Chicago Symphony, and a member of will be in attendance for the summer A series of recitals will be given in 
the Conservatory, will conduct a master session, among the teachers being Heniot Kimball Hall by artist-teachers and ad- 
class for the violin. Wilhelm Middel- Levy, Allen Spencer, Victor Garwood vanced pupils. These recitals will be 


schulte, organist, will also hold a master and _ Silvio Scionti, piano; Karleton’ held every Saturday afternoon during 
class this summer. John J. Hattstaedt, Hackett, Marie Sidenius Zendt and _ the summer session. Each program given 
president, will give a series of lectures Frank Parker, voice, and Herbert Butler will be carefully analyzed and discussed 





on pedagogy and piano instruction. and Adolf Weidig, ensemble and orches- in advance in the classes studying the 
The regular faculty of 100 members _ tration. different branches of music. C. Q. 

LEOMINSTER, MASS. by John I. Donovan. The program was _ that it was making real strides forward 

Jan. 29.—The meeting of the Thurs- uncommonly pleasing, Mr. Werrenrath’s in musical growth. Several new players 

numbers ranging from “Caro mio ben,” have been added this year and there is 


Gay mnaiens h lub was held at the home by Giordani, to songs by composers of a greater unity and better response to 
of Mrs. R. W. Smith and was in charge’ the present day. He was particularly the conductor. The outstanding features 
of Mrs. F. T. Blodgett and Mrs. Joseph effective in a group of settings of salt of the program were Haydn’s “Military” 


A. Goodhue. The program consisted of | Water ballads by John Masefield. Harry Symphony and selections from Tchaikov- 


oro » Sawin welttes bee Sh Spier was a most capable accompanist. sky’s “Nutcracker” Suite. Thomas E. 
é é Sy O ay au ; y p\ ‘Ss. * 4 : J ° 
F) : jeri lL. Pevee and read be MM Appearing on the program with Mr. Dewey, bass-baritone from the Univer- 
y ret rE 7% PrIry § "er yY WMYs. r ‘ 1: e > e ° ° ‘ P 

. ee. 2 - M Werrenrath was Grace Gilday Donehue, — sity of Michigan was soloist, achieving 


- — . ris oe # oie ais , . : 
Seng dh Ny eats : — > harpist, of Lowell, Mass. Miss Donenue = a striking success. The Morning Musi- 
Epeling, a piano dent tor Men, eed made _a very favorable impression — in cal Society has become sponsor for one 
T Te Ae anh tite Sonn  tanabert Chaminade’s Autumn, Elgar’s Salut of the rural schools and is supplying it 

: ee Peg » d’Amour,” Hasselmans’ “Chanson de with a phonograph and records so that 


ee . , ~~ Ww > a bee bs 
acrid — ry a I otier, — Mai” and for an encore gave an arrange- the students may make a study of some 
7 lea = M | 4Be pg age ee ment of the Barcarolle from Offenbach’s of the better forms of music. 
ed ‘qo! a i ee )6=— ign of CN.” LETA G. SNOW. 
yy A. Mackevt. A. L. MCLAUGHLIN. 

HAMILTON, N. Y. - POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Ruth St. Denis. 


ton. 97..Taw | Wil bts KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

weniliae of sg ae <u dade Jan. 27.—The Kalamazoo Symphony, 

; : ——— Chester Bronson, conductor, gave the ; ; : 
School of Music in Rochester, gave a second concert of the season on Jan. 16, house, including many Vassar College 
recital in the chapel of Colgate Univer- at the Masonic Temple. This was the students, at the Bardavon Theater on 
first concert not given on Sunday after- Jan. 15. The program included Javanese, 
sie : noon, but the house was crowded. The Japanese, Siamese, Spanish and classical 
a thorough musician, the red of a program was decidedly the best yet dances, interpreted by Miss St. Denis 
well developed technique and an inter- given, and the orchestra demonstrated and her associates. 
preter of ability. His program included 
works by Mozart, Rameau-Godowsky, 
Gluck-Brahms, Beethoven-Rubinstein, 
Chopin, Fauré, Ravel, Bartok, Dohnanyi 


and others. He was heard by a large 
audience of students and townspeople. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. | 


Jan. 27.—A very large audience greet- 


ed Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, at the 
Colonial Theater on the afternoon of BART | ONE 
Jan. 14. The concert was the third in | 


the Star Concert Series, managed locally | . 
pl sada bi tin incon of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
gave a performance before a crowded 


sity recently. He proved himself to be 
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MIAMI CONSERYV ATORY | Available for concerts from April 28 to June 1, 


MIAMI, FLA. 


ARTIST TEACHERS IN ORGAN, PIANO, 
VOICE, VIOLIN, ART, LANGUAGES, 
DANCING, DRAMATIC ART 1451 BROADWAY—NEW YORK CITY 


BERTHA FOSTER, Director (Victor Records) 





1923, also from October 1 to November 5 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


L. G. Breid & Paul Longone—Associates 


(Knabe Piano) 
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BARITONE, Metropolitan Opera Co. VICTOR 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER RED 
D. F. MCSWHIENEY, Associate Manager SEAL 
511 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK RECORDS 
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Available Only 
Mezzo October 1st to March Ist 
Exclusive Management 


Preeminent Among Song Recitalists Aeolian Hall New York 


Soprano DANIEL MAYER 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 3, 1923 


NEED OF A MUSICAL LIBRARY 


DISTINGUISHED observer from _ overseas, 
none other than Albert Coates, guest conduc- 
tor of the New York Symphony, is quoted in the 
Christian Science Monitor as saying that “America 
is woefully deficient in a musical library.” He 
contrasts this situation as he pictures it with that 
in England, wheré, if he desires to look over a piece 
of music, whether it is Elgar’s latest composition 
or one of Paul Whiteman’s chamber adaptations of 
jazz, he goes to the British Museum and there it 
is. “In America,” he said, “I am almost tempted 
to try to start a movement myself to found at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art here in New York, 
or at some equally fitting place, a real musical 
library, where every piece of music in the world 
may ultimately be placed at the disposal of Ameri- 
can music lovers—and of visiting conductors who 
have to spend weeks otherwise gathering music 
and packing it up to play for the American public.” 
He indicated that the lack of such a library in New 
York was one of the reasons why he was not at- 
tempting more in the way of novelties this season. 
Mr. Coates’ criticism, as set forth, makes no 
mention of the musical treasurehouse in the Na- 
tional Capital, that of the Congressional Library. 
If Mr. Coates were to visit Carl Engel, chief of 
the music department, in his lair he probably would 
find that America has a musical library comparable 
to any in the Old World, where rare manuscripts 
are to be found as well as a seemingly limitless 
number of published scores of every description, 
including countless works which never have seen the 
light of a public performance in America. 

Yet, there is something in what Mr. Coates says. 
A Library of Congress in Washington is not a 
service library of music in New York. The stu- 
dent, the ensemble player, the soloist or the con- 
ductor in the country’s greatest music center can 








scarcely hope to run down to Washington whenever 
he desires to examine some out-of-the-way score. 
The present head of the music department, Mr. 
Engel, has adopted a policy of sending out volumes, 
on occasions when the circumstances justify it, and 
other and longer steps may be taken in this direc- 
tion. Some system of getting at the Congressional 
Library through branches in other cities may be- 
come a necessity in the future, or it may seem 
wiser to separate the music department from those 
other sections of the library for which members of 
Congress have frequent or occasional use. That 
the capital’s extensive collection of scores would 
be more largely used today if this collection were 
transferred to New York is doubtless true, and at 
first blush Washington seems not the place for a 
great musical library. If, however, a national con- 
servatory and a ministry of fine arts are estab- 
lished, the importance of having the library in the 
capital would be at once made clear. 

It is estimated that something like a half million 
dollars would have to be spent to place the New 
York public library in a situation to give similar 
service. This is not a large sum, as expenditures 
go in New York. A group of wealthy citizens, or 
one very rich man, could altogether alter the situa 
tion of which Mr. Coates has made remark. Per: 
haps some such endowment is among the unrevealed 
plans of the Juilliard Foundation, with its five te 
twenty millions to spend on the development of 
music in America. Whatever the outlay, the money 
would be well spent. 





MUSIC AND THE TOMBS OF KINGS 


ROM the Valley of the Kings in upper Egypt, 
where exploration of the recently discovered 
tomb of Tutankhamen has been yielding new reve- 
lations of the culture as well as the power of the 
Pharaohs, may yet come some monumental dis- 
closure for the musical historian. Press dispatches 
from Luxor, describing daily the objects removed 
from the tomb and brought to the light of day after 
four thousand years, have had a few references to 
musical instruments, fifes, harps, and cimbals, as 
among the objects thus uncovered. “Evidently,” 
ran one line of comment, “the king was musical.” 
That Egypt was the musical schoolmaster of the 
ancient world is conceded by all who have traced 
the art back through the centuries. The Jews in 
their period of bondage sat at the feet of the musi- 
cians of the Nile, and learned much of what was 
later brought to flowering in the time of Solomon 
and the Temple, when 4000 musicians participated 
in ritualistic services. It is known that there was 
a popular as well as a sacerdotal music among the 
Nile people; indeed, it is to be presumed that there, 
as elsewhere, music began with the people rather 
than with the priests. The character of the in- 
struments used has long been known, not only from 
ancient carvings but from examination of the in- 
struments themselves. 

As to the nature of the music sung and played 
in the dawning of history there can be only con- 
jecture, guided somewhat by the traditional airs 
of the Jews and some other music believed to be 
of the ancient East. So far as research has been 
able to establish, musical notation was unknown 
and melodies were passed on from individual to 
individual and from memory to memory. This is 
difficult to reconcile with the advancement and the 
high intelligence of the Egyptians. Scientists and 
art experts at the tomb of Tutankhamen have been 
particularly impressed by the utility as well as the 
beauty of objects unearthed there in recent weeks, 
and have become convinced that Egyptian civiliza- 
tion reached its zenith much earlier than has been 
recognized. 

If, in the course of further delving, one written 
phrase of Egyptian music can be found and de- 
ciphered, the discovery will be one of far more 
significance and world profit than the _ uncov- 
ering of another mummy of another king, the 
probability now exciting the tourists who are 
crowding the hotels at Luxor. Life can never be 
restored to a mummy, but music once written down, 
never really dies, though it may be neglected 
through countless centuries. It is there, to speak 
again, whenever one who knows its language goes 
to it for its message. 

Even without a note of written music from an- 
cient Egypt known to be in existence, the possi- 
bility remains that in the store of melody of un- 
known origin which has come down to the Western 
world through the Jews, there remains some frag- 
ment that would have been as an old song to King 
Tutankhamen. 
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Underwood 


@ Underwood & 
An Operatic Soprano and Her Pet 


There is no resisting the appeal of a large-eyed 
Persian or fluffy Maltese cat, so far as Ganna 
Walska, operatic soprano, is concerned. This artist, 
whose projected concert tour of the United States under 
the management of Jules Daiber was postponed for a 
few weeks, owing to an operation undergone by her 
husband, Harold F. McCormick, will soon arrive in 
America. In her extensively booked recital programs 
she will have as assisting artist a young lyric baritone, 
Max Kaplick, whom she is said to have “discovered” 
in Europe last summer. 

Schillings—A short biography of Max von Schillings, 
whose opera “Mona Lisa” will be sung at the Metro- 
politan this season, has recently been issued by a Munich 
publisher. 

Rolland—Romain Rolland, author of ‘“Jean-Chris- 
tophe” and a number of volumes on music, is at work 
on a new cyclical novel. The first books are entitled 
“T/Armé” and “Annette et Sylvie.” 

Sylva—After a brief vacation passed in Havana, 
Marguerita Sylva, soprano, has returned to New York 
to begin rehearsals for a new play, “Other Times,” in 
which she will sustain a leading role. 

Ordynski—A recent recruit to the ranks of the film- 
makers is Richard Ordynski, formerly stage manager 
of the Metropolitan, who will direct several motion pic- 
ture dramas for the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion. 

Fitziu-Thomas—Anna _ Fitziu and John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, met for the first time at on old-fash- 
ioned New Year party given by R. E. Johnston, New 
York manager. The artists seized an opportune moment 
to rehearse a duet from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” 
which they were scheduled to sing at a concert in 
Albany, N. Y. 

Ross-Dadmun—During his first Pacific Coast tour re- 
cently, Royal Dadmun, baritone, made the acquaintance 
of a number of prominent musicians and others asso- 
ciated with the musical life of the Far West. Among 
these was Gertrude Ross of Los Angeles, composer, 
whose “Round Up Lullaby” had been successfully sung 
by him. 

" teaee~ hen Harold Henry played his piano piece, 
“Dancing Marionette,” at a recent recital in Cologne, 
Herr Zehnpfennig, solo dancer of the Opera, came to 
his dressing-room to ask whether he might use it for 
a dance divertissement. For this purpose an orchestral 
version has been prepared by Fritz Fleck, composer of 
the ballet “Nubia.” 

Holbrooke—Many musicians, Richard Strauss in- 
cluded, have asserted that they ponder well the com- 
ments of critics upon their work, but it has remained 
for Joseph Holbrooke, the composer, to collect all that 
reviewers have written about his compositions in a pam- 
phlet. He has facetiously entitled it “The Futility of 
Criticism,” according to a writer in the London Graphic. 


Werrenrath—Reinald Werrenrath recently expressed 
himself forcibly anent the musical aspirant who lets 
himself be lured into inactivity. “Most students,” he 
said, “think of a career as a sort of electric sign at 
the end of a road, bearing the magic words, ‘Success’ 
or ‘The Pinnacle of Achievement.’ A career is not an 
achieved and final thing, but a period of never-ceasing 
and conspicuous activity.” 

Delius—The sixtieth birthday of Frederick Delius, on 
Jan. 29, was celebrated by the performance of his works 
by several musical societies. The British composer, 
early in his life, came to America to manage an orange 
plantation, and studied composition and violin in his 
leisure. He subsequently studied at the Leipzig Con- 
servatory. He is the composer of several operas, and 
many orchestral and choral compositions. 
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Pp : 
EW music demands new modes in criticism. At least, it seems 
so, and apparently we are not alone in the thought. 
something about the tone pictures of Honegger, Milhaud, and 
a few others we have heard, that calls for more than ordinary 


We have our own views on the form criticism might 
take, and this form would not be distinctly ultraist, either. 
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ana Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus, Jr 





The Higher Criticism 







syntax. 


There is 


In fact, more ultimate, if we may use the term, than ultraist, but so far we 


have been constrained to adhere to the politer usages of language. 
We might burn our paper with hectic words, 


however, is beside the point. 
and wear out the exclamation note on 
our trusty typewriter, but we should be 
only applying the older methods. No! 
Concordance does not lie this way. Some- 
thing less than the directness of Shaw’s 
Pygmalion is called for, although the 
methods of that delightful young person 
may not, on the whole, be altogether un- 
called for. 
. «* .£ 

E fancy some of the more passion- 

ate and less discriminating libera- 
tors of poetry might invent a medium. 
Then, as we read some of the modern 
novelists, we are led to declare that the 
medium has already been discovered and 
only needs to be applied. A commenta- 
tor in the London Daily Express re- 
cently discovered the following note: 

“ . « « There is that in Mr. Ben 
Marcato’s laying of bow to string, even 
in profounder moments—and light meas- 
ures though they hold, Boccelli’s Sonatina 
in G, a Taccherini Sostenuto and Molto 
Agitato, and Chopart’s fourth Suite, to 
quote no further, familiar though they 
be, and lacking no meed of favor have 
such—wakes, all unbidden yet clamorous, 
as if a proper gravity despite, a kind of 
sober jollity.” 

* 

HE jollity of the critic is doubtless 

restrained by a consideration of the 
classic subjects. But what a style for a 
rhapsody upon the more inebriate of the 
polytonists! True, it reminds our Lon- 
don commentator of one no more ad- 
vanced than Hutchinson, but it must be 
remembered that this is mere sober jol- 
lity and the medium as yet undeveloped. 
“If winter comes, spring will soon be 


here!” We quote from an unwritten 
criticism: 
- . Ah! Desiccate as moon- 


glow on clamorous bottle, and listeners 
rapt swooned darkly, to hear recovering 
such sounds as purple rays glancing with 
caressive flutings from the pinnacles of 
palpitant shields—the hosts plunging on 
down slopes of glimmering asphodel; 
glimmering remotely with sobbing incan- 
descence, like a flaccid turnip against 
protesting blackberries, and, oh! for the 
whispered shatterings of diaphanous 


This, 





cymbals, incipient and tragic, yet feebly 
illuminant like an absent voter in the 
Irish Free State.” 

Really, some of it sounds worse than 
that. 


* * * 
Opera Made Easy 


HEY tried to pick up radio music in 

a New York subway the other day. 
In fact, they succeeded. Now, we shall 
not be wholly and utterly a musical coun- 
try until we get this thing organized. 
We are strongly for the “Brighter Sub- 
way Movement.” The one thing missing 
on our nocturnal journey to the upper 
reaches of Manhattan is the “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan.” Of course there may be 
complications. If they’re doing ‘Rosen- 
kavalier” or “Tre Re” one of these bright 
nights we might find ourselves deposited 
in a distressingly unfamiliar section of 
the Bronx. 

* ok * 

HE innovation opens new vistas for 

the composer. No longer shall he be 
compelled to limit his outpourings to the 
three hours traffic of the stage. In the 
future he may out-Wagner Wagner in 
the matter of staying power, without 
taxing the qualities of the audience in 
this respect. For instance, it would be 
an easy matter to inaugurate Opera Spe- 
cials, starting from, say, Fordham Road, 
Flatbush and Hoboken, and converging 
upon the Metropolitan about eight 
o’clock. The first act may then be broad- 
cast and enjoyed en route. Four acts 
may be taken at the Opera House and 
the last act on the way home, as a night- 
cap. Here is the solution to the prob- 
lem of the operas which always begin 
before you reach your seat and end after, 
the company alone knows how long after, 


you have left it. 
* * * 


Why Not? 


HE humor of these modern writers! 

exclaims P. J. N. Schénberg tells us 
that the- soprano part in his “Pierrot 
Lunaire” must not be spoken, sung or 
chanted. All right, what about whistling 
it? 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 
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Matters 


_ Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 


On Music Appreciation 


Question Box Editor: 

Please publish a list of books on music 
appreciation. D. H. 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 27, 1923. 

“The Appreciation of Music,” four vol- 
umes, Surette-Mason; “Music Apprecia- 
tion,” Hamilton; “How to Listen to 
Music,” Krehbiel; “What Is Good 
Music?” W. J. Henderson; “Music, an 
Art and a Language,” W. R. Spalding; 
“Listening Lessons in Music,” Fryber- 
ger. 
od 7 9 9 


The Chanterelle 
Question Box Editor: 


What is a chanterelle? A. B. H. 
Fort Worth, Tex., Jan. 27, 1923. 
The E string of a violin. Also used 


for the highest string of the lute. 
7 9 9 


Varia 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Was Stravinsky born and educated 
in Russia? 2. How do you pronounce 
Guiomar Novaes? 3. Was she born and 
educated in Brazil? 4. What is the gen- 


erally accepted pronunciation among 
msicians of the word “pianist’’? 
K. G. 


St. Charles, Mo., Jan. 27, 1923. 


1. He was born at Oranienbaum, near 
Petrograd, June 17, 1882, and was edu- 
cated in Russia. 2. “Ghee'-o-mar Noh- 
vah-ess.” 3. Mme. Novaes was born in 
srazil and lived there until thirteen 
years of age. 4. The balance is in favor 
of pi-an’'-ist. 

7 9 9» 


The Chest of Viols 


Question Box Editor: 

What is meant by the expression, “a 
chest of viols,” which I saw recently in 
a musical novel? 

It means a set of viols; that is, two 
trebles, two tenors and two basses, which 
was the usual number in seventeenth 
century orchestration, in England par- 
ticularly. They were also called a “con- 
sort of viols.” 


‘“ 


7 2? 9 


Oratorios for Small Chorus 


Question Box Editor: 
Would you kindly publish a list of 
three or four oratorios or cantatas, the 


Steinway ! 


propriate. 


erate price. 


nearest you. 


Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 
Ws. Wise 
world. 





latter both sacred and secular, suitable 
for a small chorus? M. J. J. 


Chicago, Jan. 20, 1923. 


“Penitence, Pardon and Peace,” by 
Maunder; “The Vision of St. John,” by 
Whitney Coombs; “The Crucifixion,” by 
Stainer; “Fair Ellen,” by Bruch; “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” by Cowen; “The Holy 
City,” by Gaul; “Rebekah,” by Barnby,. 

2 9 9 


Bel Canto 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the meaning of the term “Bel 
Canto” and why is it usually spoken of 
as being lost? E. D. S. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 20, 1923. 

Literally “beautiful song,” it actually 
means a smooth, even voice production 
and an unfailing legato. It is occasion- 
ally spoken of as “lost” because the 
singers of the present day pay less at- 
tention to these points than the singers 
of former generations. 





STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


In many a fam- 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 
and represented by the foremest dealers throughout the 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohie; 
Charleston and Huntington, 


On Piano Touches 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the conspicuous advantage of 
the weight touch so much used by mod- 
ern pianists over that formerly “ 

D. 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 13, 1923. 
It enables the player to get the mazxi- 
mum of tone with the minimum of mus- 


cular effort. 
ae 


Mezzo-Contralto and Bass- 
Baritone 


Question Box Editor: 

What is a mezzo-contralto and what is 
a bass-baritone? Are there actually 
qualities of voice requiring these desig- 
nations? W.J.L 

Brooklyn, Jan. 13, 1923. 

There are certainly no such natural 
divisions of the human voice, and the 
terms are more or less arbitrarily used, 
in most cases to excuse limited range. 
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Frederic Dixon 














American Mivician.’ 





| aeg-sarn DIXON, pianist, was born 
at Blair, near Omaha, Neb., on Feb. 
17, 1895. He had no early musical train- 
ing of any kind, 
but taught himself 
to play the piano 
when a small child. 
He received his 
general education 
in the public 
schools of his home 
town, and, when 
fifteen years old, 
went to Los Ange- 
les, where he spent 
one winter, com- 
pleting his educa- 
tion there in the 
public schools and 
having his first 
piano lessons with 
Thilo Becker. In 
1913 Mr. Dixon 





Frederic Dixon 


moved to New York, where he studied 
with Rafael Joseffy for one year and also 
had dessons in harmony with Sydney 
Dalton. After Joseffy’s death in June, 
1915, Mr. Dixon continued studying by 
himself without instruction and working 
up an extensive répertoire until 1922, 
when he went to Chicago and placed him- 
self with Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, mak- 
ing his début in recital at the Court The- 
ater in Chicago on Feb. 19, 1922. He 
then returned East and made his first 
New York appearance in recital in the 
Town Hall on March 28, 1922. Since 
then he has been heard in recital in 
various cities and was chosen this sea- 
son by the Harvard Club of New York to 
play at one of its series of concerts as 
the representative American pianist of 
the younger generation. Mr. Dixon 
married Anne Stevenson, the well-known 
teacher of singing, in New York in 1914. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dixon make their home in 
New York. 
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TRENTON FORCES. IMPROVE 





Second Concert Under Hagedorn Shows 
: Steady Progress 

TRENTON, N.. J., Jan. 27.—The Tren- 
ton Symphony, Gustav Hagedorn con- 
ductor, gave the second of its series of 
four concerts planned for this season at 
the Crescent Temple on Jan. 15. There 
was only a fair-sized audience present 
which was in no way commensurate with 
the deserving character of the concert. 
In spite of an apparent lack of public 
support and appreciation, the members 


of the orchestra have not allowed them- 
selves to lapse in enthusiasm and inter- 
est, their work in all their concerts re- 
flecting this spirit. The playing of the 
orchestra, which has been strengthened 
to about fifty members, was of a mani- 
festly high order and gave evidence of 
substantial progress. 

The opening number was the Prelude 
to “Lohengrin,” followed by Beethoven’s 
Symphony, No. 8, in F. Harold Bar- 
ker, concertmaster, played Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto in E Minor. Mr. 
Barker revealed thorough musicianship 
and intelligence. One of the most popu- 
lar numbers on the program was Saint- 
Saéns’ “Danse Macabre.” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Valse des Fleurs,’ from the “Nut- 
cracker Suite,” and Berlioz’s “Marche 
Hongroise,” from “Damnation of Faust,” 
were the concluding numbers. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 


Carnegie Hall 





YORK, PA., SERIES OPENED 





New Music League Sponsors Concerts by 
Local Organizations 


YorkK, PA., Jan. 27.—Under the aus- 
pices of the recently organized Music 
League of this city, the York Manufac- 
turing Company Band gave the first of a 


series of ten concerts by local organiza- 
tions in the High School auditorium on 
Jan. 23. The assisting artists were 
Esther Kinderfather, soprano; Clarence 
Byler, bass, and Walter Cramer, cornet- 
ist. 

The Lancaster Y. W. C. A. Chorus, led 
by Florence Lebzelter, gave a program 
including Schindler’s “Vasilissa the 
Fair,” with the assistance of Carolyn 
Hutton Greist, violinist, and Edna uy. 
Mentzer, accompanist, under the aus- 
pices of the First Brethren Church. 

A MacDowell program, given by the 
Matinée Musical Club recently, included 
numbers by Mrs. Lambert Greenewalt, 
Grace Mundorf, Emma Bosshart, Mrs. 
Charles Wolf, Mrs. Fred Cramer, Mrs. 
George Ruby, Margaret Mundorf, Helen 
Ziegler and Mae Brodbeck. 

Grace Nott, soprano, and Miss Boss- 
hart, pianist, were heard in recital be- 
fore the women’s auxiliary of Geth- 
semane Commandery, No. 75, Knights 
Templar. J. L. W. MCLELLAN. 





Olga Samaroff, pianist, will be heard 
in Philadelphia and Harrisburg on Feb. 
13 and 15 respectively. 


THE RETURN OF NOVAES 


A large audience greeted the little Brazilian 
pianist in her first New York recital 


since March 1921 


Aeolian Hall, January 23rd 


She was from the first a performer of distinct individuality, 
who commanded the respect and admiration of connoisseurs 
and who had the potent spell that draws the public. 
still pussessed of these treasures. 
high light all the beauties of her playing. 
of the Beethoven sonata her reading was one to hold the inter- 
In the Chopin group she brought an inde- 
scribable witchery of tone, variety of color and contrast of 
It was a reading such as the most famous pianist 
now before the public might have envied. 


W. J. Henderson in Herald 


est of music lovers. 


moods. 


The artist’s technical mastery of the keyboard is as supreme 
There was the same familiar display of her command 
of sensuous tone, of rhythm, of color, of variety of touch and 
She makes a lovely figure at the piano, unob- 
trusive, and occupied only with producing lovely music, and 
more purely sensuous sounds one could not ask for. 
playing does not lack vigor or fire. 
when required, and there were both freedom and authority in 


as ever. 


of the pedal. 


her interpretations. 


Her playing has matured into something even more rich and 
strange than before—strange, because unusual in its super- 
excellence and its ability to reveal the unique style and indi- 


viduality of each composer. 


course, for such treats as she gives are not easily forgotten. 
She is one of those rare artists who forget their hearers in the 
intense absorption of the music. 


resembles Paderewski. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 


STEINWAY PIANO 





Frank Warren in Eve. World 


Personally I enjoyed her recital yester- 
day more intensely than any music | have heard this season, 
excepting Paderewski’s two recitals. 


ROCHESTER HEARS OPERA 





Russian Company Ends Visit with Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Czar’s Bride” 

ROCHESTER, Jan. 29.— The Russian 
Grand Opera Company gave its two last 
performances at the Lyceum Theater on 
Jan. 17, presenting “Faust” in the after- 
noon and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Czar’s 
Bride” in the evening. They were both 
excellently given. There was a small 
audience on each occasion which made 
up in enthusiasm what it lacked in num- 
bers. : 

Mozart’s opera, “The Impresario,” 
was given in the Furlong Series at the 
Eastman Theater on Jan. 17 before a 
very large audience. ; 

Lottice Howell, soprano, was delight- 
ful and Percy Hemus’ character acting 
and excellent singing made a strong im- 
pression on the audience. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 


TWILIGHT SERIES POPULAR 








New Britain Singers Organize Swedish 
Chorus of Male Voices 

NEw BRITAIN, CONN., Jan. 27.—The 

second of a series of Twilight Musicales 


was given at the Shuttle Meadow Club 
on Jan. 7. Helen Weller, contralto, and 
Judson House, tenor, were the soloists, 
assisted by the Mendelssohn Trio, Her- 
bert E. Anderson, violinist; Theron 
Hart, pianist, and Henry Schauffler, 


She is 
Her recital exhibited in 
In her performance 


Yet her 


Sonority was not lacking 


She had a large audience, of 


In this, as in other ways, she 


H. T. Finck in Eve. Post 


New York 








‘cellist. A large audience greeted the 
artists and showed appreciation of the 
excellent artistry of both soloists and of 
the Trio. 

A number of well-known local Swedish 
singers have organized a musical society 
and have elected the Rev. Dr. Abel Ahl- 
quist, pastor of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church, to be leader. Walter Falk is 
president; John A. Erickson, secretary, 
and Erick Frederickson, treasurer. The 
members are: First tenors, John A. 
Erickson, Erick Frederickson and Julius 
Anderson; second tenors, Albert Holm- 
gren, August Carlson and Ruben Hall- 
stein; first basses, John P. Peterson, 
Arthur Crusberg, Walter Falk, Simon 
Molander and John Holmberg; second 
basses, John A. Erickson, John E. Lar- 
son, Arthur Lundin, Robert Berglund 
and Rudolph Svensk. 

The Copley Group of Boston, consist- 
ing of May Cooper, violinist; Louisa 
Burt Wood, vocalist, and Helen Tiffany, 
accompanist, gave a musicale in New 
Britain on Jan. 20 under the local aus- 
pices of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 
Miss Wood sang a group of Negro songs 
by Burleigh and Strickland and others 
by Curran, Bassett and Kramer. Miss 
Cooper, a_ violinist of well-developed 
technique, played numbers by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Gossee and Brahms. 

F. L. ENGEL. 


a 


BELOIT CHOIR SINGS 





Wisconsin Forces in “Hiawatha” Music 
—Band Organized in Factory 

BELOIT, WIs., Jan. 27.—The “Wedding 
Feast,” from Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘“Hia- 
watha,” was recently sung under the 
baton of Irving W. Jones by the Commu- 
nity Chorus, an organization sponsored 
by the Treble Clef. A spirited and sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the work was 
given. Arthur Kraft, tenor, was the 
soloist and gained hearty applause. In 
“Qnaway Awake, Beloved,” in the “Hia- 
watha” music, and in two groups of 
songs he displayed beauty of tone, 
breadth of feeling and thorough com- 
mand of a charming lyric style. This 
concert was the second in the series or- 
ganized by the Treble Clef. 

The Fairbanks- Morse Association 
Band, which recently began, under direc- 
tion of Ferdinand Lhotak, a series of 
Sunday afternoon concerts, is a fine ex- 
ample of the results possible where musi- 
cal activities are carried on in connec- 
tion with industry. All of its forty mem- 
bers are employees of a large manufac- 
turing plant, and the project is backed 
in every way by the company. The pro- 
gram presented showed both the catholic 
taste of Director Lhotak and the ver- 
satility of the band. A capacity audi- 
ence warmly applauded the players. 

Lacey Coe, American violinist, ap- 
peared at the Beloit College Chapel, un- 
der the auspices of the Department of 
Music, on Jan. 9. Mr. Coe, who has been 
a pupil of Leopold Auer, presented an 
interesting program in admirable style. 
His efficient technique and wealth of 
feeling found ample expression in such 
pieces as the first movement of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Concerto in D. Mr. Coe, who 
had to respond to many recalls, was ably 
assisted at the piano by Guy Webster of 
Chicago. IRVING W. JONES. 





CLEVELAND, OH1I0.—Ernest Bloch, mu- 
sical director of the Cleveland Institute, 
gave a talk recently on the subject of 
“Proportions, Dynamics and Structure 
in Music” in the lecture rooms of the 
Institute. The second of a series of 
programs by Cleveland artists was given 
under the auspices of the Twinsburg 
Chamber of Commerce by Mrs. F. S. 
McCullough, contralto, and Mary Hayes, 
violinist, and was managed by Irma M. 
Howard. Vincent H. Percy, organist of 
Euclid Avenue Church, was assisted by 
Michael Thut, tenor, in a recent recital 
broadcast by radio. 





Helen Hobson, soprano, is to be heard 
this season under the management of R. 
E. Johnston. Miss Hobson, who is a 
pupil of Mme. Valeri, has been engaged 
to sing with Giuseppe De Luca in At- 
lantic City, on March 24. She is also 
scheduled to sing in Brooklyn on March 
18; Wilmington, Del., March 22, and Bal- 
timore, March 25. 





The Denishawn Dancers have recently 
been booked for appearances in Vicks- 
burg, Miss., Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
Columbus, Ohio. The company will have 
made 150 appearances by the close of the 
season. 
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he a A rie Cleveland, the cost of building which is will be played by Harold Whitlock. Mrs. the Club. The proceeds of these will be 
~ a" 27.—Herbert Voges of this city estimated at $4,000,000. The New Al- Rachel. Frease Green, soprano, elected a devoted to a Ry! for an auditorium to 
of as : een engaged to give two recitals hambra Theater in Canton has recently director of the Canton Music Club, will be erected adjacent to the Club’s head- 

veekly on the organ in a new hotel in’ installed a three-manual organ, which have charge of the musical programs of quarters. The MacDowell Club at a re- 
sh cent meeting sponsored a Russian pro- 
ty — gram, in which Mrs. L. S. McConnell, 
]- ; Mrs. Milo Miller, Lucille Smith, Mrs. 
un Martin Boyer, Mrs. Jeanette Armitage, 


Mary Fornes, Louise Shoop and the 


is f 
y> MIRIAM MacDowell Chorale Club participated. 
he A program of Hungarian and gypsy 

















A. music by the Junior branch of the 
US Club was given by Catherine Man- 
n- chester, Marian Bachtel, Verda Herrold, 
1- Esther Feiman, Ralph Grimm, Ruth 
n, Snyder, Luella Thomas, Gertrude Har- 
on vey, Gertrude Dick and Julia Anthony. 
id The Nazir Grotto Glee Club, at a recent 
= concert before the Men’s Brotherhood of 
id the First M. E. Church, was assisted by 
Mary Elizabeth Wilgus, harpist, and 
t- Leona Roush, soprano. Mrs. Arthur 
3a Stanley Taylor, vocalist, was heard by 
y, DRAMATIC SOPRANO the members of the First Presbyterian 
Ww Church at the anniversary of the mis- 
,. sionary organization of that church. 
. ee RALPH L. MYERs. 
- Returns from Successful Western Tour Comprising Over 200 Appearances ee... 
a PLAN EISTEDDFOD IN LIMA 
dd + 
™ Opinions of the Press o__ Ohio City Expects Revival of Choral 
Singing as Result 
oidiine LIMA, OHIO, Jan. 27.—Active prepara- 
Miss Steelman is a dramatic soprano “Miss Steelman gave several beau- — are oe yon a Mined eta or 
i i 4 . . . o be opened here on Washington’s Birth- 
with a rich, melodious voice and her tiful solos, one of the most pleasing day, Feb. 22, and it is believed that this 
* singing brought generous applause.’ — being ‘The Year’s At the Spring’ event will lead to a revival of the choral 
' 66 _ . singing for which Lima at one time 
The Oregon Portland, Oregon. from Pippa Passes by Robert Brown- justly held so high a reputation. Three 
g “It is rare to hear a voice of the ing. She gave the song the 14 oeet tall’ under sy bens - y hy ae 
if beauty and power of that of Miss Steel- joyousness that pervades the written of Trinity M. E. Church, Mark Evans, 
‘ me, So hes bee wales eed perfect work of Browning.’”’—San Luis Obispo p< archaggas gy — Reongese _— = 
- yg ° rT... charge. e adjudicator wi e D. A. 
d control at all times, whether it is in the (Calif.) “Daily Telegram.” Clippinger of pene. = . 
™ fia call . . ave P Six hundred school children will com- 
4 singing of a simple lullaby or in the Miss Steelman gave three songs in pete, and not only Lima, but Delphos, 
a most difficult operatic arias in singing the her first group. The first was an aria Venedocia, Gomer, Van Wert and a 
a . ee eat P local singing centers will be represented. 
< softened pianissimo or the heaviest sforzando. from Verdi in the rendition of which she proved ©. honcates at Gia A Breese, 
f Her enunciation was perfect which is saying much her right to the name of dramatic soprano. The W. W. Reul, A. J. Shank and Sylvester 
Y, as it is a quality all too rare among our great second of the group was a humorous number ‘A clon pln dag. oss oe a ss 
al e . “ 7. =" aims . ! « « . 4 a. 
. singers.”-—-The Oxnard (Calif.) ‘Daily Courier.” Poor Finish’ and the last was ‘Smilin’ Through,’ Choral singing, vocal quartet, duet 
‘ ° ° i i : : ° . . and solo competitions and a piano solo 
‘“‘Several operatic and oratorio numbers given which Miss Steelman gave with delightful simplic- contest will be included in the program. 
n with great brilliancy and feeling formed the ity.”,—Madera (Calif. ) *‘Mercury.”’ There will be chorus, — > = — 
- ; : ° Ps " petitions open to pupus o le Lima 
foundation of Miss Steelman’s part of the pro- ~, . Like an “Isolde”? opening a Metropoli- schools. English words are to be used 
P gram. A beautiful number was ‘Come Unto Me’ tan season, she opens your heart . . . We hope in all vocal numbers. 
from Handel’s ‘Messiah’.”—Wallace (Idaho) that she will come again.’”—The Santa Maria HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
g ‘‘Press-Times.”’ (Calif.) ‘Daily Times.” Jan. 29.—Julian Williams, organist, a 
pupil of Widor and winner of the first 


tory, Fontainebleau, France, last sum- 


, prize in organ at the American Conserva- 
7 mer, gave his second recital of the sea- 















































i 1 - son before a large audience in the First 
Available for Recitals and Concerts Season 1923-24 Presbyterian Church. Mr Wiliams dem 
° . mstrated his complete control of the 
Address: 43 West 93rd Street New York City ay aaaet ‘of the modern organ, 
, . ° laying with verve and finesse a program 
; Phone: Riverside 7425 of Wide scope, which included Bach’s D 
Major Fugue, the Allegro from Widor’s 
Sixth Symphony, “Marche Funebre et 
: Chant Seraphique” by Guilmant, and 
pieces by Faulkes, Lully, Rimsky-Korsa- 
' koff, Martini, Handel, Yon and Mac- 
; Dowell. Mrs. H. A. LAWRENCE. 
: All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
P when proper credit is given. 
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SCRIABINE WORK IMPRESSES 





“Divine Poem” Has Fine Performance 
by Chicago Symphony 

CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—The performance 
of Scriabine’s “Divine Poem” for the first 
time by the Chicago Symphony in Or- 
chestra Hall on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening caused a pleasant sur- 
prise to those who had anticipated an ex- 
cessive use of dissonances and modern 
harmonies, as it proved to be the most 
interesting of his compositions yet heard 
in Chicago. Frederick Stock conducted 
with insight and sympathy. 

The soloist at these concerts was Mi- 
ron Poliakin, violinist, who chose Tchai- 
kovsky’s Concerto in D Major for his 
first appearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony. His playing was brilliant, bur 
there was at times an unwonted acceler- 
ation of tempo, due to nervousness. He 
was cordially received. 

The only other item on the program 
was MacDowell’s “Indian” Suite, which 
had a delightful reading by Mr. Stock, 
who brought out the strongly marked 
rhythms of the Indian themes with dis- 
tinctness. C. Q. 





Young Artists Favorably Received 

CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Jessie B. Hall pre- 
sented Wally Heymar, violinist, and 
Alma Birmingham, pianist, in a joint 
recital in the Fine Arts Recital Hall on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 18. Miss Hey- 
mar played Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in E, 
Bach’s Air for G String, Paganini’s Pre- 
lude and Allegro, transcribed by Kreis- 
ler; “Sicilienne,” by Francceur-Kreisler, 
in all of which she had the able support 
of Miss Birmingham as accompanist. 
Miss Birmingham’s solos included Palm- 
gren’s “Cradle Song,” Brahms’ Rhap- 
sody, Op. 79, and a Debussy Prelude. 
Miss Heymar displayed a full, rounded 
tone, excellent technical ability and good 
musicianship. 


Gordon Soloist with Little Symphony 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—The Little Sym- 
phony of Chicago, George Dasch, conduc- 
tor, gave the fourth of its series of chil- 
dren’s programs and the third evening 
concert of the series, under the auspices 
of the New Trier Township Orchestral 
Association, at the New Trier High 
School, Indian Hill, on Tuesday. Jacques 
Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony, was soloist, playing the 
Bruch G Minor Concerto. 


Clarence Eddy Gives Dedication Program 

CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Clarence Eddy 
gave an organ recital on Wednesday 
night for the benefit of the Bethany 
Swedish Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was assisted by his wife, Grace Morei 
Eddy, contralto. The occasion was the 


dedication of a new $20,000 organ re- 
cently installed by the church. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Orpha Kendall 
Holstman, soprano, gave a recital at the 
South Shore Country Club on Sunday 
afternoon. On Monday afternoon she 
gave a program of American folk-songs 
at the dedication of the Portage Park 
field house. On Friday evening she gave 
a joint recital with Carol Robinson, pian- 
ist, at the Cordon Club. Mrs. Holstman 
will give a concert in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on Jan. 30, this being her fifth 
consecutive engagement in that city. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—F loyd Jones, tenor, 
together with Frank Bennett, baritone; 
Mrs. Ketcham, soprano, and Miss Ryan, 
contralto, gave a concert at the Spalding 
Hotel, Michigan City, Ind., on Wednes- 
day evening. Mr. Jones sang several 
Negro spirituals by Burleigh and “Lo- 
lita,” a Spanish serenade. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—The Musicians’ 
Club of Women gave a recital at the 
Blackstone Theater on Monday after- 
noon for the benefit of its extension de- 
partment, the soloists being Carol Robin- 
son, pianist, and Eva Gordon Horadesky, 


contralto. Miss Robinson played an in- 
teresting group of modern numbers by 
Poulenc, Milhaud and De Falla. Other 
numbers were the Prelude, Choral and 
Fugue of César Franck, Romance by 
Rachmaninoff, “Gnomenreigen” by Liszt 
and Chopin’s Ballade in F. Miss Hora- 
desky sang “Amour, Viens Aider” from 
“Samson et Dalila,” Ferrari’s “Le 


Miroir,” a group of Russian songs and 
several American songs, including ‘‘The 
Day Is No More” by Carpenter and “The 
Lotus Flower,” written and dedicated to 
her by Elizabeth Altheimer. Miss Hora- 
desky has a beautiful voice which is 
artistically used. Her enunciation in the 
English group was particularly clear and 
distinct. 





PADEREWSKI HEADS LIST OF SUNDAY RECITALISTS 





Cantor Rosenblatt Assisted by Baritone 
and Violinist—Marie Novello Makes 
Local Début 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—The Auditorium 
was crowded from top to bottom on Sun- 
day afternoon and many waited outside 
the doors in the hope that a ticket might 
be available at the last moment. The 


occasion was the return of Ignace J. 
Paderewski in recital. 

Beginning with Mendelssohn’s “Vari- 
ations Serieuses,” the pianist did not 
leave the platform until he had added to 
this the Schumann Fantasia and Bee- 
thoven’s Appassionata Sonata. 

The force and depth of his emotional 
and imaginative powers were not fully 
appreciated by the audience until the 
Beethoven Sonata was reached. Then 
he brought forth a wealth of poetic 
beauty. An extra number was the only 
thing that would quiet the audience. 

The last half of the program, which 
contained a Chopin and a Liszt group, 
found the pianist on the heights he had 
ascended in the Beethoven number. The 
brilliance of his playing, the infinite vari- 
ety and shading of his phrasing, the 
warmth and richness of tone were there. 


The audience remained long after the 
finish of the listed numbers, while 
Paderewski played one extra after an- 
other, concluding with his own Minuet. 
Enthusiasm was at a high pitch, the 
crowd rising to its feet several times to 
do greater homage to the artist. 

Another crowded audience assembled 
in Orchestra Hall to hear Cantor Josef 
Rosenblatt and his assisting artists, 
Joseph Winogradoff, baritone, and Abra- 
scha Konevsky, violinist. Cantor Rosen- 
blatt’s voice has a phenomenal range 
from the deep, rich tones of his lower 
register to its clear-noted heights. It 
is of beautiful quality throughout. 

Mr. Winogradoff’s program | included 
numbers from “Pique Dame,” “Pagli- 
acci” and “Barber of Seville.” He joined 
with Cantor Rosenblatt in two duets, 
which were given in excellent style. Mr. 
Konevsky played the Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo in F and a group of Kreisler num- 
bers, displaying, despite evident ner- 
vousness, the qualities of an artist. 

Marie Novello, pianist, was heard for 
the first time here at the Playhouse on 
Sunday afternoon, creating a very fa- 
vorable impression. She has a good 
tone, finished technique and an evident 
understanding and appreciation for the 
music she interprets. 





HUBERMAN PLAYS AGAIN 





Respighi Sonata Fails to Impress, but 
Other Works Are Acclaimed 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Bronislaw Huber- 
man, violinist, gave his second concert in 
Orchestra Hall on Wednesday evening, 
just a week after his first recital. He 
introduced a work, new to Chicago, the 


Respighi Sonata in B Minor, which con- 
tained many of the complexities and in- 
tricacies of harmony so dear to the 
modern composer but little real inspira- 
tion. It was given an artistic interpre- 
tation by Mr. Huberman and his accom- 
panist, Paul Frenkel, but the audience 
seemed only mildly interested. 

Mr. Huberman, however, completely 
captivated with the beauty of tone and 
technical excellence he brought to Bach’s 
Adagio and Fugue in C, unaccompanied. 
He was recalled several times and finally 
played another unaccompanied Bach 
number. Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” 
was brilliantly performed. The tone 
was smooth and suave, the fingering 
light and sure and the interpretation 
was one of breadth and power. A group 
of transcriptions from the works of Cho- 
pin and Brahms by Sarasate, Huberman 
and Joachim completed his program. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Viola Cole-Audet, 
pianist, held an assembled class meeting 
for advanced students on Jan. 16 in her 
studio. Ruth Blumenstock played part 
of the program of the piano recital she 
is to give on Feb. 23. Mr. Kaplan played 
numbers by Beethoven and Bach and 
Mme. Audet played a Schumann compo- 
sition. Mme. Audet gave a program in 
the Fine Arts building on Sunday after- 
noon. 

CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—William Phillips, 
baritone, has. sung in the “Messiah” 
eight times in five weeks, the last time 
at the Euclid Avenue Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Oak Park on Thursday 
evening. Mr. Phillips also gave a con- 
cert at the First Congregational Church 
of Oak Park on Tuesday evening. 
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Soprano and Violinist in Joint Recital 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.— Margaret Ditt- 
mann, soprano, assisted by Minna Kro- 
kowsky, violinist, gave a song recital in 
Lyon and Healy Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning, presenting American, French and 
German songs. She has a clear, sweet 
voice of pleasing quality. Miss Krokow- 
sky played with good tone and technique. 
Esther Hirschberg was the accompanist 
for both artists. 





Hayden Owens Conducts Combined 
Choirs 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—The combined 
choirs of Park Center M. E. Church and 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, directed 
by Hayden Owens, gave a performance 
of the “Messiah” on Jan. 14 at the Park 
Center M. E. Church. The soloists were 
Burton Thatcher, baritone; James Ham- 
ilton. tenor; Margaret Owens, soprano, 
and Lucy J. Hartman, contralto. 


Trio at eaies & lub 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.— The Beethoven 
Trio gave the first of a series of chamber 
concerts at the Cordon Club on Sunday 
evening, playing the works of Beethoven, 
Rachmaninoff, Debussy and Goossens. 
The trio consists of M. Jennette Loudon, 
pianist; Ralph Michaelis, violinist, and 
Theodore Du Moulin, ’cellist. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Rosseter Cole, com- 
poser, gave a lecture-recital on “Roman- 
ticism in Music” before the Birchwood 
Musical Club on Thursday morning. He 
was assisted by Mrs. Cole, pianist, who 
played selections from the great roman- 
tic composers. 

CHICAGO, Jan. 20.—Margaret Carlisle 
was the accompanist for Nita Obrassova, 
soprano, and Mario Carboni, baritone, in 
the Chicago Beach Hotel twilight musi- 
cale on Sunday afternoon. 
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LHEVINNE IN RECITAL 








Pianist Gives Interesting Program in 
Orchestra Hall 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—A well-filled house 
heard Josef Lhevinne in recital in Or- 
chestral Hall on Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Lhevinne is an intellectual pianist. His 
playing reflects the careful research and 
diligence of the profound student, re- 
creating the composer’s own ideas rather 
than the exploiting of his own abundant 
gifts. His technique is that of the 
finished virtuoso. Brilliant passages 
were played with a breath-taking audac- 
ity, yet with an accuracy and ease that 
were amazing. His tone was pure and 
of great beauty. 

He began his program with the Ra- 
meau Gavotte and Variations and fol- 
lowed with the d’Albert transcription of 
Bach’s D Major Prelude and Fugue and 
Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata. The 
latter was especially beautiful, played 
with sincerity and dignity. This group 
was followed by numbers by Chopin and 
Liszt and Debussy’s “Poissons d’Or,” all 
of which were interpreted with poetic 
imagery and technical perfection. There 
were many recalls throughout the eve- 
ning and many extras at the end of the 
regular program. 





Rollin Pease Directs Glee Clubs 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—At the Evanston 
Woman’s Club on Wednesday evening a 
joint concert was given by the Girls’ and 
Men’s Glee clubs of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, both organizations being directed 
by Rollin Pease. Their work was espe- 
cially effective when they combined 
forces and gave Arthur Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord.” 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Dorothy Bell, harp- 
ist, gave a program with Eva Gordon 
Horadesky, contralto, and Fred B. Wise, 
tenor, at Elgin, Ill.. on Jan. 18 for the 
Elgin Commercial Club. 
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Failures in Modern French Music Discussed 


Young Composers, Increasing in Number, Exhibit More Talent Than Genius—Vincent d’Indy 
Enumerates Several Compositions as in the “Beautiful Symphonic Lineage” of César 
Franck, But Denounces “Little Amateurs Among French Artists”—Notwithstanding 
“Loud Propaganda” in Their Favor, He Says, Their Movement Is a Return to the Bar- 


baric Ages 





By H. H. BELLAMANN 
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ISCUSSION of French music pre- 
supposes on the part of the listener 
a knowledge of the principal character- 
istics of the French psychology—the 
French point of view, the French method 
of work as well as the public facts of the 
individual composer’s background, train- 
ing, predilections, etc. I shall in no case 
touch upon these. 
In 1906 and in 1908 Druand & Sons 
of Paris published two gigantic piano 


sonatas. The first one was by Paul 
Dukas, the second was by Vincent 
d’Indy. These works came as if in an- 


swer to the repeated criticisms that the 
French composers avoided the _ epic 
forms. Dukas’ sonata was written as 
early as 1899 and 1900, and so antedates 
d’Indy’s by seven years. It was for- 
tunate in being first played by Edouard 
Risler. Madame Blanch Selva gave no 
less imposing performances of d’Indy’s 
work. Although we must scout compari- 
sons, it is inevitable that these two 
works of similar dimensions should by 
their simultaneous publication set each 
other in contrast. 

D’Indy’s evidences perfect command 
of his material. There is the fine French 
logic, the suave joining of parts, the even 
flow of voices and the conscious har- 
monic variety announcing on every page 
the supreme master of composition. It 
is a self-contained creation, exhibiting 
that “sphericity” and compactness which 
is the result of genuine unity. 

On passing the imposing doorway of 
the introduction one comes upon the 
nest arrangement and the clipped art- 
fulness of the formal garden. There are 
no wayward paths, no surprising turns 
leading to mystery. Everything is sub- 
dued to a sort of musical geometry. The 
only disappointment comes after one 
may have found delight in design. The 
sonata sounds, on the whole, thin. There 
is a tonal severity that is extreme. In- 
tellectual asceticism lays such restraint 
on the sensuous elements that in the end 
one derives more pleasure from reading 
this sonata away from the piano than 
from hearing it played. 

Dukas, on the other hand, has cer 
tainly derived his material from the 
heart. As certainly his sonata is too 
long. Fifty-five closely printed pages 
demands the’ exceptional audience. 
Many pages do not add to what has al- 
ready been said. Now and then there is 
a poignancy of expression that brings 
all of the listeners’ emotions to atten- 
tion. More often the music gropes. It 
does not progress with logic, with tense- 
ness, to foreordained climaxes. One is 
reminded inevitably of the floundering 
length of those great saurians whose 
very mass rendered them unfit for exist- 
ence in the acceleration of evolutional 
conditions. So many beautiful pages of 
literature and music are doomed in this 
way: Romain Rolland’s “Jean Chris- 
tophe,” the symphonies of Mahler and 
Bruckner! 


Debussy Enriches Piano Music 


It is not necessarily high praise to say 
of a composer that his music fits the 
instrument for which it was written or 
that it is “essentially of the genius of 
the instrument.” Musical instruments, 
like the unfortunate heroines of the sen- 
timental novels, too often yield to the 
blandishments of a base deceiver. Re- 
member the Vieuxtemps, the Thalbergs. 
Sometimes the greatest music refuses 
the mold of keyboards. It transcends 
the plottings of strings and keys and 
imposes new difficulties on the executant. 

It is then that we say it creates a new 
technique. But the failures here are 
also notable. There are many noble 
utterances obscured through the crabbed 
ill-sounding of the writing. Instruments 
are after all the language mediums for 
musical thought. It is not possible to 
think German, speak French and be com- 
pletely and agreeably intelligible any 


more than one can think violin, write 
piano and be aurally agreeable. 

Whenever a first-rate musical genius 
really understands his instrument, the 
result is apt to be so ingratiating that 
overwhelming favor and affection re- 
ward him. It is then that we have a 
Chopin. 

It is just this that the detractors of 
Debussy will not easily take from him. 
The piano music of Debussy may be too 
pictorial, too perfumed at times to per- 
mit him a place on extreme Olympus, but 
it is as genuinely born of the black and 
white keys as the music of Chopin and as 
perfectly the voice of the piano. What- 
ever the verdict of posterity may be on 
the worth of the music itself, it is cer- 
tain that the vocabulary of piano effects 
has been enormously enriched by De- 
bussy’s writing. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the creation of a new tonal 
effect may be in itself the creation of a 
new emotional experience. 

It might be interesting to notice in 
passing one or two of the. contemporary 
composers who so amiably link the old 
to the new—Fauré, for example. Fauré 
has hardly given us his best in his piano 
music. He seems here to be a rather 
elegant French Mendelssohn. Or we 
may notice Widor whose Second Piano 
Concerto, Fantasie for piano and or- 
chestra, “Carnaval,” etc., are works of 
extraordinary distinction and but little 
known outside of France. 

The number of young French compos- 
ers of ability increases, but there is much 
more talent than genius. They are com- 
posers of charm, of wit, of elegance, of 
irony, of the picturesque, but seldom of 
ecstasy, of power, of passion or of 
tragedy. There is much of graciousness, 
of musical good manners and but little 
of struggle or aspiration. There are 
fétes and excursions in gardens and 
parks, but little high and dangerous ad- 
venturing in strange places, no dramas 
of lonely souls in the “selva oscura” of 
the world. 

There are “The Six.” Without going 
into detajls concerning the “Six,” I feel 
that I must pause to answer a certain 
often heard reply of the composer to the 
critic. The composer who writes in a 
new manner takes invariable refuge be- 
hind the saying that no new work is ever 
understood, that in such wise was re- 
ceived Wagner, Strauss, Debussy, etc. 
This is true enough to give some alarm 
to every evaluator of contemporary 
But I should not like to feel that 
every standard of criticism known to 
human intelligence is suspended at each 
appearance of a new work. 


music. 


“Banality and Lack of Meaning” 


There are certainly a few qualities 
that may be demanded of every work of 
art, whatever the age, nationality or 
personal esthetics of the artist. I am 
well aware of the force of a statement 
that I have already made, that a new 
tonal combination is often the genesis 
of a new emotional experience, but of 
the principles of form and expression 
inherent in the nature of music itself as 
we know it in our age we may safely 
name such simple things as harmonic 
variety, significant thematic material, 
progression to climax, etc. No great 
composer of the past, however revolu- 
tionary his manner may have been, has 
lacked these things. No composer lack- 
ing these things has made a lasting con- 
tribution to music. 

So I find myself quite calm before cer- 
tain works, not all of them piano works, 
which are appearing at present. The 
composer says, “Is it not novel? Is not 
my manner unique? Are not my har- 
monies original?” One answers, “These 
things are true, but your harmonies are 
nothing but novelty—they are all in the 
same emotional key. Your manner of 
writing does not disturb, nor does your 
combination of all of the notes of the 
scale into one chord disturb. We are 
inured to these things. But when we 
strip your composition of its heavy em- 
broidery, we find a skeleton of themes 
whose utter banality and lack of mean- 


ing leave us aghast at your poverty of 
invention. Compositional technique is 
obtainable at most schools, and the in- 
genious manipulation of poor thematic 
material does not make a valuable com- 
position. Some of this music is mani- 
festly too easily written. The combina- 
tion of several antagonistic themes in 
reckless counterpoint is not a difficult 
achievement if one has little regard for 
the wsthetic result. After all, music 
does have to be listened to.” 

To go back to the “Six.” I have not 
seen all of the published work of this 
group. Some that I have seen and 
brought to hearing has genuine charm, 
such as the little Mouvements Perpetuels 
of Francois Poulenc and the sonata for 
four hands by the same composer. On 
the other hand, a piano sonata by Mil- 
haud, the one written in 1916, is slight. 
The themes are trivial and the harmonic 
investiture is insistently reminiscent of 
a rich but ill-fitting garment. I mean 
that the harmonic texture is in no way 
derived from the emotional content of 
the themes themselves. It is not neces- 
sary to wait on posterity for so simple 
a verdict as this. So much may be 
trusted to contemporary intelligence. 

It may be that the genius of César 
Franck was alien, that his mysticism 1s 
not French; but his influence was un- 
doubtedly a timely one for French music, 
and the great number of fine works 
stemming directly from him attests its 
validity. The present reaction against 
Franck in France might easily sterilize 
French musical composition. There 
have been desert periods in French 
music whose desert wastes should be 
monumental warnings. 


D’Indy Criticises Modernists 


The following excerpts’ translated 
from a letter of Vincent d’Indy received 
at this point so exactly takes up the sub- 
ject from the point of view of France’s 
most distinguished composer that it is 
appended by way of conclusion: 

“The musical movement started in 
France by César Franck and continued 
by his pupils has not deviated from the 
beautiful symphonic line traced by the 
master of ‘Les Beatitudes.’ It is to that 
beneficial influence that we owe the im- 
portant works of recent years, such as 


the quartet of Debussy, that of Ravel,” 


less solid but more fanciful; the admir- 
able quintet of Fauré, his wonderful sec- 
ond Sonata for Piano and Violin, and the 
one for ’cello; the sonata of de Breville, 
so expressive, so captivating; the last 
trio of Ropartz. and such theatrical and 
eonecert compositions as ‘La Maison’ by 
Witkowski. ‘Le Pays’ by Ropartz, ‘Les 
Evocations’ by Roussel, ‘Le Peri’ and 
‘Barbe Bleu’ of Dukas. All of these are 
in the beautiful symphonic lineage of 
César Franck. 

“At the same time we find in Germany 
a very deleterious eccentricity, destruc- 
tive because of a lack of depth, solidity 
and proportion. Some of our young 
amateurs—I really cannot call them art- 
ists—have allowed themselves to be cap- 
tivated by that very easv art, easy be- 
cause it demands no effort of either 
mind, heart or intelligence. It is child- 
ish because it would, bring music back 
to its primitive state. However, it is 
likely to have no real influence on the 
development of art. 

“Those lazy and retrograde composers 
have made many theories of wsthetics to 
excuse their indolence and incapacity 
and have but given themselves up to the 
imitation of certain German theorists. 
They have nothing in common with our 
French genius, which has ever been fond 
of clearness and the sentiments of just 
proportion. These young retrogrades 
create ugliness while the French have 
always sought the logical arrangement 
of the work and practised the worship of 
beauty. 

“One cannot then count these little 
amateurs among the French artists, and 
their movement—if it can be called a 
movement—appears to me to he a re- 
turning to the barbaric ages. Can it be 
considered a progress in the Latin sense 


of the word? Progress is a going for- 
ward, when all of this is a moving back- 
ward. 

“This is my frank opinion of these 
young people whom the snobs praise to 
the sky and who are making themselves 
known by a loud propaganda.” 


[The foregoing is in part the paper on 
“Modern French Music” read before the 
Music Teachers’ National Association 
Convention in New York by Mr. Belle- 
mann, who is dean of the E&chool of Fine 
Arts of the Chicora College for Women, 
Columbia, S. C., and president of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association of 
South Carolina.] 


TORONTO CONCERTS 
DRAW BIG HOUSES 


Friedman and Hutcheson Give 
Noteworthy Piano Programs 


—Seidel Acclaimed 
By William J. Bryans 
TORONTO, CAN., Jan. 27—Ignaz Fried- 
man and Ernest Hutcheson, pianists, 
were heard in two notable programs in 
Toronto on Jan. 11. Mr. Friedman gave 


a concert before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence at Massey Hall. Mr. Hutcheson was 
heard in the fourth of his series of re- 
citals, devoting a program to Chopin 
at Foresters’ Hall. 

Geraldine Farrar and assisting artists 
gave a program of interest at Massey 
Hall on Jan. 15. The soprano was ap- 
plauded by a capacity audience. Henry 
Weldon, bass-baritone, and Joseph Mal- 
kin, ’cellist, assisted. 

A large audience greeted Toscha Sei- 
del, violinist, on his return visit to Mas- 
sey Hall on Jan. 15. The program in- 
cluded Tartini’s Sonata in G Minor, 
Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile. Fran- 
cesco Longo was the accompanist. 

The Hambourg Concert Society pre- 
sented the following in a delightful pro- 
gram at Massey Hall on Jan. 20: The 
Hambourg String Quartet, consisting of 
Henri Czaplinski, first violin; Harry 
Adaskin, second violin; Robert Manson, 
viola, and Boris Hambourg, ’cello, in 
Glazounoff’s “Novelletten’; Eustache 
Horodyski, pianist, recently elected to 
the staff of the Hambourg Conservatory, 
who played Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor, 
and the Hambourg Trio, Reginald Stew- 
art, piano; Henri Czaplinski, violinist, 
and Boris Hambourg, ’cello, in Rach- 
maninoff’s “Trio Elégiaque.” 

In the music hall of the Toronto Con- 
servatory, the Conservatory Trio, Paul 
Wells, pianist; Ferdinand Fillion, vio- 
linist, and Leo Smith, ’cellist, gave a pro- 
gram including Mozart’s Trio in G Mi- 
nor, a Sonata by Benedetto Marcello and 
a number by Grainger on Jan. 17. 





Chamlees Sing in Morristown 


MORRISTOWN, N. J., Jan. 27.—Mario 
Chamlee, tenor, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and his wife, Ruth 
Miller Chamlee, soprano, were heard in 
an enjoyable program before the Friday 
Evening Club on Jan. 19. The Rev. 
James Harvard, president of the club, 
was Mr. Chamlee’s former army chap- 
lain. Both singers had a cordial recep- 
tion and were heartily applauded. 

MANKATO, MINN. 

Jan. 27.—Robert Fullerton, tenor, 
and John Jacob Beck, pianist, appeared 
before the Mankato Music Club on the 
afternoon of Jan. 16, in a joint recital. 
Mr. Fullerton sang an aria from Mo- 
zart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” and the “Eli- 
land” song-cycle of Von Fielitz. Mr. 
Beck played numbers by Mendelssohn 
and the “Carnaval Mignon” by Schuett. 
A concert was given in the Welsh Pres- 
byterian Church on Jan. 8, by the Royal 
Welsh Singers. The organization is 
made up of Lucy Miller, contralto; 
Griffith Howell, tenor; Edgar Davies, 
baritone, and Ernest Haves, pianist. 

JESSIE RICE. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Jan. 27.—Mary Garden was heard by 
a large audience in the Prudden Audi- 
torium on the evening of Jan. 17. Per- 
sistent applause brought Miss Garden 
back to the stage for eight encores, for 
which she chose songs light in character 
and making an excellent contrast to 
those on her regular program. Max 
Geena, ’cellist, was assisting artist. and 
was also well received. Isaac Van Grove 
was accompanist. THERESA SHIER. 
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PHILADELPHIA MUSIC CLUB AWARDS PRIZE 





Inez Barbour and Hans Kind- 
ler in Recital—Tioga Society 
Sings Schumann Work 
By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29.—The Phila- 
delphia Music Club heard a program of 
varied interest in the Rose Garden of the 
Bellevue-Stratford on Tuesday after- 
noon. Jeanne Behrend was awarded the 
Club prize for the best piano composition 
in the junior department. Among those 
who participated were Jeanne Behrend, 
Dorothy Goldsmith Neter, pianists; 
Dorothy Fox, Vera Covert, sopranos; 





Helen Ackroyd Clare, Mrs. James An- 
ders, contraltos, and the Haenle-Hubbard 
Trio. Fullerton Waldo addressed the 
juniors on “Facing an Audience.” 

Arthur Hice, formerly associated with 
David Bispham, was presented by Helen 
Pulaski Innes in a most interesting re- 
cital in the Academy foyer on Jan. 25. 
His program included Chopin’s B Minor 
Sonata, which was given with genuine 
feeling and understanding. The moderns 
were represented by Debussy. 

The Tioga Choral Society gave its 
twelfth annual concert on Thursday 
evening at St. Paul’s Church. James b. 
Hartzell, the conductor, had drilled his 
forces to ready responsiveness and tell- 
ing gradations of tone. The chorus is a 
mixed body of ninety-eight singers. 
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“Paradise and the Peri,” by Schumann, 
was given what is believed to have been 
its first performance in Philadelphia. 
The soloists were Emily Stokes Hagar, 
Iidnyfed Lewis, Emma Zuern, Kathryn 
Noll, Marie Weisler and Walter Blix. 
The accompaniments were played by an 
orchestra of twenty drawn. from the 
personnel of the Philadelphia and Victor 
Herbert orchestras. 

The fourth of the Monday Morning 
Musicales, under the direction of Arthur 
Judson and Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarnall, 
was given in the Bellevue ballroom, with 
Inez Barbour, soprano, and Hans Kind- 
ler, cellist, and proved perhaps the most 
delightful of the series thus far. Miss 
Barbour was in fine voice. In addition 
to songs by Wolf, Strauss, Hadley, Bru- 
neau and Dubois, she sang the “Mi chia- 
mano” aria from “Bohéme” with dra- 
matic skill. Mr. Kindler played beauti- 
fully a number of short pieces for his in- 
strument, including a version of Sibelius’ 
“Valse Triste,” Debussy’s “Les Cloches, 

a Bach Arioso and the same composer’s 
Prelude and Fugue in C Minor. 

The monthly Sunday evening concerts 
given by the Plays and Players at their 
new clubhouse, formerly the Little The- 
ater, have proved very successful. The 
January program was contributed by the 
Haenle-Hubbard Trio, consisting of 
Florence Haenle, violinist; Effie Irene 
Hubbard, ‘cellist; Blanche Hubbard, 
harpist, and Elizabeth Hood Latta, 
mezzo-soprano; Daniel Donovan, tenor. 
and Ruth Barber , accompanist. 

John Grolle of the Settlement Music 
School, talked both informingly and en- 
tertainingly at the meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Music Teachers’ Alliance at the 
Settlement House on Jan. 23. 


EL PASO, TEX. 

Jan. 27.—The Irish Regiment Band, 
led by J. Andrew Wiggins, was heard in 
two concerts at Liberty Hall on Jan. 7, 
under the local management of John C. 
McNary and Granville S. Johnson. At 
the latest meeting of the Woman’s Club, 
in charge of Maybelle Shelton and Neil 
Guion, the Houston High School Band 
was heard under Miss Shelton’s leader- 
ship. The program for the semi-monthly 
meeting of the MacDowell Club on Jan. 
9 was in charge of Mrs. Sidney Moore. 
Dorothy Learmouth, pianist, has been 
added to the faculty of the School of 
Musical Art. 

HOMER G. 





FRAN KENBERGER. 


WICHITA. KAN. 


Jan. 27.—Philip Gordon, 
Klinor Whittemore, violinist, were heard 
in recitals at the Allison Intermediate 
School and at the Roosevelt Intermediate 
School. At a recent meeting of the 
Saturday Afternoon Musical Club, held 
at the home of Mrs. L. R. Hurd, Mrs. 
Bessie Blanton Heckard, lyric soprano, 
and Ralph Smith, tenor, were the solo- 
ists, . T. L. KREBs, 


pianist, and 


WINNSBORO, TEX, 

Jan. 27.—The Harmony Club, which is 
energetically fostering musical activities 
here, is now busy preparing for Winns- 
boro’s second Music Week in the early 
spring, and the whole county is par- 
ticipating in the movement. The Club 
is also organizing the second annual mu- 
sic memory contest. 





Lyell Barber to Play 
Work Dedicated to Him 
in n Recital i in te Chicago 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
Lyell Barber, Pianist 


Lyell Barber, pianist, who has ap- 
peared with success on two continents 
since his New York début in Aeolian 
Hall less than two years ago, is now on 
a tour through the Middle West. Mr. 
Barber is an ardent believer in the pos- 
sibilities of the American composer, and 
has often sponsored the works of little- 
known composers. Upon his present tour 
he is to feature a Prelude by Edward 
Harris, dedicated to the pianist, and this 
will be given its first hearing in his Chi- 
cago recital on Feb. 11. When he returns 
to New York in the latter part of the 
month he will have given recitals in 
Bloomington, IIl., at Ripon College, Wis., 
Pontiac, Mich., at Eureka College, II1., 
and in other cities. 


Walla Walla Teacher Marries 
WALLA WALLA, WASH., Jan. 27.—Ber- 
nadine Osterman of the Whitman Con- 
servatory was married on Christmas 
Day to G. E. McKee of Pendleton, Ore. 
Ethelind Peacock has taken charge of 


Mrs. McKee’s classes. 
RosE LEIBBRAND. 





OAKLAND, CAL.— Alameda County 
Music Teachers’ Association recently 
sponsored a concert by the student sec- 
tion in Ebell Hall. Piano numbers were 
given by Aurelia Frazee, Helen Mer- 
chant, Vine Lowry and Zilpha Allen. 
Songs were sung by Jeannette Mainzer 
and Marie Rambo. Dean Donaldson and 
Helen Hjelta were the violinists, the lat- 
ter playing the second movement from 
the César Franck Sonata in A. 








DEVIL’s LAKE, N. The Boys’ Con- 
cert Band gave an tihoresting program 
on Jan. 14 at the Grand Theater and the 
Century Club gave a program at the 
home or Mrs. Fanny Alderson on Jan. 16. 
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THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. 


WHY? 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. (New York City, August Ist, 1923) 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 
Worth, Texas. 

ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo., monthly throughout the season. 

MARY E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving St., 
Ohio. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., February 1, 1923. 

ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. Miami, Fla., Feb.; Wichita, 
Kans., March; Columbus, O., June. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sher- 
man, Texas. 

JEANETTE CURREY FULLER, 50 Erion Cres- 
cent, Rochester, N. Y. 


ee fa 


1006 College Ave., Fort 


Toledo, 
160 E. 68th 


Normal Classes as Follows: 


IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 

CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT, Mission Hill 
School of Music, 181 West Washington, San 
Diego, Calif. 

TRAVIS SEDBERRY GRIMLAND, Memphis, 
Tenn. For Booklets, address Clifton, Texas. 

MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas Academy 
of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

MAUDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Kansas City Con- 
servatory of Music, 1515 Linwood Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

CLARA B. LOCHRIDGE, 1116 Cypress St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, February 7th, 1923. 

CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill, classes held monthly through 
the year except February-March in Indian- 
apolis. 


Information and Booklet Upon Request 


HARRIET BACON MacDONALD. 825 Orchestra 
Bldg., Chicago, Dallas, Tex., June, 1923. 
MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 5011 Worth 

St., Dallas, Texas. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, Studio 828 Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, March. 

LAURA JONES RAWLINSON, Portland, Ore., 61 
North 16th, June 19, 1923; Seattle, Wash., 
Aug. l. 

ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View St., Los 
Angeles, Calif, April 16 and June 18, 1923. 

MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena St., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East llth St., 
homa City, Okla. 

ANNA W. WHITLOCK, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
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Oscar Saenger and Mabel Garrison 


Dear MEPHISTO: 

In your endeavor to straighten out the 
matter of American teaching for Mabel 
Garrison, you have unwittingly done an 
injustice to the teacher who made Miss 
Garrison an artist—for an artist Mr. 
Saenger made of Miss Garrison, who 
came to him at that formative and criti- 
cal period of her career when it had to 
be determined whether she was to be- 
come an artist, or remain merely a local 
singer. 

Under the inspiration of Mr. Saenger’s 
skillful teaching she developed into a 
successful singer and was accepted as 
such, first by the Aborns, with whom she 
sang Filina, Gilda, Lucia, then by Oscar 
Hammerstein, who engaged her for his 
projected season at the Lexington Ave- 
nue Theater, which he intended to open 
with Harrold and Garrison in “Romew 
and Juliet,” the plan never materializ- 
ing, however, as he was not permitted to 
give opera at that time, and later by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

All this took place during the four 


seasons she was studying with Mr. 
Saenger. I well remember the whole 
process, and saw her evolve from the 


chrysalis, out of which she dared scarce- 
ly show her head, into the full-fledged 
butterfly, rejoicing in her wings. 

At the end of a lengthy comment on 
the merits of another teacher, you say: 
“As for Oscar Saenger, he won his spurs 
as a teacher and coach years ago.” Quite 
true, my dear Mephisto, as no one should 
know better than yourself, but there has 
frequently been evident altogether too 
great a tendency on the part of others to 
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appropriate those “spurs” and I do not 
like to see it. Honor to whom honor is 
due. 

Furthermore, if you desired “distinc- 
tive testimony to what I have insisted all 
along, that it is not necessary to go to 
Europe to get the best possible vocal 
education,” there again, Mr. Saenger 
represents that testimony in the superla- 
tive degree, for he was the first Ameri- 
can teacher to place his students in lead- 
ing réles in the opera houses of Europe 
and in the Metropolitan here. 

CHARLOTTE W. SAENGER. 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1923. 

2 at) al 
Gives Witherspoon the Credit 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Mr. Freund’s creditable letter in the 
New York Times of Jan. 21 regarding 
Mabel Garrison’s American training has 
made me want to call to your attention 
another instance where a misrepresenta- 
tion of facts has occurred in the same 
issue of the Times. 

A musical notice gives credit to Mme. 
Sembrich for Mme. Homer’s successful 
concert on Saturday afternoon last. 
Everybody loves and reveres Mme. Sem- 
brich, but in this instance it is not fair 
to give her credit for Mme. Homer’s 
successful training, and the retained 
freshness and beauty of her voice, since 
she has been coaching with Mme. Sem- 
brich but a few months and has worked 
steadily with Herbert Witherspoon for 
the past ten years. 

Through all her great successes and 
triumphs, I have never seen it mentioned 
in the papers. 

Will you please give this your atten- 
tion and give the true facts as you did 
in your very just letter in the New York 
Times? 

So many musical readers appreciate 
first-hand information from a reliable 
source, such as you were able to give 
regarding Garrison’s training. 

GERALDINE CALLA. 

New York, Jan. 22, 1923. 

Te: 
A Word for the Silent Teacher 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

The comments in “The Whispering 
Gallery” of Jan. 13 would interest any 
teachers who can read between the lines 
and have the courage of their convic- 
tions. When we isolate ourselves, re- 
main detached from organizations, cease 
to agitate our subject, fail in team work, 
preferring not to be included in club life, 
and are “silent as the Sphinx,” we are 
not necessarily dead. We do not care 
to have many minds picking our bones, 
and we work on quietly, seeking the 
clientele with whom we can work and 
with whom we choose to work, preparing 
these to take their places in public life 
as opportunity affords, and relying on 
the deeper and inner measures of life 
for the outward display when this is 
sought or needed. 

I agree with Harvard that it requires 
more vrains to be a mathematician than 
a musician. To most of us who pursue 
music, it is a gift, and its pleasures are 
as pronounced as the desire for it is 
innate. I have studied and taught both 


subjects, and consider music the most 
essential for the majority, since every- 
one needs to know some music. The 


work of the public schools in teaching 
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real music, church choruses, the com- 
munity singing, the festivals, are all 
leading us on in their way. Then the 
private music teachers—God bless them! 
—have kept the flame alive by plodding 
along wherever they found some whom 
they could persuade to study, if they 
had pianos. 

At such pay as from twenty-five cents 
to a dollar—shameful pay !—these teach- 
ers have hunted and scouted through 
country and villages for prospective stu- 
dents, and their efforts have been the 
means of many going to conservatories 
and colleges. They have swept the 
plains and kindled the fires that have 
brightened the corner wherever they 
have lived. 

Mrs. SUTHERLAND KAy. 

Fort Thomas, Ky., Jan. 26, 1922. 

i at Dl 
Opera by Radio Wanted 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In a recent issue I saw an article 
about the radio and the Metropolitan 
Opera. I believe I was informed by the 


article that the Metropolitan had refused 
to transmit their music because there 
was not enough demand by people at a 
distance. 

I believe that Mr. Gatti is wrong. I 
have heard several people say that they 
would like to hear some real music by 


radio and that they wished someone 
would transmit something good. When 


vou think of the people in Mallard, it 
seems like a mighty small number, but 
assuming there were two radio fans in 
each of 5000 small communities who 
would like to hear the opera, I believe the 


audience would be great enough and 
grateful enough to warrant the artists 


giving their voices to the air. 

Let me tell you what I heard over the 
air the other night: I “tuned in” on the 
following places: Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Omaha, Kansas City (by far the most 
disgusting program), St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Ga., and Fort Worth, Tex., and in each 
case I heard jazz. Five times I heard a 
popular waltz. It grew extremely mo- 
notonous, and I was about to give up in 
disgust when I caught Wichita, Kan., 
and got a few opera arias and a violin 
number worth listening to. Davenport, 
whose programs are generally good, was 
not transmitting that night. 

I am writing this not because I feel 
sorry for myself or my community, but 
because I believe that your journal, 
which has done more than any one musi- 
eal factor to uplift music in America, 
can correct mistaken opinions on _ the 
part of the artists. And I believe that 
vou can help in convincing the Metro- 
politan and Chicago Civic Companies to 
give their operas to the air. 

Transmitting will not cheapen the pro- 
fession, as has been claimed. Rather it 
will raise the general standard of music 
and put the artist and his music on a 
hirher level than ever before. TI feel that 
there is iust as much to ke gained in 
transmittine good music over the air as 
in putting it on phonoeranh records. 

W. L. FLANAGAN. 

Mallard, Iowa, Jan. 24, 

[editorial Note: A news item pub 
lished in MusicAL AMERICA on Nov. 11 
stated that the aim of the Radio Cornora- 
tion of America was to broadcast Metro- 
nolitan Opera nerformances. The man- 
agement of the house made it 
lnown that there would he no broadcast 
ing this season, stating that they could 
find no genuine nonular demand and 
could not see that broadcasting would be 
heneficial to opera.| 

ToT. 
Top Notes and Mme. Easton 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

My interest in music and mv sincere 

appreviation of the talents and accom- 


opera 


plishments of Florence Easton caused 
me to read with pleasure Frederick H. 
Martens’ well-written interview with her 
on “The Storm and Stress of Grand 
Opera” in your issue of Dec. 16. We 
Americans should have been idol wor- 
shippers, so persistently do we make 
idols of our opera stars and others in the 
public eye. And it is not pleasant to 
have an idol shattered, especially when 
the idol herself aids in the destruction. 


From the many criticisms of Mme. 
Easton’s singing (and our own poor 


opinion as well), she well-nigh epito- 
mized the acme of the art of singing. 
Yet she makes the damaging admission 
that the singer’s high tones are produced 
with effort—“at a tremendous output of 
physical energy,” as she puts it—and by 
inference agrees with Old Sims Reeves 
that a singer has only a certain number 
of top notes in his bag of tones and that 
she is drawing on her vocal capital when 
she sings one. I am sorry that Mme. 
Easton feels that way about the top 
notes in her voice. Any vocal teacher 
will tell one that it is as easy to sing a 
high note as any other, provided it is 
correctly produced. It is known, how- 
ever, that few of them know how or 
when they are correctly produced, but 
some of us thought surely Mme. Easton 
had the secret. Her statement that she 
has sung everything from Gilda to Isolde 
also seems to say that she has already 
dissipated a portion of her capital. Will 
there never be a singer arise who can 
demonstrate that use of a function 
brings strength and beauty instead of 
decay? And does it mean that Mme. 
Easton will soon be adding the roles of 
Brangdne and Amneris to her réper- 
toire as she uses up her supply of high 
notes? Must we find consolation in the 
fact that the rule applies only to so- 
pranos, since contraltos continue to don 
the robes of Isolde and Briinnhilde? 
HAROLD DAVIS. 

New York, Jan. 26, 1923. 
Russian Opera Visits Many Cities 

The Russian Grand Opera Company, 
which has been traveling since the last 
week of September, is scheduled to fulfil 
engagements in Columbus and Spring- 
field, Ohio; Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Terre Haute and Milwaukee in the near 
future. After a four weeks’ visit to 
Chicago, in the course of which Feodor 
Chaliapin will make five appearances, 
the company will fulfil return engage- 
ments in Detroit, Cleveland and Balti- 
more, and will also be heard in Toledo, 
Akron, Harrisburg and Newark. The 
organization will give a short season in 
New York, beginning the early part of 
May. Its tours are under the manage- 
ment of S. Hurok. 

Fred Patton, baritone, has been en- 
gaged for an appearance in Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabeeus” with the Waterbury, 
Conn., Choral Club, on Feb. 15. 
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is endorsed by such authorities 
as Caruso, Maurel, Calveé, Galli- 
Curci, Ruffo. Their written en- 
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racially) originality, vigor and vitality 
come back to British music. 

Arnold Bax’s “November Woods,” 
very well played by the Boston Sym- 
phony, is not so beautifully and decidedly 
Celtic in its spirit as his “Garden of 
Fand,” and its mastery is of a somewhat 
external character. But we find here, 
too, the typical gentleness and tender 
sadness of Bax, with passion and tem- 


create this peculiar and racial touch of 
Bax’s music. 
Varia 

News is coming from Paris about the 
growing penetration of American _con- 
temporary works. After the Paris 
Ecole Normale de Musique, the Société 
Indépendante gave places to several 
works by Marion Bauer, Alex Steinert, 
Deems Taylor and Emerson Whithorne, 
played by E. Robert Schmitz. Thus 
American works are being performed in 
Europe in the way of regular and 
natural interchange among peoples; not 
because America is morally entitled to 
it, as the most hospitable country in the 
world, but because she is artistically en- 
titled to it, being represented in world 
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€€ 7 WISH to express to 
you my pleasure and 
satisfaction at hav- 
of your 
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ing one 
splendid 


ments for my _ per- 


instru- 2 


Oa 


sonal use. 


“Tt is unexcelled in = 
the beautiful qual- 
ity of its tone.” 


One of the leading tenors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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musical activities by interesting and 
highly cultured creative personalities. 

In his very artistic-looking Aeolian 
Review, Carlos Salzedo, the remarkable 
musician who revealed to us a great and 
unsuspected world of sonorities hidden 
in the harp, tries to persuade us that 
harp playing requires and admits con- 
scious gestures, and that this visual 
addition to the listener’s impressions is 
lawful esthetically. I do not share 
this opinion. As long as the music is 
not conceived in this way and was by 
no means intended to be visualized, the 
harpist, as well as the conductor or pian- 
ist, must not, as a physical body, be 
noticed more than necessary, must not 
try to hypnotize the listener by ‘“con- 
scious gestures.” He has to get the 
listener’s mind and soul through a pure- 
ly musical medium. 

It is noteworthy and significant that 
contemporaries get more and more ac- 
cess to remote musical centers of this 
country. Works by Mahler, Ernest 
Bloch, Sibelius and Honegger are ap- 
pearing in the Detroit programs under 
Gabrilowitsch, in St. Louis under Rudolph 
Ganz, in San Francisco under Alfred 
Hertz, and in other cit‘es. Nothing can 
resist historic necessity, be it even in 
music! 





JACKSON, MISS. 


Jan. 27.—A new music club has been 
organized here under the name of the 
MacDowell Club. The prime object of 
this organization is the bringing of art- 
ists to Jackson for concerts. The second 
meeting was held on Wednesday morn- 
ing at the studio of Emma Manning. 
Mrs. A. S. Yerger was in charge of the 
program. On the afternoon of the same 
day there was organized a Junior branch, 
with Mrs. Charles Heald as supervisor. 
The Jackson Symphony, which was 
organized last summer, has done excel- 
lent work during the winter. The con- 
ductor, Roger Philp, promises a concert 
early in February. This orchestra is 
composed of forty members. The 
Municipal Chorus and Male Chorus gave 
their concerts some weeks ago and were 
well received. These organizations ure 
the outcome of a visit to Jackson last 
winter of Dema Harshbarger of Chi- 
cago, and their influence is apparent in 
developing an interest here in music 
generally. Mary H. HEwEs. 


NORWALK, CONN. 

Jan. 27.—The Choral Art Society of 
Norwalk opened its second season with 
a performance of “Hiawatha” by Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, sung by sixty voices under 
the able leadership of Roy Williams 
Steele of New York. Assisting were 
James Price, tenor, and the Boston Fes- 
tival Orchestral Club. Mr. Price, in 
songs by Courtney, Bainbridge Crist and 
Reddick, disclosed a well trained voice of 
excellent quality. The society gave 
carols by Dickinson and Gena Brans- 
combe; Bach’s “Break Forth, O Beau- 
teous Light,” and Fletcher’s “Ring Out, 
Wild Bells.” Its attack and tone were 
particularly praiseworthy. The Orches- 
tral Club gave several concerted num- 
bers. J. W. COCHRAN. 








in securing him again. 
admirers. 


was tremendous in range and quality. 








HAROLD LAND 
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inte MESSIAH 


Newburgh Daily News, New York, Jan. 22nd, 1923 
Harold Land is one of the leading baritones of this country and Newburgh is most fortunate 
Mr. Land is an old friend of Dr. Lewis Hartsock and made his first 
appearance in Newburgh about two years ago when his wonderful voice won him many 
Mr. Land has range, color and unusual ring and resonance. 
song recital standpoint the night was opulent in lessons for the student present. 


Mr. Land can be secured direct from his residence, Green Gables, Yonkers. 
N. Y., or from his manager, Antonia Sawyer, Inc., Aeolian Hall, N. Y. C 
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OIL CITY, PA. 


Jan. 27.—The Schubert Club presented 
Mrs. A. B. Jobson, soprano; Mrs. J. H. 
Fouquet, pianist, and Homer Lane, 
tenor, in joint recital before a crowded 
audience in the club rooms in Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 21. The vocal numbers 
were by Denza, La Forge, Rogers and 
Campbell-Tipton and the piano numbers 
by Sternberg, Grainger, Levitzki and 
Godard. Mildred Floyd was accompa- 
nist. MARY WILSON FOUQUET. 
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Bostonians Hear “Tre Re” for First 
Time When Chicago Opera Pays Visit 
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Gordon’s Amneris was a striking one. It 
has perceptibly improved over the ver- 
sion of three seasons ago. There was 
more flexibility and imagination in the 
dramatic conception and more subtlety 
of detail in the vocal. Charles Marshall’s 
performance of Radames was likewise 
notable for its ringing, dramatic vocal- 
ization. Cesare Formichi gave a force- 
ful performance of Amonasro. Edouard 
Cotreuil, as the King, and Virgilio Laz- 
zari as Ramfis, sang their parts capably. 
Melvena Passmore was the Priestess and 
Lodovico Oliviero the Messenger. Giorgio 
Polacco gave a trenchant reading of the 
score. His conception was marked by 
flashing and striking contrasts and by 
climaxes of cumulative force. 


Mary Garden Sings “Tosca” 


“Tosca” was the bill for Tuesday eve- 
ning, with Mary Garden essaying the 
leading part. Her portrayal had dis- 
tinct individuality, and, aside from an 
excess of suppliant crawlings in the Sec- 
ond Act, had moments of powerful 
dramatic effect. It was her first per- 
formance in Boston of this rdle, which 
does not bear comparison with her ex- 
quisite Melisande and _ incomparable 
Thais. Giulio Crimi as Cavaradossi re- 
vealed a beautiful, easy-flowing tenor 
voice and acted convincingly and with 
commendable restraint. Georges Bak- 
lanoff, remembered as of the old Boston 
Opera Company, gave a none too diabolic 
characterization of Scarpia, though 
vocally he was as pleasing as ever. Other 
parts were in capable hands—Deésireé 
Defrére singing Angelotti; Vittorio 
Trevisan, the Sacristan; Lodovico Oli- 
viero, Spoletta; Sallustio Civai, Sciar- 
rone; Kathryn Browne, a Shepherd, and 
Milo Luka, a Jailer. Hector Panizza 
made his Boston début as conductor and 
gave a vivid reading of the score. 

Wednesday’s matinée was given over 
to “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
liacci.” Rosa Raisa, who was to have 
sung Santuzza, was still indisposed, and 
again Claudia Muzio took her place. She 
not only gave a stirring performance of 
the part, but showed her versatility in 
characterization by a charming por- 
trayal of Nedda in “Pagliacci.” The 
other roles in “Cavalleria” were effec- 
tively sung by Forrest Lamont, Anna 
Correnti, Désiré Defrére and Irene Pav- 
loska. Charles Marshall gave a forceful 
performance of Canio in “Pagliacci,” 
though it lacked at times the intensity 
that might have been achieved. Gia- 
como Rimini as Tonio sang and acted 
with appropriate gusto. Désiré Defrére 
was Silvio. Pietro Cimini conducted both 
works. 


“Rigoletto” Well Sung 


In the evening, “Rigoletto” was pre- 
sented. Florence Macbeth was a charm- 
ing Gilda. Tito Schipa as the Duke dis- 
closed a_ beautiful lyric tenor voice. 
Cesare Formichi added to his laurels 
with a striking performance of Rigoletto. 
Virgilio Lazzari as Sparafucile, Irene 
Pavloska as Maddalena, William Beck as 
Count Mounterone, Anna Correnti as 
Giovanna, Milo Luka as Count Ceprano, 
Kathryn Browne as Countess Ceprano, 
Sallustia Civai as Marullo, and Lodovico 
Oliviero as Borsa, performed their re- 
spective réles ably. Hazel Eden, well 
remembered in Boston for her perform- 
ances as leading dramatic soprano with 
the Boston English Opera Company, 
was heard pleasurably in the part of 
the Page. Hector Panizza conducted. 

Thursday evening brought the first 
Boston performance of “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” with Mary Garden in the réle 
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of Fiora. It was a memorable presenta- 
tion, in which Mary Garden achieved 
heights of histrionic. and vocal artistry 
comparable to her greatest stellar rdles. 
Virgilio Lazzari’s Archibaldo was the 
finest piece of characterizing that he has 
so far accomplished. Georges Baklanoff 
was happily in the spirit of Manfredo. 
Giulio Crimi’s beautiful tenor voice and 
vivid acting in the part of Avito intensi- 
fied and supplemented Mary Garden’s 
superb efforts. Smaller parts were care- 
fully handled by Lodovico Oliviero, José 
Mojica, Kathryn Browne, Melvena Pass- 
more, Maria Claessens and Anna Cor- 
renti. Giorgio Polacco gave a powerful 
reading of the opera. 

On Friday evening Bostonians wit- 
nessed a performance of ‘“Walkiire,” 
which had not been presented here for 
more than a decade. Cyrena van Gordon 
added to her artistic stature with a fine 
performance as Briinnhilde. Georges 
Baklanoff sang Wotan with dignity and 
impressiveness. Grace Holst, a new- 
comer to Boston, made an appealing 
Sieglinde, and Forrest Lamont gave an 
effective presentation of Siegmund. 
Maria Claessens lent distinction to her 
Fricka. The Valkyrs were sung with 
striking ensemble effect by Melvena 
Passmore, Irene Pavloska, Hazel Eden, 


‘formance of 


Maria Claessens, Ruth Lewis, Kathryn 
Browne, Esther Walker and Alice 
d’Hermanoy. Giorgio Polacco conducted 
with inspiriting command. 

The high standards of the week were 
sustained in the Saturday matinée per- 
“Bohéme.” Edith Mason 
made a beautiful Mimi and sung her part 
admirably. Irene Pavloska was charm- 
ing as Musetta. Angelo Minghetti was 
extremely effective as Rudolfo. Giacomo 
Rimini as Marcella, Edouard Cotreuil 
as Colline, and Désiré Defrére as 
Schaunard gave memorable portrayals of 
the three artists. Hector Panizza con- 
ducted. 

The culminating performance of the 
week, that of “Trovatore” on Saturday 
evening, was likewise a memorable one. 
Rosa Raisa showed her rich, colorful 
voice to excellent advantage in a wistful 
portrayal of Leonora. Inez was charm- 
ingly sung by Hazel Eden. Louise 
Homer made her only appearance with 
the Chicagoans in the part of Azucena 
and endowed the réle with superb act- 
ing and singing of a kind not soon for- 
gotten. Ciulio Crimi gave an excellent 
version of Manrico. Cesare Formichi, 
Virgilio Lazzari and José Mojica sang 
the other parts most acceptably and 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

Praise should also be given to the effi- 
cient singing and stage presence of the 
admirable chorus in all of the operas 
presented in the week, to the flawless 
stage management, and to the delightful 
and effective ballet work. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





HOLST’S *‘PLANETS” 


Symphony Gives British Work 
—Hofmann, Hutcheson and 
Miinz in Recitals 
By Henry Levine 

Boston, Jan. 29.—At the Boston Sym- 
phony’s thirteenth pair of concerts, on 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 26, and Saturday 
evening, Jan. 27, Mr. Monteux introduced 
for the first time in Boston Gustav 
Holst’s “The Planets.” In this ambitious 
work, Mr. Holst has achieved some color- 
ful orchestral effects, with firm-fibered 
treatment of his instrumental choirs, 
rhythmic piquancy, harmonic inventive- 
ness, and expressive melodic lines. The 
program concluded with an expressive 
performance of MacDowell’s “Indian”’ 
Suite, the thematic material of which is 
based upon Indian melodies. 

The People’s Symphony gave its thir- 
teenth concert of the season at the St. 
James Theater, on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 21.° The program which Mr. 
Mollenhauer arranged began with Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony and _ in- 
cluded Debussy’s “L’Apres Midi d’un 
Faune,” Beethoven’s Third ‘“Leonore” 
Overture, and Komzak’s waltz, “The 
Maids of Baden.” The assisting artist 
was Maria Conde, soprano, who sang the 
“Charmant Oiseau” Aria from “Perle du 
Bresil,” and as an encore Mozart’s 
“Queen of Night” Aria. Mr. Di Modena 
played the flute obbligato. 

Josef Hofmann gave his first concert 
of the season at Symphony Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 21. His pro- 
gram consisted of Beethoven’s “Ham- 
merklavier” Sonata, a group of Chopin 
Etudes, his own Suite, “Mignonettes,”’ 
and a prodigious Etude for the left hand 
alone, and Liszt’s “Consolation” in D 
Flat and Spanish Rhapsody. The Chopin 
Etudes were performed with play of 
fancy and technical dash. Many Chopin 
encores were added to this group. 

The Pierian Sodality, the Harvard 
University Orchestra, gave its annual 
Boston concert at the Copley Theater on 
Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 24. The pro- 
gram opened with “Fair Harvard,” and 
continued with Boieldieu’s Overture, 
“The Caliph of Bagdad,” Luigini’s 
Egyptian Ballet, a Romanza and Polka 
by Dvorak, and Gounod’s Cortege from 
the “Queen of Sheba.” Walter Piston, 
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PLAYED IN BOSTON 


24, assistant in the Harvard Music De- 
partment, conducted the orchestra, and 
the young collegians gave a pleasing 
performance. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, gave his 
first Boston recital at Jordan Hall on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 24, playing a 
dignified program of works by Bach- 
Busoni, Brahms, Franck and Liszt. Mr. 
Miinz’s concert was one of the outstand- 
ing piano recitals of the season. It re- 
vealed a pianist of great technical at- 
tainments and dignified musicianship. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison returned 
to their home town in a recital for two 
pianos at Jordan Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, Jan. 25. They played works 
by Mozart, Brahms, Raff, Weber- 
Godowsky, Rachmaninoff and _ Saint- 
Saéns. The paired pianists were as 
inimitable as ever in their unity of per- 
formance. Numerous encores were added 
to the program. 

Ernest Hutcheson concluded his series 
of five programs of the great masters 
of piano music with a recital of repre- 


sentative works by Franz Liszt, at 
Jordan Hall, on Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 27. Mr. Hutcheson brought to his 


performance the same scholarly exposi- 
tion, clarity of technique and crispness 
of tone which characterized his presenta- 
tion of the previous four programs. 





New Summer Courses in School Music for 
Cincinnati Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 20.—The Public 
School Music Department of the Cincin- 


nati Conservatory has added several new 
subjects of study for the summer session 
of this year, emphasizing particularly 
practical training for music supervisors. 
A well-outlined course in material and 
methods for village and rural schools is 
an innovation in the summer program, 
sponsored by Mrs. Forrest G. Crowley of 
the Conservatory. A practice training 
course for teachers with daily demonstra- 
tions with classes of children, including 
those of the first six grades, will be added 
to the course of study. Additional teach- 
ers will assist in the work. The growth 
of school orchestras has brought about a 
demand for more instruction in the 
handling of orchestral instruments, and 
to meet this need the department will 
offer a course in class instrumental in- 
struction. 

NEw CANAAN, CONN.—Hilda Kathryn 
Schultz, contralto soloist of the Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, sang 
at the afternoon tea of the New Canaan 
Women’s Club. Her fine interpretations 
of songs by Saint-Saéns and Wolf so de- 
lighted her audience that they decided 
to have her return for another engage- 
ment. Edwin Hart of New York was the 
accompanist. ° 

As a result of her successful recital in 
Philadelphia on Dec. 11, Helen Bock, 
young American pianist, was engaged 
for the Harrisburg May Festival. Miss 
Bock is appearing this season under the 
management of Annie Friedberg. 


CINCINNATI HEARS — 
BELA BARTOK SUITE 


Reiner Gives Work Its First 
American Performance— 


Paderewski in Recital 
By Philip Werthner 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 27.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, with William Bachaus as 
soloist playing the First Concerto of 
Liszt, gave its seventh concert before a 


crowded hall on Jan. 20. The orchestra 
played a novelty in the first Suite of 
Béla Bartok, which the program stated 
was played for the first time in America. 
Composed in 1905, the work impressed 
local audiences very favorably. The pro- 
gram also included the “Krazy Kat” 
Suite of Carpenter and the “Benvenuto 
Cellini” Overture of Berlioz. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski was heard in 
recital before a sold-out auditorium in 
Music Hall on Jan. 24. The distin- 
guished artist was impressively wel- 
comed by the audience, which rose on 
his first entrance. He exhibited a famil- 
iar magic in his playing of Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata” Sonata, a Schubert Im- 
promptu, groups of numbers by Chopin 
and Liszt and the last-named composer’s 
arrangement of the “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan und Isolde.” Many encores, in- 
cluding the pianist’s own Menuet, were 
«dded to the program. 

Erika Morini impressed a local audi- 
ence by exceptional playing in Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto in G Minor and a num- 
ber of smaller pieces on Jan. 18. Assist- 
ing in the program was the Musical Art 
Society, under the leadership of J. Fehr- 
ing. This organization sang numbers 
including a choral work by Grieg, in 
which George J. Mulhauser, tenor, was 
the assisting artist. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory Orches- 
tra, with the Opera Club of the East 
High School community center, gave a 
concert under the leadership of Modest 
Alloo before a good-sized audience on 
Jan. 21. The orchestra, augmented by 
a number of men from the Symphony, 
played the “Pomp and Circumstance” 
Overture of Elgar and the “Egmont” 
Overture of Beethoven. Organ solos 
were well played by Louis Curtis. The 
“Christmas Oratorio” of Saint-Saéns 
was the closing number of the concert. 

A trio composed of Romeo Gorno, 
piano; William Knox, violin, and Walter 
Heermann, ’cello, all members of the 
faculty of the College of Music, gave a 
delightful concert in the auditorium of 
the “Hoffman” School on Jan. 21. Eliza- 
beth Cook, a member of the faculty of 
the Conservatory of Music, gave a re- 
turn recital before the Women’s Club of 
Wheeling, W. Va., on Jan. 5, playing 
numbers by Franck, Debussy, Ravel, 
Chopin and Liszt. Three Wheeling sing- 
ers sang a number of her songs on the 
same program. 

The Letz Quartet gave a fine program 
in the Odeon on Jan. 22. The program 
included a Mozart Quartet in C, two 
movements from Debussy’s Quartet, Op. 
10, and a new quartet by Fritz Kreisler. 
Two ’cello solos by Bach were played by 
Kiorace Britt. 

Jeanne L’Hommediew-Fish of Madi- 
son, Wis., a former resident of this city 
and a graduate of the College of Music, 
gave a vocal recital in the auditorium of 
the Cincinnati Business Women’s Club 
on Jan. 25. Her program contained a 
number of Russian songs, well inter- 
preted. 
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MIROVITCH HEADS 
PORTLAND EVENTS 


Clubs and Local Artists Give 
Programs and Lectures— 
New Band Organized — 


By trene Campbell 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 27.— Alfred 
Mirovitch, pianist, appearing in the 
Klwyn Artist Series, made his Portland 
début in recital at the Municipal Audi- 
torium on Jan. 8 before a large audi- 
ence. His program was a familiar one 
and proved especially instructive to the 
large number of students in the audi- 





ence. The Bach-Tausig Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor and Schumann’s 
“Papillons,” which followed, showed 
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brilliant technique and musical under- 
standing. A Chopin group comprised a 
Ballade, Nocturne, Waltz and Polonaise, 
followed by the Sonata in B Flat Minor. 
A modern group included Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in G Minor and Albeniz’s Segui- 
dilla. A Minuet, Op. 10, by Mirovitch 
himself, had to be repeated. The Schu- 
bert-Liszt “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and 
Liszt’s Rhapsody, No. 11, completed the 
program. 

Mrs. Lillian Jeffreys Petri, Oregon 
president of the Federation of Music 
Clubs, had charge of a program for the 
meeting of the Monday Musical Club, 
held at the Women’s Club building on 
Jan. 5. The numbers were given by 
Mrs. Frieda Lagrande Goldstein, dra- 
matic soprano; Mae Herbens, pianist, 
and Ned Hockinson, tenor. The Liszt 
Concerto, No. 2, was played by Miss 
Herbens, with Mrs. Petri assisting at 
the second piano. Mrs. Petri also played 
the accompaniments for the solos. 

The Tuesday Club met on Jan. 2 at 
the home of its president, Mrs. Harry E. 
Chipman and heard a lecture-recital on 
“Representative Composers of America” 
by Mrs. Fred L. Olson, assisted by Nellie 
Leona Foy, pianist. 

The Portland Light Opera Company 
has been turned over to George Nathau- 
son on account of the illness of Mr. De 
la Parelle. Rehearsals have been re- 
sumed and the company is preparing to 
present “The Chimes of Normandy” at 
the Municipal Auditorium early in 
March. 

Mendelssohn’s Sixth Sonata was the 
principal number played by Lucien E. 
Becker at his January lecture-organ re- 
cital on the Olds Memorial organ ar 
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CA RUSO'’S abrir ieitiot! 
Chev. F. F. CORRADETTI 

I have heard your pupils, Carmen Garcia-Cornejfo and David 

Silva, and am pleased to state that their tone production and style are according to 

Their breath control is that of almost 


I wish to congratulate you upon your success as a vocal teacher. 
Very truly yours, 


PNRICO CARUSO.’’ 
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Columbus 6852—6941 
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Reed College. A group of modern num- 
bers, including two by Theodore Dubois, 
“Fiat Lux” and “In Parradisum”; “Eve- 
ning Rest,” by Alfred Hollins; “Idylle,” 
by Charles Quef, and “March for a 
Church Festival,” by W. T. Best. 

Manfredo Chiafarrelli, who conducted 
the Ellery Band at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, is making his home in Portland 
and has organized a concert band which 
will make its début at the Municipal 
Auditorium on Jan. 28. Mr. Chiafarrelli 
has enlisted forty-five of Portland’s best 
instrumentalists. 

A feature of the recent presentation of 
the play, “Abraham and Isaac,” by a 
local company was an interesting piece 
of music written for it by Dent Mowrey, 
called ‘“‘The Monk’s Chorus,” for a double 
quartet of male voices. It was well 
sung by J. Ross Fargo, H. G. Anderson, 
A. E. Davidson, P. J. Chapman, Ernest 
Morgan, G. H. Cramer, A. K. Houghton 
and N. B. Stone. 





JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Jan. 29.—Geraldine Farrar and assist- 
ing artists gave a concert in the Cam- 
bria Theater recently before a large 
audience. Numerous encores were added 
to an excellent program. fF. Reed 
Capouhilliez, basso-contante, gave two 
recitals in the High School Auditorium 
under local auspices. The singer cre- 
ated a favorable impression. The Ger- 
mania Quartet Club, under its new 
leader, Hans Rhoemer, also utilized the 
High School Auditorium for its first con- 
cert of the season. Solos by Helen Bra- 
ley Cavanaugh, soprano, and Mary 
Louise Rabb, viclinist, were features of 
the program. GORDON BALCH NEVIN. 


HERRIN, ILL. 


Jan. 27.—The Herrin Community Or- 
chestra, with Naomi Dangerfield, pianist, 
as soloist, gave an interesting concert in 
the High School gymnasium on the after- 
noon of Jan. 14. The program included 
3eethoven’s First Symphony and num- 
bers by Halvorsen, Grieg and Tchaikov- 
sky. Miss Dangerfield created an excel- 
lent impression in Sinding’s “Rustle of 
Spring” and Grieg’s “Papillon.” Mrs. 
Irma Wilkinson-Cooke, violinist and 
teacher, is in Kansas City continuing her 





studies under Francois Boucher at the 
Kansas City Conservatory. 
FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


MASON CITY, 
Jan. 27. *s. Grace Eager, who has 
been City Music Supervisor in the grade 
schools for the past four years, resigned 
on Jan. 1, and will be married in the 
near future to Royal Hunter of Sioux 
City. Her position has been taken by 
Elizabeth Whittlesey, formerly super- 
visor at Lincoln Grammar School, who, 
in turn, has been superseded by Ellen 
Smith of Minneapolis. 
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SEATTLE ACCLAIMS 
LOCAL ORCHESTRA 


Moiseiwitsch Soloist with Civic 
Organization—Club Con- 


certs Popular 
By David Sheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—The second 
concert of the season by the Seattle 
Civic Symphony, Mme. Davenport Eng- 
berg, conductor, at the Metropolitan The- 
ater on Jan. 14, found this organization 
with a closer knit ensemble than at any 
previous performance. The orchestral 
numbers included the Overture to Wag- 
ner’s “Rienzi,” Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 6 and the Delibes Suite from “La 
Source.” Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat was 
played by Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, 
who was the assisting artist. Mr. Moi- 
seiwitsch also played a group of piano 
solos with inimitable finesse. 

The Spargur String Quartet intro- 
duced Kreisler’s Quartet in A Minor, on 
Jan. 10, at the third of a series of mati- 
née musicales given under the auspices 
of the Seattle Musical Art Society. This 
number and Schumann’s Quintet E Flat, 
Op. 44, with Cecile Baron at the piano, 
made up a most interesting program. 

Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, was the 
third attraction in the series of concerts 
sponsored by the Men’s Club of Plym- 
outh Church, being well received. 

The Seattle Music Study Club met on 
Jan. 9 at the home of Mrs. W. H. Ogle. 
The program was given by Elinor Rock- 
well Fitz, Mrs. F. S. Burbank, Ruth 
Prior, Grace Jobson, Mrs. H. C. Simpkin, 





Mrs. F. H. T. Anderson, Mrs. W. Hh. 
Brownfield and Mrs. F. A. Reid. 
The members of La Bohéme Music 


Club gave a program of Italian music on 
Jan. 12 at the home of Margaret Search. 
Those taking part were Mrs. Guy Wren, 
Mrs. Albert Parks, Eleanor Hilton, Mrs. 
E. C. Walling and Mrs. Homer Steven- 
son. 

The Thursday Musical Club gave a 
luncheon on Jan. 11 at the home of Mrs. 
M. A. Johnson and later heard a pro- 
gram composed of works of Schubert 
and Schumann, presented by Mrs. Elmer 
C. Green, Mrs. F. W. Goodhue, Mrs. R. 
A. Nichols, Louise Hilver, Mrs. E. P. 
Jarvis and Mrs. George Arlund. 

Dai Steele Ross, mezzo-soprano, gave 
a program of sacred music Jan. 15 at 





the Women’s University Club, assisted 
by Arville Belstad at the piano and 
Hellier Collens, violinist. 

Anne Roselle, soprano, who gave a 
suecessful recital in Chicago recently, 


has been engaged to appear as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Ensemble in 
a concert to be given under the auspices 
of the Boston Athletic Association on 
Feb, 11. 
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YORK RECITAL 


“Played with his usual 
dignity, sincerity and 
fine musicianship and 
won warm applause.” — 


Herald, November 7th. 


* * * 


“Acquitted himself well 
in the new order of 
music, which his large 
audience cordially fol- 
lowed to the close.”— 
Times, November 7th. 


* * * 


“Played with an artistic 
seriousness and under- 
standing and a technical 
skill that were most 
agreeable.’’—Globe, No- 
vember 7th. 


* * cS 


“Plays with the author- 
ity of a_ well-schooled 
musician and has a fine 
comprehension of mu- 
sical values.’’—Evening 
Telegram. November 
7th, 


- * * 
“This American artist 
continues to exhilarate 
his admirers and add 


new conquests with each 
concert.” — Evening 
Mail, November 7th. 


* * * 


“A familiarity of the 
Denton gifts and meth- 
ods increases the regard 
for his contributions to 
the local recital calen- 
dar.’”’— American, No- 
vember 7th. 


* * * 


“An annual claimant for 
recital honors and may 
invariably be counted 
upon for intelligent 
praiseworthy playing.” — 
Evening IlVorld, WNo- 
vember 7th. 


* * * 


“A very interesting 
player, displaying  al- 
ways a fine sense of 
rhythm, a wide range of 
dynamics, good tone and 
a keen sense of dramatic 
values.” — World, No- 
vember 7th, 


* * * 


“Merits commendation 
for his elastic vigor and 
for his final choice of 
Griftes’s ‘White Peacock’ 
and ‘Bourrée’ 
as a climax to the eve- 
ning’s fare.” —Sun, 
November 7th. 


l’nesco’s 


SS 2 « 


“The big audience that 
creeted him last night 
was an evidence of the 
high esteem in which the 
Denton recitals are held 
in this great metropolis.” 
— Brooklyn Standard 
Union, November 7th. 
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NEW ORLEANS PAPER 
SPONSORS CONCERTS 


“Times-Picayune” Aids Sym- 
phony and Choral Series— 
Native Works Heard 


By Helen Pitkin Schertz 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 27.—A plan 
for a series of three symphony and cho- 
ral concerts has been evolved by the 
Times-Picayune, in cooperation with the 
Werlein Music Company and the New 
Orleans Conservatory. Each subscrip- 
tion of $3 for the series, to be given in 
the Athenzum, will include a “compli- 
mentary” ticket. The first of the series 
was given on Jan. 25, with Genevieve 
Pito, pianist, and Theodore Roehl, bass, 
as assistant artists. 

Works by local musicians were pre- 
sented at the Polyhymnia Circle’s month- 
ly meeting on Jan. 15. An interesting 
setting for piano of Oscar Wilde’s 
“Nightingale and the Rose” by R. Emmet 
Kennedy was applauded. Harry Bruns- 
wick’s “Beloved” was sung by Mrs. John 
Morris Gehl, soprano. A “Hymn to the 
Madonna” was sung by Mary Bays, so- 


prano, and the Polyhymnia Chorus. 
Joseph Delery, baritone, was _ heard 
as soloist in a chorus from “Tann- 


hauser.” Eugenie Wehrman-Schaffner 
played “Trois Valses Romantiques,” by 
Chabrier; Harby Kreeger gave violin 
numbers and Annabelle Burke was 
heard, with Mary V. Malony as accom- 
panist. 

The third of a series of Friday morn- 
ing musicales was given by the Rene 
Salomon Ensemble, consisting of Mme. 
Wehrman-Schaffner, piano; Carl Lau- 
derer, violin, and Louis Faget, ’cello, at 
the Grunewald Hotel on Jan. 19. 

Mme. Wehrman-Schaffner was heard 
in a program given in conjunction with 
the Ampico reproducing piano on Jan. 18. 

The first community singing program 
of the year was recently given in the 
West Monroe School, under the leader- 
ship of Guy F. Stubbs and others. 


WHEELING HAILS CHALIAPIN 





Russian Singer Heard in Fine Program— 
Elizabeth Cook Plays 
WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 27.—Feodor 
Chaliapin gave a recital in the Court 
Theater on Jan. 4 to one of the largest 
audiences for such an 
event in this city. The concert was under 
the management of the University Club, 
J. Harold Brennan, director. The great 
Russian made a_ profound impression. 
The program opened with an air from 
Rachmaninoff’s “Aleko,” followed by 
timsky-Korsakoff’s “The Prophet” © nd 
a number by Glinka. Schumann’s “T'wo 
Grenadiers” and songs by Beethoven and 
Grieg followed as encores. The second 
group consisted of the “Catalog Song” 
from Mozart’s “Don Juan,” “The King 
Went Forth to War” by Koeneman, the 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen” and Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Song of the Flea.” Mr. 
Chaliapin stamped his personality: on 
every number of the program. Max 
Rabinowitch, pianist, assisted, playing 
two solos and admirable accompani- 
ments. Mr. Levienne, ’cellist, played 
Chopin’s E Flat Nocturne, “Song of 
India” by Rimsky-Korsakoff and, as an 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” His 


ever assembled 


encore, 

playing is immature and he was not 

happy in his choice of selections. 
Elizabeth Cook, a former Wheeling 


rirl, now a member of the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, gave a recital 
in the Elks’ Club on Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 5, under the auspices of the music 
department of the Women’s Club, Caro- 
line Brandfass, chairman. Miss Cook 
played the Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
by César Franck, two Chopin numbers 
and compositions by Debussy, Ravel and 
Liszt. Dora Neininger-Bard, contralto; 
Mrs. Edward Stifel, soprano, and Mrs. 
Flora Williams, soprano. sang groups of 
songs by Miss Cook, who accompanied. 
The numbers showed marked orginality. 
The group of songs set to Stevenson’s 
“Child’s Garden of Verses” was espe- 
cially well received by an audience that 
filled the auditorium to capacity. 
EDWIN M. STECKEL. 





CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Jan. 27.—Rachmaninoff gave a recital 
before a large and highly enthusiastic 
audience on Jan. 14, under auspices of 





His big, 
virile tone, massive effects, impeccable 
technique and wonderful dynamics made 


the Charleston Musical Society. 


his playing of high interest. Chopin’s 
Sonata in B Flat Minor was the big 
number of the program, and the Funeral 
March especially, was played in a 
masterly way. He contributed two of 
his own pieces to the program, the well 
known Prelude in C Sharp Minor, and 
a Serenade. A Chopin group consisting 
of the Fantasie, a Nocturne, a Valse and 
the Sonata comprised the first half of 
the program. “La Campanella” by Liszt 
made a brilliant conclusion. 
V. G. TUPPER. 





Mrs. J. Addison Porter Lectures at 
Hampton Institute 


HAMPTON, VA., Jan. 27.—Mrs. J. Addi- 
son Porter, a former member of the staff 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, spoke recently on ‘“Parallelisms 
in Poetry and Music” in Ogden Hall, 
Hampton Institute. Mrs. Porter recited 
Masefield’s “Sea Fever” and played Mc- 
Dowell’s “Sea Song’; “Home Thoughts 
from Abroad” by Robert Browning and 
Chopin’s Prelude in F; “Dawn in the 
Desert” by Clinton Scollard and “Dago- 


bah” by Cyril Seott. “The Ladies of 
St. James’s” by Austin Dobson was 
illustrated by two pieces, Joseffy’s ar- 
rangement of Boccherini’s Minuet and 
Percy Grainger’s “Country Gardens.” <A 
poem by Drummond descriptive of out- 
door life in the Canadian woods was ap- 
propriately illustrated by two French- 
Canadian folk-songs. 





EVERGREEN, ALA. 


Jan. 27.—The Glee Club of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama was heard under the 
auspices of the Civics Club at the 
County Court House Auditorium. The 
organization, under the leadership of 
Tom Garner, gave an interesting pro- 
gram of choruses, solos and special num- 
bers. A holiday program was given at 
the Baptist Church under the leadership 
of Mrs. W. G. Hairston, choir director, 
by Mrs. Jeff Millsap, organist, and a 
quartet consisting of Mrs. W. Hairston, 
soprano; Grace Stewart, contralto; the 
Rev. G. D. Dickinson, tenor, and Andrew 
Riley, bass. 








Lucy Gates, coloratura’ soprano, 
opened the new Avalon Theater in Grand 
Junction, Colo., in a recital on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 6. Miss Gates also opened 
a new theater in Provo, Utah, recently. 
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ROM out its soul of perfect 
mechanism and in a voice of un- 
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DETROIT ACCLAIMS 
ART OF CHALIAPIN 


Symphony Ends Educational 
Series—Eva Gauthier 
Sings 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 
DETROIT, Jan. 27.—Feodor Chaliapin 
gave a memorable recital, displaying 
superb artistry despite the fact that he 
was suffering from a cold, in Orchestra 
Hall on Jan. 19. Among his numbers, 
“When the King Went Forth to War” 


and the “Volga Boat Song” were espe- 
cially impressive. The assisting artists 
were Nicholas Levienne, ‘cellist, and 
Max Rabinowitch, pianist and accom- 
panist. 

The last of a series of lecture-concerts 
by Charles Frederic Morse and the De- 
troit Symphony under Victor Kolar was 
given on Saturday morning, Jan. 20. 
“Absolute and Descriptive Music” was 
discussed by Mr. Morse, and the orches- 
tra played Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony; Schumann’s Symphony in E Flat 
and two movements of Rimsky-Korsak- 
off’s “Schéhérazade” Suite as illustra- 
tions. The large audience included many 
young people, as well as adults, who ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with this fine 
series by recalling lecturer and conduc- 
tor to the stage. 

Two soloists were heard at the after- 
noon program of the Symphony, con- 
ducted by Mr. Kolar, on Jan. 21. Erhard 
Heyde, violinist, a recent acquisition to 
the orchestra, disclosed a pleasing tone 
in the Mendelssohn Concerto. Djina 
Ostrowska, harpist, also a member of 
the organization, played skilfully a 
“Poéme” by Grandjanny. The orchestra 
gave acceptable performances of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Indian” Suite; a movement of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique’ Symphony, 
and a waltz by Johann Strauss. 

Eva Gauthier, soprano, was presented 
in the first of a series of Twilight Musi- 
cales, sponsored by the College Club, at 
the Hotel Statler on the afternoon of 
Jan. 21. Her most successful program 
included a group of American numbers, 
with two songs by Charles T. Griffes; 
Beethoven’s “Erlkénig” and Old Span- 
ish folk-songs. Frederic Persson was a 
fine accompanist. 








Dupré to Return for Tour in Fall 


_Marcel Dupré, who will have given 
ninety-two organ recitals in the United 
States and Canada previous to his de- 
parture for France on May 20, will 
return to America next season for a 
second trans-continental tour. In Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Dupré will be heard in Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, Uniontown, Mem- 
phis, Louisville, Birmingham, Shreve- 
port, New Orleans, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Washington, Pittsburgh and New York. 





Jeritza Visits Waifs in Hospital 


Marie Jeritza, who sang the title 
role in the performance of Massenet’s 
“Thais” given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for the benefit of the New York 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital, visited tne 
hospital the day before the opera was 
given in order to make the acquaintance 
of the children who were to _ benefit 
through her singing. 





Saenger Pupil in “Blossom Time” 


Trina Varela, Spanish soprano, a pu- 
pil of Oscar Saenger, essayed the leading 
réle in “Blossom Time” in a performance 
in Elmira, N. Y., recently, and had a 
cordial reception from the audience and 
the critics. 





Karolyn Bassett Sings in Briarcliff 


Karolyn Wells Bassett, soprano, ap- 
peared in concert at Beechwood Play- 
house, Briarcliff, N. Y., on Jan. 26, as- 
sisted by Arthur Wilde, ’cellist. Miss 
Bassett delighted the audience with a 
group of her own songs, among which 


G. M. CURCI 
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Cecilia, Rome) 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 
Address Secretary, Studio: 
25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 
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were “The Whip-poor-will,” “Yellow 
Butterfly” and “Passion Flowers,” the 
last of which had to be repeated. She 
displayed the fine quality of her voice in 
the “Bell Song,” from “Lakmé” and 
“Caro Nome,” and was obliged to add 
four extra numbers. Mr. Wilde played 
works by Mozart and Saint-Saéns and 
gave, with Miss Bassett, the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria” and Gounod’s Sere- 
nade. Dan Dickinson furnished the ac- 
companiments. 


NASHVILLE FORCES ACTIVE 








Sir Paul Dukes Lectures on Russian 
Music—Negro Violinist Heard 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 27.—Ottokar 
Cadek, first violinist of the New York 
String Quartet, was the soloist at the 
third concert of the season given by the 
Nashville Symphony at Ryman Audi- 
torium. The audience was the largest 
of the season. 

The Symphony gave a concert at Fisk 
University recently. There was a large 
and appreciative audience and efforts 
are being made to increase the number 
of concerts given at the University each 
season. 

Mrs. L. C. Naff, manager of Ryman 
Auditorium, presented the Victor Quar- 
tet on Jan. 9. 

Sir Paul Dukes gave a most enter- 
taining and informative lecture on “Rus- 
sian Music, Before and After the Revo- 
lution,” at Centennial Club on Jan. 10. 
Mrs. Robert Caldwell, chairman of the 
music department, is arranging for a 
number of programs for the members of 
the club. 

Clarence Cameron White, the Negro 
violinist, appeared at Fisk University on 
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Coniralto 


Uses and Endorses 


Ghediahdwin Lian 


EXCLUSIVELY 


New York City, 
Jan. 15, 1923. 


The Baldwin Piano takes its nlace today in the first rank of master-pianos through 


Jan. 12. He gave a good program and 
was well received. Mrs. White was at its sterling qualities, beauty of tone, sonority, power and a melodious singing quality 
the piano that harmonizes perfectly with the voice. 

I am happy to know that the Baldwin is to be my comrade on all my tours. 


Sydney Thompson sang a ballad pro- 
gram at Centennial Club on Jan. 15. 
She was presented by the club and was 
heard by an audience that filled the audi- 
torium. The ballads were English, 
Seotch, French and Moorish and were 
given in costume. Numbers appropriate 
to the character of the program were 
given by a quartet composed of F. Ar- 
thur Henkel, piano: Pierre Briquet, 
’eello, and Browne Martin and Morgan 
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The Norfleet Trio— Catharine, Helen and 


brother, Leeper—gave their recital at Aeolian 


splendidly trained artists. Trios come and go, 


their 
Hall 
yesterday afternoon to a fine audience that was amply 
rewarded, and, I think, surprised by the surpassing 
excellence of this youthful family of highly gifted and 
and 
their pretentions as well as their performances are 


THE NORFLEET TRI 


New York Press Comments 
Aeolian Hall, January 22nd 


“THE NORFLEET TRIO IS GREAT” 


An abundance of color.—‘“Times.” 





The Norfleet Trio has acquired an ensemble as unified 
in spirit as in technical accomplishments. * * * Evi- 
dent seriousness in preparation and mutual sympathy 
of purpose fused the three into an unusually well-dis- 
ciplined body.—“*The Sun.” 








seldom deserving of all the newspaper space they get. 
But here is the Norfleet Trio, modest in its printed 
promises, and therefore all the more happily surprising 
in the delivery of a recital which has not been surpassed 
this season in the unison, musicianship and beauty 
which distinguished yesterday’s performance. 


The mutuality of understanding, the sympathy of 
tonal co-operation and the individual skill of the Nor- 
fleets come very near deserving the praiseful designa- 
tion of “the three-in-one” of chamber music playing, 
and it is gratifying to be able to report that the keenly 
attentive audience which heard them yesterday was 
thoroughly aware of the very superior performance. 
Miss Catharine Norfleet, violin, and Leeper Norfleet, 
violoncello, displayed the finest artistry in both the 
Smetana Trio (G minor) and the lovely “Neue Aus- 
gabe” Trio in B major by Brahms, which constituted 
the all too brief program. Miss Helen Norfleet, piano, 
showed thorough mastery of the meanings of her music 
as well as of her instrument, and the result was as 
well-balanced, as facile and as impressive a trio recital 
as has been heard here this season.—John H. Raftery, 
“Morning Telegraph.” 


Address: NORFLEET TRIO MANAGEMENT 


The group played with a commendable sincerity and 
smoothness of ensemble.—Deems Taylor in “The World.” 


There was an agreeable freshness and energy in the 
performance of the three young artists, * * * with plenty 
of spirit and no lack of expression.—“Tribune.” 


The ensemble work of these artists is noticeably 
cohesive and harmonious.—Frank H. Warren, “Evening 


World.” 


* * * Brought to their work much musical intelligence 
and sympathy.—W. J. Henderson, “Herald.” 


Highest individual honors rested over the head of the 
pianist—Katherine Spaeth, “Evening Mail.” 


The ’cellist seemed perhaps the ablest of the three.— 


“The Sun.” 


The dominant spirit seemed to be the violinist whose 
tone in calmer moments flowed out clearly and strongly. 
—‘Tribune.” 


200 Claremont Ave., New York 
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| Piano Notables Throng Recital Auditoriums 1 in New York 


HUQUUMPALLEOATOAT EGE EASUNUAAANU HA TTUEDN GONG EAMONN UN Me SUENNALNVONGTEAAUAEANEUANENANGSHUU NENA ANUMUEAN EON E ASTON CTL 


Keyboard Artists More Nu- 
merous Than All Others— 
Maria Carreras Makes Dé- 
but — Novaes Returns — 
Schelling Begins Series with 
Orchestra—Enesco in Réle 
of Violinist 


IANISTS outnumbered all other 

recitalists in New York last week 
and crowded upon each other’s heels 
in the concert auditoriums. <A new- 
comer, Maria Carreras, attracted at- 
tention in her introductory recital. 
Guiomar Novaes, returning after an 
absence of two seasons, supplied one 
of the salient programs of the sen- 
night. Ernest Schelling began a 
series of concerts with orchestra in 
which he plans to present the chief 
piano concertos. Mischa Levitzki gave 
his second recital of the season in the 
Metropolis. E. Robert Schmitz played 
an unusual program, including num- 
bers by Darius Milhaud, of the French 
Six, who was present. Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison united their gifts in one 
of their notable two-piano programs. 
Katherine Bacon and Ruth Klug were 
still other keyboard recitalists in the 
field. 


Georges Enesco, making his first ap- 
pearance in New York as a violinist; 
J. Gegna and Michael Anselmo were art- 
ists of the bow heard in recital. Pablo 
Casals, ’cellist, joined with his wife, 
Susan Metcalfe Casals, soprano, in a 
joint program. Other singers of the 
week were Lucilla de Vescovi and Cantor 
Giblichmann, the latter heard for the 
first time in a New York recital. Sigrid 
Onegin sang at a benefit concert, assisted 
by Herman Wassermann, pianist. 

Chamber music devotees were supplied 
their weekly pabulum by the New York 
Trio and the Norfleet Trio. Votaries of 
the choral music had for their delectation 
a program by the St. Cecilia Club, di- 
rected by Victor Harris. 





Georges Enesco, Jan. 22 


Something of a readjustment of the 
point of view was required of those who 
attended the first New York violin reci- 
tal of Georges Enesco on Monday eve- 
ning, in the Town Hall. The Roumanian, 


already favorably known to New York 
audiences as composer and conductor, 
presented a program which stressed 
sobriety and musicianship rather than 
the glitter of technical virtuosity or the 
heat of an intensified emotional utter- 
ance like that of the younger Slavs. 
There were slips and impurities of into- 
nation that provoked wonder, but fre- 
quent roughness was attended by an 
impressive sincerity and a grasp of 
material which were not to be denied be- 
cause of blemishes and a lack of finesse. 
Style, as violin style goes, was lacking 
in the Roumanian’s interpretations; but 
style, as style was related to the char- 
acter of the composition presented, was 
perhaps his sturdiest asset. A very 
considerable, if not inerrable, technique 
enabled the violinist to obtain the wide 
variety of effects necessary to his read- 
ings. His tone was of a wide range of 
dynamics, with a whisper-like pianis- 
simo, but was neither very beautiful nor 
the contrary. Those elements which 
ordinarily are the criteria of good violin- 
playing assumed a place secondary to 
others which pertained almost exclusive- 
ly to musicianship and interpretation. 

The violinist’s approach to Bach was 
that of reverence and utter seriousness. 
The lively Gigue of the Partita in D 
Minor was as soberly performed as was 
the Sarabande. The ineluctable Cha- 
conne shared with the Allemande and 
the Courante a vigorous and finely-pro- 
portioned performance, but one that was 
not free of blotches. Inclusion in the 
program of the Partita entire, instead 
of merely the Chaconne, reflected in it- 
self an attitude toward this music some- 
what different from that of the usual 
recitalist. 

Mr. Enesco began his program with 
Leclair’s eighteenth century Sonata in 
G, and subsequently played, besides the 


Bach work, Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise,” 
Novacek’s “Moto Pepertuo,” and ar- 
rangements by Kreisler of Couperin’s 
“La Precieuse” and Pugnani’s “Tempo 
di Minuetto.”” The absence of any com- 
position of his own, although other 
violinists have not neglected Mr. 
Enesco’s works for the instrument, was 
occasion for mild surprise. Sandor Vas 
played excellent accompaniments. The 
audience was not a large one, but there 
were bouquets as well as applause for 
the violinist. The Roumanian and 
American colors were made use of in a 
demonstration after the “Havanaise.” 


OO. T. 





Maria Carreras, Jan. 22 


A pianist new to this country but of 
extended experience in the concert world 
of Europe and also South America, 
where she has been playing for the last 
three years, made her first appearance 
on Monday afternoon of last week, when 
Maria Carreras gave a recital in the 
Town Hall. Despite her name of obvi- 
ously Hispanic origin, Mme. Carreras 
is of Italian nationality, and she is said 
to have studied fifteen years with the 
late Giovanni Sgambati, one of the last 
Liszt pupils. 

The outstanding virtues of the new- 
comer’s art were disclosed at once in the 
opening group in the lightness and deli- 
cacy with which the Scarlatti Pastorale 
was played, in the fleetness of finger 
shown in the Graun Gigue in B Flat Mi- 
nor, and in the authority of style and 
the tonal sonorities she brought to a 
piano transcription by Michael von Za- 
dora of a Vivaldi Concerto in D Minor, 
as arranged for organ by Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, not his son, Wilhelm Fried- 
mann, as the program indicated. In the 
Liszt group tha t followed, the composi- 
tions inspired by Petrarch’s Sonnets 104 
and 123 were both interpreted with mu- 
sical -feeling, while in the _ so-called 
“Dante” Sonata the crashing chords and 
octaves in which this bombastic work 
abounds were played with ease and bril- 
liance, though there was also hardness 
and brittleness of tone. 

In the’ Chopin section a_ reading 
planned on generally small lines was of- 
fered of the Ballade in A Flat, of which 
a facile, though rather hurried, perform- 
ance was given, not without a certain 
poetic feeling, but with no great emo- 
tional fervor and with no outstanding 
expressiveness in the turning of the 
phrases. A Nocturne, a Waltz, a Ma- 
zurka and the A Flat Polonaise were also 
included,in the group. 

Mme. Carreras created the impression 
on this first hearing of being a pianist 
with an excellent technical facility, an 
abundance of physical power and vigor, 
and the authority born of sound train- 
ing and wide experience, but somewhat 
lacking in feeling for color and sensu- 
ous loveliness of tone and beauty and 
grace of phrase modelling. H. J. 


The Norfleet Trio, Jan. 22 


The Norfleet Trio, which had played in 
New York previously, although this was 
its first appearance at one of the regu- 
larly used concert halls, contributed 
creditable performances of Smetana and 
Brahms works to the season’s sum of 
chamber music, Monday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall. The Smetana Trio was the 
one in G Minor, Op. 15, a melodious and 
rhythmically interesting work, in which 
each of the players had opportunity to 
disclose something of individual talent 
as well as the measure of unanimity and 
balance achieved by the ensemble. The 
Brahms Trio in B Major, Op. 8, was a 
more taxing and perhaps less grateful 
undertaking in that it invited compari- 
sons with older and more celebrated or- 
ganizations. The members of the Nor- 
fleet Trio are two sisters, Catherine Nor- 
fleet, violinist; Helen Norfleet, pianist, 
and their brother, Leeper Norfleet, ’cel- 
list. All disclosed proficiency, taste and 
that willingness to subordinate self to 
the ensemble which is required of the 
chamber musician, and they played to- 
gether commendably, if not impeccably 
or with any special distinction of tone 
or style. o. F. 


New York Trio, Jan. 22 


The program of the New York Trio— 
Scipione Guidi, violinist; Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ’cellist, and Clarence Adler, pianist 
—was made up of two Trio, Dvorak’s in 
F Minor, Op. 65, and Schubert’s in B 
Flat, Op. 99, at its concert at Aeolian 








ERTL 


Hall on Monday evening. Both works 


were artistically interpreted, a large 
audience recalling the players many 
times. In the Dvorak Trio, the Adagio 


was of especial charm, and Mr. Van 
Vliet made a strong impression by the 
feeling and beauty of tone with which 
the opening for the ’cello was played. 
The vivacity and spontaneity of the 
Finale were skillfully revealed by all the 
artists. The Schubert Trio furnishes a 
fine example of the composer’s exuberant 
fancy, and the beautiful Andante, with 
its fading cadences at the close, the 
sedate Allegro, and the delightful 
Scherzo were all given in the right spirit. 
P. Jd. X. 





Guiomar Novaes, Jan. 23 


The charm of Guiomar Novaes was in 
no essential altered when the young 
Brazilian pianist, now Mrs. Pinto, gave 
her first New York recital in two years 
on Tuesday afternoon. Aeolian Hall 
was almost completely filled by an audi- 
ence eager to re-welcome her. The ap- 
plause was such as to make it clear that, 
although some notable new women pian- 
ists have come into the ken of American 
audiences since Mme. Novaes was last 
heard, she holds a place quite her own 
in the affections of Metropolitan concert 
goers. 

For her re-introductory program Mme. 
Novaes chose César Franck’s Prelude, 
Choral and Fugue; Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 111; a Chopin group that included a 

recently discovered Prelude, still unpub- 
lished; Blanchet’s “Au jardin du vieux 
serail,” Albeniz’s “El Albaicin” and 
Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz.” In the Franck 
work the “loud” pedal was used with an 
insistence that sometimes clouded the 
results and the left hand was sometimes 
over-assertive, but the beauty of tone 
and sensitiveness to nuance, which have 
characterized Mme. Novaes’ playing of 
such music, were gratifyingly present. 
Beethoven’s ultimate Sonata has had 
more of power, but, comparisons aside, 
there was no escaping the poetry, the 
sympathy and the musical insight with 
which she invested the work. It was 
said that she had not previously in- 
cluded it in her public programs, and 
doubtless her conception of it will ripen 
and grow richer. 

Mme. Novaes has in the past played 
Chopin with much of warmth and tonal 
caress, if sometimes a tendency to senti- 
mentalize. The Chopin numbers of this 
program were chosen from the lesser 
Chopin and required just such qualities 
as Mme. Novaes gave to them. The un- 
published Prelude yielded its measure of 
charm, but little would have been lost to 


posterity if it had remained undiscov- 
ered. O. T. 


St. Cecilia Club, Jan. 23 


The St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, 
conductor, gave, in its thirty-fifth con- 
cert at the Waldorf-Astoria on Tuesday 
evening, one of the most interesting pro- 
grams in its history. The admirable 
spirit of this chorus was again disclosed. 
Fourdrain’s “Carnaval” was capital in 
the delineation of accent and humor; 
Mark Andrews’ “John Peel” was a vigor- 
ous, deep-chested contrast to the delicate 
wistfulness of J. Bertram Fox’s musical 
conception of a poem by Verlaine, and 
the subtle cadences of the “Habafera” 
of Paul Vidal were done with a gentle, 
restrained emphasis which appealed im- 
mediately to the audience. 

The chorus sang with a skill that gave 
a distinct impression that the performers 
had mastered the superficial difficulties 
of part-singing and entered into a real 
comprehension of the meaning of the 
music. In its enunciation, however, 
there was lacking the careful precision 
which was to be desired. Perhaps it 
was because of the application necessary 
in another tongue that the French words 
and phrases were almost more dis- 
tinguishable than the English. 

It is to be questioned if music such as 
Nicola Montani’s development of the 
sonnet is fitted for the expression 
women’s voices alone can give it. The 
closely interwoven harmonies do not in- 
tensify the feeling of the words so much 
as they blur them with a myriad-waved 
sea of voices. In contrast, Mrs. Beach’s 
“The Sea-Fairies” was clear and incisive 
in its musical divisions and exquisitely 
adapted to the range and quality of 
women’s voices. 

Solos were sung by Mrs. Gertrude 
Holt, Mrs. Wilson Hunt Blackwell, Mrs. 
Philip M. Bainbridge and Mrs. Grace 
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Leslie; Ernest Davis, tenor, gave two 
groups of songs, and at the piano, organ 
and harp were, respectively, Alfred 
Boyce, Louis R. Dressler and Theodore 
Cella. B. K. V. S. 


J. Gegna, Jan. 23 

A violinist content to have his name 
inscribed on the program simply as 
J. Gegna, a name already made familiar, 
by his ’cello-playing brother, Max Gegna, 
gave his first local recital at Town Hall 
on Tuesday evening, Jan. 25. The ear- 
lier composers had a strong representa- 
tion on his program in a Sonata in G 
Minor by Seveille, Viotti’s Concerto in A 
Minor, No. 22, and the Bach Chaconne, 
while among the compositions of more 
recent date were Gilman’s “Berceuse 
Slave,” a Serenade by Levenson, and the 
concert-giver’s own arrangement of 
Gerber’s “Red Seraphim.” In the inter- 
pretation of these numbers Mr. Gegna 
displayed qualities of sound musician- 
ship. Technically, his playing was want- 
ing in the finest polish, and tonally, it 
was not notable for richness or variety 
of color, but his style was characterized 
by a dignified restraint and he at no time 
tried to make his readings unduly sub- 
jective. Harry Kaufmann was a sympa- 
thetic accompanist. H. J. 





American Artists, Jan. 23 


The second concert in Betty Tillotson’s 
American Artists’ Series drew an audi- 
ence large in numbers to Aeolian Hall 
on Tuesday evening of last week. The 
program enlisted the services of Frederic 
Baer,- baritone; Margel Gluck, violinist, 
and Sara Fuller, coloratura soprano, to 
mention them in the order of their ap- 
pearance. Miss Fuller displayed a flex- 
ible and pleasing voice of good possibili- 
ties in Mozart’s airs from “Il Re Pas- 
tore” and Donizetti’s “Linda di Cha- 
mounix,” as well as shorter numbers. 
Mr. Baer’s resonant baritone found con- 
genial vehicles in Kurt Schindler’s “Sere- 
nade di Murcia,’’ Deems Taylor’s “Witch 
Woman” and other songs by American 
composers, in addition to classic airs. 
Miss Gluck found favor with the audi- 
ence with her playing of Handel’s So- 
nata in E, with Blair Neale at the piano, 
and a group of transcriptions by Kreisler 
and Auer and other short pieces. Charles 
Baker gave the singers good support 





with his accompaniments. H. J. 
Ruth Klug, Jan. 24 
Ruth Klug, a young pianist who was 


heard in New York several seasons ago, 
made her reappearance in Aeolian Hall 
on Jan. 24 in a conventional program 
consisting of works by Chopin, Beetho- 
ven and Brahms. Miss Klug displayed a 
facile technique, not always accurate, 
to be sure, that had elements of bril- 
liance about it and considerable poise. 
She lacks depth of musical insight—a 
quality particularly noticeable in her in- 
terpretation of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
31, No. 2—but has a certain ebulliency 
which at times is agreable. It made the 
Brahms Rhapsodie in E Flat her best 
number. Miss Klug has talent in a pro- 


nounced degree, but it needs maturing. 
8S. D. 


Mischa Levitzki, Jan. 24 


Mischa Levitzki displayed good judg- 
ment in making his program for his re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on Wednesday o1 
last week. A technique of such unusual 
excellence as his is apt to obtrude itself 
unduly upon the consciousness of the 
average recital-goer if not tempered by 
numbers calling for musicianship and 
maturity of thought, rather than dis- 
play. It was a mark of discretion on 
Mr. Levitzki’s part, therefore, that 
prompted him to open his recital with 
the Bach-Liszt Organ Prelude and Fugue 
in A Minor and follow it with Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in A, Op. 101, and a re- 
freshing group of Schubert numbers, be- 
ginning with the spontaneous beauty ot 
the Impromptu in B Flat, Op. 142, No. 3, 
and ending with a thrilling performance 
of the Military March. 

There was a classic purity in much of 
his work, an avoidance of excessive ru- 
bato and a fine line of tonal balance that 
lent character to his playing. 

The final group began modestly with 
his own Gavotte in Old Style, Op. 3, an 
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agreeable little fancy, and modulated to 
pyrotechnics in Rubinstein’s Staccato 
Etude and, through Liszt’s Etude de 
Concert in D Flat, to Schulz-Evler’s tax- 
ing arrangement of the “Blue Danube.” 
They were all played with a technical 
brilliancy and ease that compelled enthu- 
silasm. Mr. .Levitzki added many en- 
cores, in which Chopin predominated. 

S. D. 


Lucilla de Vescovi, Jan. 24 


Lucilla de Vescovi, an Italian soprano 
who was heard in recital last spring, 
made her second appearance in the Town 


Hall on the evening of Jan. 24. Miss de 
Vescovi has a style all her own, and it 
is one of peculiar interest not only to the 
ear but to the eye as well. She injected 
a considerable amount of personality 
into a group of Sixteenth Century Ital- 
lan songs, most of which were familiar, 
and then leapt across four interven- 
ing centuries to Donaudy, Liuzzi and 
Respighi, giving what were probably 
authentic interpretations of works of all 
three composers. The following group 
in French suffered from monotony both 
in the songs and the singing, Chausson’s 
“Chanson Perpetuella” amply justifying 
its title by its interminable length. 
Franck’s “La Procession” was _ beauti- 
fully sung, though interrupted twice by 
applause. Pierné’s “Le Moulin,” which 
followed, has been better done this sea- 
son. The final group in Spanish, by 
Granados, Osma and De Falla, brought 
to light another facet of Miss de Ves- 
covi’s art and one of decided interest. 

Here is an interesting singer and one 
whose personality and work are of a 
type so illusive as to baffle criticism to a 
great extent. The voice is one of con- 
siderable beauty, though with a somber 
timbre even when used in lighter moods. 
It is best in its medium register, the low 
notes being pressed down and the upper 
ones unsure, though absolutely true in 
pitch. Miss de Vescovi is a natural 
Mélisande and she has realized the type 
delightfully and to perfection, but lovers 
of the roast beef type of singing should 
stay away from her recitals. 

J. A. H. 


Ernest Schelling, Jan. 24 


Ernest Schelling inaugurated a for- 
midable and, for this country, almost un- 
precedented undertaking in the Town 


Hall on Tuesday afternoon, when he 
gave the first of three concerts with or- 
chestra, the programs of which are to 
comprise eight concertos, and, for good 
measure, the Variations Symphoniques 
of César Franck and Faderewski’s Po- 
lish Fantasy. Although there have been 
only a few isolated cases here of pianists 
employing an orchestra and giving a 
program of three concertos, it has long 
been a customary thing in Europe, and 
more especially in Germany and Aus- 
tria; but even there there have been few 
instances of a pianist giving three such 
concerts in close succession. The record 
made by Ossip Gabrilowitsch in Berlin 
and Munich shortly before the war in 
giving in both cities a series of no fewer 
than six such concerts, in the course of 
which he undertook to trace the evolu- 
tion of the pianoforte concerto, still 
glows with the lustre of an achievement 
that remains unique. 

For his first program Mr. Schelling 
chose the so-called “Emperor” Concerto 
of Beethoven in E Flat, the Chopin in F 
Minor and the Liszt in E Flat, in which 
he had the cooperation of some sixty 
players from the New York Symphony 
under the leadership of René Pollain, the 
assistant conductor. To all these com- 
positions the American pianist brought 
his well-known resources of digital celer- 
ity and accuracy and musical intelli- 
gence. There were times when his sense 
of rhythm did not seem infallible and it 
cannot be said that the spiritual exalta- 
tion of the slow movement of the Beetho- 
ven was fully realized. Nor were the 
poetic possibilities of the Larghetto of 
the Chopin by any means exhausted. 
But in the Liszt, the pianist was more 
thoroughly in his element, and under his 
hands the solo part received a brilliant 
and impressive performance. The hour 
set for the concert was 4 o’clock, an inno- 
vation that might profitably be adopted 
by at least half the recital-givers so as to 
avoid in part, at any rate, the present 
conflict of afternoon musical events. 

Bi. d. 


Josef Giblichmann, Jan. 25 


An audience almost entirely Jewish 
half filled the Town Hall, Thursday even- 
ing, to hear the recital of Josef 
Giblichmann, tenor, who has been for the 
last twelve years the first Cantor in one 
of the leading synagogues of Vienna, 
and who with this recital made his first 
New York appearance. 

A very short program sufficed to re- 
veal the limited range of Mr. Giblich- 
mann’s voice, but the careful workman- 
ship he exhibited, tne sweetness voi nis 
tone, and the sincerity of his appeal, 
brought him many and heavy rounds of 
applause. 

Cantor Giblichmann did not confine 
his program to ritualistic numbers or to 
songs of strictly Jewish interest. He 
went to the sphere of opera for some of 
his items, “Celeste Aida” being among 
the airs he presented. Like other cantors 
he did not abjure the falsetto. His phras- 
ing and enunciation were most metic- 
ulous. The cantor was at his best when 
singing Hebrew songs of his own composi- 
tion. His voice was admirably adapted 
to the recitatives of ritualistic music, 
and in the lamentations of sorrow and 
the triumphant glorification of the Deity 
of religious numbers he found more con- 
genial material than in the operatic ex- 
cerpts. B. BR. V¥. 8. 


E. Robert Schmitz, Jan. 25 


A program largely made up of modern 
French music was given by E. Robert 
Schmitz, pianist, in Aeolian Hall on 
Thursday evening of last week. Begin- 
ning with Schumann’s Sonata in F 
Sharp Minor, Op. 11, to which the artist 
imparted a diverting modernistic touch, 
the program led through Debussy’s naive 
“Children’s Corner,” sympathetically 
played, and two sections from Ravel’s 
“Gaspard de la Nuit,” to what one per- 
ceived was the real business of the even- 
ing. This was the introduction of the 
pianist’s audience to a series of excerpts 
from Milhaud’s “Saudades do Brazil” and 
his First Rag-Caprice, while the com- 
poser looked on imperturbably from a loge 
seat. These works were of the type in 
which the right hand is ignorant ot what 
the left is doing. Undoubtedly original, 
they impressed one with a fine haze of 
sound, not always pleasing but usually 
arresting. Though not greatly differ- 
entiated, the sections of the “Brazil” 
number were distinguished by employ- 
ment of dance rhythms, without, how- 
ever, much hint of development. 

Other first-time works on the program 
were “Awakening” and “Bacchanale” 
from Goossens’ ‘Nature Poems,” works 
of some appeal. America dropped last 
into the modernist procession, with Em- 
erson Whithorne’s “New York Days and 
Nights,” to which a clever new section 
glorifying “Times Square” has_ been 
lately added by the composer. These are 
descriptive pieces of undeniable aptness, 
not dissonantal enough to be forbidding, 
and limning the clangor of St. Patrick’s 
chimes and the hurly-burly of Pell Street 
most felicitously. Mr. Schmitz succeeds 
well with works in the modern idiom, 
bringing piquancy of performance and 
understanding of his medium to the task. 

R. M. K. 


Maier and Pattison, Jan. 26 


The recital for two pianos given by 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison in Aeolian 
Hall on Friday of last week was some- 
thing in the nature of an oasis in the 
desert of every-day programs. They 
have managed to accumulate an un- 
usually interesting repertory which they 
play with a skill and unanimity of idea 
that put them in a place apart. They 
are both excellent pianists with a fine 
grasp of the technical and tonal re- 
sources of the instrument, and to this 
they add a balance and blending, both in 
tone and tempo, that lend to their work 
its chief charm and attraction. 

The program included Mozart’s de- 
lightful Sonata in D, played with trans- 
parent clarity; a group ending with Go- 
dowsky’s Contrapuntal Paraphrase of 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” an 
intricate and richly woven piece of writ- 
ing, played with much verve; and Saint- 
Saéns’ Variations on a Theme by Bee- 
thoven, a work that is rather more 
flashy than of serious import, but made 
interesting by virtue of admirable play- 
ing. ' 

Among the many encores were three 
very modern and hilarious morceaux by 
Casella and Edward Burlingame Hill’s 
clever “Jazz” Study. S. D. 


Michael Anselmo, Jan. 27 


A talented young violinist, Michael 
Anselmo, appeared in recital at Aeolian 
Hall Saturday evening. His program 
consisted of Mozart’s Sonata in E Minor, 
Goldmark’s A Minor Concerto, D’Am- 
brosio’s Arioso, Op. 56; Saint-Saéns’ 
Rondo Capriccioso, the much-favored 
Largo of Handel and_ Introduction 
and Tarantella by Sarasate. Julius 
Schendel, as accompanist, ably support- 
ing the soloist. » 


MacDowell Club, Jan. 27 


An “Evening of Composition” was 
given by the MacDowell Club at its head- 
quarters on Saturday. The composi- 


tions were, with one exception, those of 
Werner Josten, whose work as a song- 
writer is already well known. Blair 
Fairchild’s Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
Op. 43, was listed but could not be played 
because of the illness of Samuel Dushkin, 
violinist. Dohnanyi’s Sonata in C Sharp 
Minor, played by Sandor Harmati, vio- 
linist, with Irene Schwarz Jacobi at the 
piano, was substituted. 

Mr. Josten’s songs were those of a 
composer singularly untouched by the 
modern spirit in this day when disson- 
ance taxes the vigilant ear to discover 
the distinction between disharmony and 
constructive new resolutions. His first 
group of songs, Italian and French, was 
modeled after traditional forms. The 
composer’s facility and harmonic sophis- 
tication were used blithely to display 
moods of gaiety, simplicity and wistful- 
ness. Dicie Howell sang with spirit and 
an appreciation of each song as an 
entity. ‘Le Berger Timide,” was very 
successful, and “L’Amour Deguisé,” was 
a light, finished presentment of a last 
century poem. 

A German group was of more interest. 
Mr. Josten’s scope was widened, and the 
songs were of more depth. “Die Ver- 
schwiegene Nachtigall” was _ especially 
appealing as sung by Harriet Eells. 

John Barclay scored a success, for 
himself and for the song, with his set- 
ting of “Summer Is Icumen In.” The 
music was full of swagger and boister- 
ousness and sounded the call of the 
cuckoo. B. K. V. S. 


Casals’ Joint Recital, Jan. 27 


A joint program by Susan Metcalfe 
Casals, soprano, and Pablo Casals, ’cel- 
list, assisted by Edouard Gendron, pian- 
ist, was given before a large-sized audi- 
ence at Town Hall last Saturday after- 
noon. The program of Mme. Casals in- 
cluded the “Frauenliebe und Leben” 
Cycle of Schumann, sung throughout 
with sincerity and grasp of its contents. 
The soprano disclosed again a voice of 
satisfying volume and superior timbre, to 
the effective empldyment of which a cer- 
tain lack of flexibility was a scant hind- 
rance. Her numbers included in addition 
an aria from Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Tau- 
ride”; Mozart’s “Das Veilchen,” the six- 
teenth century “Mignonne, allons voir si 
la rose”—these two numbers charmingly 
interpreted—and an Arietta by Paisiello. 
Mr. Casals demonstrated his old magic 
of tone and nuance in a Sonata in D 
Minor by Fauré and Beethoven’s Twelve 
Variations on.a Theme from “Judas 
Maccabaeus,” with Mr. Gendron as a dis- 
creet co-worker at the piano. The ’cel- 
list’s best qualities were exhibited in a 
tuneful Sonata in E by Valentini, and 
in an unaccompanied Bach number given 
as encore. R. I 


Katherine Bacon, Jan. 27 


Katherine Bacon, who gave a recital 
in Aeolian Hall last Saturday, had been 
heard earlier in the season at the first 
concert of the American Music Guild, 
when she played Charles T. Griffes’ 
Piano Sonata. Last week she wisely 
repeated this work and not only did 
Griffes’ fine composition take on new 
beauties but it brought into play Miss 
Bacon’s best qualities. Her playing was 
marked by musicianship and _ technical 
finish and had a commanding breath of 
tone. If at times it was lacking in 
variety and spontaneity, it had sparkle 
in Hutcheson’s arrangement of Mendels- 
sohn’s Scherzo and in Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B Minor. 

The program was well made, begin- 
ning with two Bach-Busoni Choral Pre- 
ludes and ending with a group that in- 
cluded Albeniz’s “Triana” and Ravel’s 
“Ondine.” S. D. 





Orchestral Concerts | 
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orchestra gave of the Brahms Symphony 
under Mr. van Hoogstraten’s alert and 
essentially vital leadership. If in this, 
as in the other numbers, he seemed in- 
tent on physically illustrating the melo- 
dic phrase, visibly tracing the melodic 
line by his beat, his beckonings and his 
bodily movements, the results remained 
essentially musical rather than spectacu- 
lar. Better playing in the Mozart music 
could searcely have been asked for; it 
was charged with romance and alto- 
gether gracefully turned. | A 


Stransky Bids *‘Au Revoir” 


The New York Philharmonic, Josef 
Stz-ansky, conductor, Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
28, afternoon. Wagner program: 
“Faust” Overture, 

March of the Grail Knights frem ‘Parsifal.”’ 

Siegfried’s Funeral Dirge from ‘“Gé6tterdim- 
merung.”’ 

Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger.”’ 

“The Wanderer’s Ride, Siegfried’s Passage 
through the Fire, Daybreak and Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey,’ arranged by 
Josef Stransky. 

Introduction to Act III and Shepherd's Mel- 
ody from “Tristan.” 

Prelude to Act III, “Lohengrin.” 

“Tannhiaiuser’’ Overture. 

Josef Stransky rose from a sick bed to 
conduct his final program with the New 
York Philharmonic this winter, as he 
disclosed in a brief speech made in 
response to prolonged applause at the 
close of the program. His indisposition 
was not evident in his conducting, how- 
ever, for the popular conductor led an 
inspiring performance of the ‘Meister- 
singer” Prelude midway of his program, 
—an achievement which necessitated a 
great many bows by players and leader. 
Mr. Stransky succeeded so well with this 
number that he need fear the competi- 
tion of few conductors in America today. 
One felt that he had adopted something 
of the idiom of certain forceful visitors, 
for in the “Parsifal” excerpt the tym- 
panist’s thunder reverberated to an al- 
most cyclonic degree! One of the finest 
numbers was the fifth on the program, 
comprising excerpts from “Siegfried” 
and “Goétterdidmmerung,” arranged by 
the conductor. Despite a heavy snow- 
fall, the hall was entirely filled, and the 
seasonal exit of the leader was one at- 
tended with many salvos from the sub- 
scribers for the Sunday series. R. M. K. 





Eighth City Symphony “Pop” 


Ellen Rumsey, contralto, was soloist at 
the eighth “pop” concert of the City 
Symphony, given in the Century Theater, 
Sunday afternoon. She sang Haydn’s 
“Spirit Song” and the aria, “Una Voce 
Poco Fa,” from Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville,” which she presented in the orig- 
inal low key. Miss Rumsey’s voice was 
of pretty quality and her delivery of her 
numbers smooth. The audience ap- 
plauded until she responded with an ad- 
ditional number. Orchestra numbers of 
the afternoon were “Dance of the Hours” 
from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda,” the “Peer 
Gynt” Suite of Grieg, Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony, and “The Ride of 
the Valkyries” from Wagner’s “Die Wal- 
kiire.” 

The performance of the Schubert sym- 
phony was an unusual one in that it 
was played without a conductor, the 
orchestra depending upon the concert 
master’s bow and the musicianship of the 
individual members to keep the ensemble 
together. The results were smooth 
enough, although somewhat lacking in 
contrast and vigor. In the absence of 
Dirk Foch, prevented by illness and an 
operation from taking his place as con- 
ductor, two members of the orchestra, 
Sepp Morsher and Alexis Coroshansky 
led the band in the other numbers. 

B. 





To Use Clavichord in Mozart Programs 


Catharine A. Bamman next season will 
present Lotta Van Buren, clavecinist, 
who has lately gone under her manage- 
ment, and Lucy Gates, coloratura so- 
prano, in a series of programs which will 
be divided into two parts, presenting 
modern music of advanced type and 
works of Mozart, which will be per- 
formed in costume. This will give Miss 
Gates an opportunity to be heard in a 
field in which she is preeminently suc- 
cessful, with the type of accompaniment 
designed by the master himself. Miss 
Van Buren will spend the summer in 
Europe in study with Arnold Dolmetsch, 
who is considered an authority on the 
clavicherd. 
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HEAR MOISEIWITSCH 
IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Pianist Appears with Denton 
Forces—Civie Concerts 
Resumed 


By Irene Campbell 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 27.—Benno Moi- 
seiwitsch, pianist, was soloist at the Port- 
land Symphony’s fourth concert of the 
season at the Heilig Theater on Jan. 10, 
appearing under the Steers-Coman man- 


agement. In Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Concerto in C Minor he played in mas- 
terly style and was admirably supported 
by the orchestra under the baton of Carl 
Denton. The audience enthusiastically 
applauded pianist, conductor and orches- 
tra. Mr. Moiseiwitsch also gave a group 
of Chopin and Liszt solos and was re- 
called many times. 

Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony and 
the Prelude and Introduction to Act III 
of “Lohengrin” were included in the pro- 
gram. Twelve hundred school children 
attended the final rehearsal of this con- 
cert. The themes of the Mendelssohn 
Symphony were explained to them by 
Mr. Denton. 

The Sunday afternoon municipal con- 
certs, which were discontinued before the 
holidays, were resumed on Jan. 14 and a 
large audience filled the Auditorium to 
hear an interesting program presented 
by Mrs. Fred Olson,.soprano; Frederick 
W. Goodrich, organist, and the Olson 





Ladies’ Trio, which includes Zulah An- 
dross, soprano; Lois Muir, mezzo-so- 
prano, and Frances Jones, contralto. Ac- 
companists were Nettie Leona Foy at the 
piano and Mr. Goodrich at the organ 
and violin obbligatos were played by 
Ethel Hampton. 

With railroad traffic at a standstill for 
several days on account of floods, the 
members of the American Light Opera 
Company were unable to leave Portland 
after their week’s engagement at the 
Auditorium, and W. A. Pangle of the 
World’s Attractions Bureau, arranged a 
special performance for Jan. 10. The 
program was made up of excerpts from 
“Carmen,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “Bohemian Girl,” “Tosca,” 
“Martha” and “Robin Hood.” Paula 
Ayers, Theo Pennington, Carl Bundschu 
and Harry Pfeil were the soloists, and 
these artists and the chorus excited the 
applause of an audience which packed the 
lower floor of the Auditorium. 

John Stark Evans, pianist and asso- 
ciate dean of the School of Music of the 
University of Oregon, was presented in 
recital by the MacDowell Club on the 
afternoon of Jan. 16 in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Multnomah. Mr. Evans proved 
an interesting artist in a program which 
included César Franck’s Sonata in A, a 
Chopin Sonata, MacDowell’s “Sonata 
Tragica,” two Debussy numbers, Palm- 
gren’s “May Night,’ and Grainger’s 
“Country Gardens.” 

The chorus of the Monday Musical 
Club under the leadership of Mrs. Rose 
Coursen Reed appeared in concert on 
Jan. 15 at the Mann home. Gertrude 
Porter, soprano, and Mrs. W. H. Chat- 
ten, contralto, were soloists, and Mrs. 
Barreme Tyler Stone was accompanist. 





CALVE HEARD IN OAKLAND 





Hertz Forces in Fine Program—Visitors 
Give Recitals 


OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 27.—A crowded 


house greeted Madame Calvé when she 
was presented by Z. W. Potter in the Art- 
ist Concert Series in Civic Auditorium. 
Handel, Beethoven, Franck, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Bellini numbers led to the 
final triumph in the “Carmen” arias, in 
which all the Calvé fire and artistry were 
revealed. Several hundred admirers 
shared the stage with the singer. 

Arthur Middleton opened a new con- 
cert course, under the joint management 
of Jessica Colbert and Lulu Blumberg 
of San Francisco, in Civic Auditorium 
early in January. Numbers by Handel, 
Mendelssohn, and others, and including 
Damrosch’s ever popular “Danny Dee- 
ver,” made up the program. Stuart 
Willie was an able accompanist and 
soloist. 

The San Francisco Symphony, Alfred 
Hertz, conductor, gave the fifth in its 
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Oakland series of concerts in Civic Audi- 
torium on Jan. 8. Massenet’s “Phédre”’ 
Overture, Saint-Saéns’ “Dance Ma- 
cabre,” Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s Apprentice” 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony were 
given the usual excellent interpretations 
expected of Mr. Hertz. The _ riotous 
mirth in the “Apprentice” appealed espe- 
cially to the audience, while the Sym- 
phony was the high-water mark of the 
program. Mr. Hertz was forced to re- 
spond several times to insistent ap- 
plause. 

Mills College is presenting a notable 
concert course this season under the As- 
sociated Student Organization. For the 
second concert Louis Persinger, concert- 
master of the San Francisco Symphony, 
was the capable artist. He played a 
Mozart Concerto, a Franck Sonata and a 
group including a Handel Sonata. 
Frank Moss was an efficient colaborator. 
A genuine favorite with Bay audiences, 
Mr. Persinger brings to his work a sin- 
cerity, a beautiful singing tone, an ade- 
quate technique and, above all, a modesty 
that is refreshing. 

William Carruth presided at the organ 
in the Mills Vesper services on Jan. 14 
in a program of music by Guilmant, 
Widor, Franck and Grieg. Mr. Carruth 
is college organist and adds strength to 
the fine music faculty of the college. 

A. F. SEE. 





WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Members of 
the Whitman Conservatory faculty and 
students have been broadcasting recently 


with the apparatus of Frank Moore. Mr. 
Moore has the most powerful transmit- 
ting set in the city. On Wednesday the 
Chapel Choir gave “Oh, for a Closer 
Walk with God,” by Foster. The so- 
prano solo was beautifully sung by Es- 
ther Braun, one of the students. The 
regular weekly recital was held in Mac- 
Dowell Hall on Jan. 16. The students 
appearing were: Betty Weatherman, 
Walter Shields, Ralph Rogers, Reeves 
Malcolm, Jane Daugherty, Mildred Dyer, 
Delphia Woodward, Melba Neely, Evelyn 
Clark, Bertha MacDougall and Vina 
Conley. 


A program devetad to the compositions 
of Harriet Ware, was given by Walter 
Mills, baritone, and Charles Gilbert 
Spross, pianist, at a reception and musi- 
cale given by Warde Traver, portrait 
painter, in his New York studio on the 
evening of Jan. 16. Miss Ware, Clara 
Novello Davies, Emma Thursby and Ivor 
Novello were among the guests of honor. 





Grace Kerns, soprano; Judson House, 
tenor, and Fred Patton, baritone, have 
been engaged for a performance of 
Busch’s “King Olaf” at Mount Carmel, 
Pa., on May 14. 
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LONG BEACH, CAL., ACTIVE 





Zoellner Quartet Plays Work by Local 
Organist—Many Concerts 


LONG BEACH, CAL. Jan. 27.— The 
Zoellner Quartet gave a musicale at the 
home of Arthur Bienbar, organist of St. 


Anthony’s Catholic Church, on Jan. 7. 
A Scherzo, Op. 10, No. 2, by Mr. Bien- 
bur, dedicated to the Quartet and given 
its first hearing at this time, proved a 
delightful number. 

Allard De Ridder, Dutch violinist; 
Peronne Arntzenius and Constance Arnt- 
zenius, vocalists and dancers, with E]- 
friede Galley-Angermayer at the piano, 
gave a program of Dutch folk-music at 
the Auditorium on Jan. 11. 

Under the management of William 
Conrad Mills, the Irish Regiment Bana 
of Canada, Lieut. J. A. Higgins, leader, 
was heard at the Auditorium on Jan. 13. 

The Woman’s Music Study Club gave 
a program of ecclesiastical music, pre- 
senting Dean Arnold J. Bode. Members 
of the club were heard in solos and en- 
semble numbers. Dean Bode and A. O. 
T. Astenius played several organ num- 
bers. Mrs. Bruce Evans was the accom- 
panist. 

A benefit concert for the piano fund 
of the Women’s Music Study Club was 
given at George Washington School 
Auditorium on Jan. 17 by the Sara Jane 
Simmons Concert Company, consisting 
of Evelyn Pickrell, violinist; Cora Ras- 
mussen, pianist, and Sara Jane Sim- 
mons, soprano. 

A series of concerts, arranged by the 
music department of the Edison Junior 
High School, included a recital by Ray- 
mond Harmon, tenor, assisted by Mrs. 
Isabel Garetson Hart, reader, and Mrs. 
Myrtle Hill, accompanist, on Jan. 12. 

The musical program for the College 
Women’s Club banquet, on Jan. 9, was in 
charge of Ethel Willard Putnam and 
Mrs. R. E. Oliver. Indian music was 
interpreted in costume by Frank Howl- 
ing Wolf, Negro melodies by a group 
led by Mrs. Eskridge, Scandinavian 
music by Ingwald Wicks, violinist, with 
Mrs. Wicks at the piano, and Spanish, 
Russian and Italian dances, with accom- 
paniments played by Mrs. Alice Durham. 

Edmund J. Myer, New York voice 
teacher, gave a lecture, “The Key to All 
True Conditions of Tone in the Singing 
Voice,” before the students of the High 
School night classes on Jan. 16.  Illus- 
trations were given by Lawrence Dixon, 
tenor, with Esther Myer as accompanist. 
Helen M. Sargent, harmony teacher in 
the school, arranged the lecture. 

The Night School Orchestra, George 
C. Moore, director, leader, assisted by 
René Duplessis, tenor, with Marguerite 
Windham as accompanist, gave a pro- 
gram for the part time education classes 
at the High School on Jan. 16. 

E. C. Parmenter, baritone and reader, 
assisted by Mrs. Myrtle Hill, pianist, 
gave a program before the Ebell Club on 
the afternoon of Jan. 15 and at the Bap- 
tist Church on the same evening. 

Mrs. A. M. GRIGGs. 


DENVER HAS JOINT RECITAL 





Slack Series Brings Alice Gentle, Olga 
Steeb and Elsa Hilger 


DENVER, Jan. 27.—For the fourth con- 
cert of his subscription series Robert 
Slack presented Alice Gentle, soprano; 
Olga Steeb, pianist, and Elsa Hilger, 
’cellist, on Jan. 18. Miss Gentle, whose 
gifts had been demonstrated here when 
she sang the part of Tosca with the 
Scotti Opera Company, was less inter- 
esting in concert environment. In most 
of her songs she employed a mezza voce 
that lacked carrying power, so that to 
many in the big Auditorium her singing 
became more pantomimic than auditory. 
Strauss’ “Zueignung,” however, again 
revealed the full-toned, warm voice re- 
membered from opera days. Sybella 
Clayton was the accompanist. 

Olga Steeb stirred the audience to ap- 
plause by her crisp, brilliant playing. 

J. C. WILcox. 





HELENA, ARK. 


Jan. 27.—The Melody Club gave its 
initial concert under the baton of Mrs. 
Grace Paul Kerr on Jan. 5. The soloists 
were Mrs. Ben Lyford, Mrs. Joseph 
Mosby, Robert Gordon, Jr., Hugh Ben- 
nett and Will Evans. The chorus sang 
with precision throughout, showing the 
effects of careful training. Mrs. Coolidge 
Lyford was the accompanist. 

Mrs. IRVING A. METZ. 





Edwin Hughes will give a recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Feb. ob. 
He will play numbers by Liszt, 
Schumann, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, 
Dohnanyi and Chopin. 





Isider Achron, pianist, will make his 
American début in a recital in the Town 
Hall, New York, on the afternoon of 
Feb. 4. 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, inter- 
pretative dancers, are using with much 
success two compositions by R. S. 
Stoughton. These are “The Garden of 
Iram” from a “Persian” Suite for organ 
and “The Palace of the Rajah” from an 
“In India” Suite also for organ. Mr. 
Stoughton is writing a ballet of four 
numbers for these two dancers. 


Richard Crooks, tenor, who made his 
appearance this season, has been engaged 
for the Halifax, Nova Scotia, Music Fes- 
tival on April 9, 10 and 11. The works 
to be given at the festival are Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” in concert 
form, Verdi’s “Requiem” and a miscel- 
laneous concert program. In the same 
month Mr. Crooks will sing in a perform- 
ance of Gounod’s “Redemption,” to be 
given by the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Society. 
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RICHMOND, IND.—Samuel Garton of 
the Garton Studios was soloist with the 
Women’s Glee Club of Oxford College, 
Oxford, Ohio, on the evening of Jan. 12. 

* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Henry Dellafield of 
Boston, composer and pianist, gave a 
musical program before the Music De- 
partment of the Sacred Heart Academy 
on Jan. 15. 

* * * 

OMAHA, NeEB.—The Ninth Concert of 
Liturgical Music was given in St. 
Cecilia’s Cathedral lately by the cathe- 
dral choirs. Reginald Mills Silby was 
organist and director. 

BS ok aK 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—At the installa- 
tion exercises held in St. John’s Luthe- 
ran Church Jan. 5 Rob Roy Peery, or- 
ganist, was heard in a program which 
included works by Handel, Wagner, 
Massenet, St. Clair, Braga and Steven- 


son. 
* * * 


FALL RIVER, MaAss.—Mrs. Florence 
Cashman, president and the members of 
the Fall River Musical Club honored 
Mrs. O. Elton Borden, founder, at a 
meeting held recently at which the 
events of its thirty years of existence 
were reviewed. 

* * 

CANTON, OHI0.—The MacDowell Club 
gave a recent program principally de- 
voted to the works of Saint-Saéns. Those 
heard included Gladys Cook, pianist; 
Laura Zolman, violinist; Mrs. Miriam 
Ward and Leona Roush, vocalists; Mrs. 
James Rice, reader, and the MacDowell 
Choral Club. 

* * * 

Los ANGELES.—Pupils of Charles 
Bowes, voice teacher and coach, gave a 
program of operatic excerpts before the 
Friday Morning Club, recently. The 
young artists were: Corinne Harris, 
Ted Harvey, Mabel Heine, Annette Har- 
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vey, Gemma Casaretta, Cordelia Story 
and Frances Lewis. 
K * * 

Lock HAvEN, PA.—Under the leader- 
ship of Mary M. Shaw, the Community 
Choral Club presented Flotow’s opera, 
“Martha,” recently before a large audi- 
ence. The leading parts were sung by 
H. Lucille Millard, Florence Groff, Har- 
old E. Figgles and Harry F. Hubler. 
Gertrude Ubil was the accompanist. 

* ok * 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The Midyear Musi- 
cale of the public school department of 
music was given before a large audience 
on Jan. 18 at the Lewis and Clark Audi- 
torium, under the leadership of Grace 
Holman, supervisor of music. Pupils 
from the seventh and eighth grades sang 
numbers by Towner, Donizetti and Pin- 


suti. 
ea ok * 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Carol Mathes, 
pupil of Tecla Vigna, sang the soprano 
solos in the cantata “The New Born 
King” in Middletown recently with the 
choir of the Presbyterian Church. Ida 
Anderson Klein, pupil of Grace G. Gard- 
ner, sang on Jan. 11 before the National 
Convention of Commission Merchants in 
Hotel Sinton. 


* * *K 


LANSING, MicH.—The Lansing Music 
Teachers’ Association gave the second 
of a series of joint student recitals on 
the evening of Jan. 15, at the First Bap- 
tist Church. Pupils of the following 
teachers were heard: Mrs. John Steph- 
ens, Mrs. Olive Dobson Henkel, Mrs. Lois 
Reynolds Fowler, Grace Gauthier and 


Clyde Severance. 
ok * ok 


STAMFORD, CONN.—With a chorus of 
300 the Stamford High Schol Orchestra, 
consisting of forty pieces, gave its an- 
nual concert in the High School audi- 
torium on Jan. 11. The soloists, Mrs. 
Isabel Slausson-Bibbins, Mrs. Lealia 
Joel-Hulse, George O’Brien and Everton 
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Stidham, sang arias by Gaul and Verdi 
with artistic skill. Clayton Hotchkiss 


conducted. 
* * * 


Boston, MAss—Mme. Claudia Rhea 
Fournier, contralto, and Alice Louise 
Armstrong, soprano, pupils of Harriot 
Eudora Barrows, were heard in a pro- 
gram of Italian, French and English 
songs before the Providence Plantations 
Club on Jan. 13. Marie Tiffany was the 
accompanist. Frank E. Doyle presented 
two pupils in a musicale given at his 


studio recently. 
* * * 


ABERDEEN, WASH.—The life of Grieg 
was studied at a recent meeting of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club of Hoquiam at 
Community Hall. Mrs. Thomas Babcock 
and Mrs. C. H. Cunningham were the 
hostesses, and the program was in 
charge of Mrs. W. B. Matteson. Hiram 
Tuttle, baritone and teacher of Tacoma, 
is conducting a class in Rilla Riker’s 
studio in this city at week-ends. 

* * * 


HoLyokE, MaAss.—Pupils of Vera 
Leone Stratton gave a song recital in 
costume in the High School Auditorium 
on Jan. 9. Those taking part were: 
Aleda Blair, Ruth Bolter, Rena Gagnon, 
Mildred Geissler, Mootla Mack, Mazie 
Mullen, Irene Paul, Etta Rock, Geneva 
Roy, Henri Coderre, George Gagnon, 
Victor Guilmette and Wilfred Renaud. 
Katherine Norris, violinist, was the as- 
sisting artist. 

* * 

McCALESTER, OKLA.—The life and 
works of MacDowell were considered in 
a recent program given by the Junior 
Auxiliary of the Fortnightly Club in the 
Parish House, under the direction of 
Lucretia Morris. Piano solos were given 
by Mary Gardner, Anita Rudowsky, 
Margaret Morley, Eleanor Leibrand, 
Roy Lewis, Hugh Patterson, Dorothy 
Levy, Lausine Pemberton, Maxine Ellis 
and Miss Morris. 

* ok * 


HOMESTEAD, FLA.—Mrs. R. H. Fitz- 
patrick presented her pupils in a recital 
given at her studio on Jan. 6. Those 
appearing on the program were Richard 


Fuchs, Cyrus Jordan, Mary Tower, 
Kathe Peterson, Wilma McCullough, 
Luella Simons, Rose Tower, Wesley 


Matthews, Mary Krome, Roberta Horne, 
Margaret Roberts, Marian Dorsey, 
Marie Campbell, Amy Horne, Annelese 
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Peterson, William Krome, Chester Haw- 
ley, Robert Krome, Leona Matthews, 
Helen Hawley and Lillian and Lucile 
Brown. 

* eS * 

ALBANY, ORE.—Helen Caples of Port- 
land, pianist, has been appointed head of 
the Conservatory of Music of Albany 
College, to succeed Isabelle Crawford, 
resigned. Pauline Alderman of the 
Ellison-White Conservatory of Music 
will give lessons in harmony to all piano 
students one day each week, and David 
Campbell, head of the Portland Con- 
servatory, will act as an advisor on- 
music and musical programs. 

* * 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—J. H. Thuman 
spoke before the Clifton Music Club at 
the home of Mrs. William Hummel on 
Jan. 12. He was assisted by Romeo 
Gorno, pianist, and William Knox, vio- 
linist of the College of Music Faculty 
and by Mrs. S. J. M. Allen, who played 
the “Spinning Song” from “The Flying 
Dutchman.” Marguerite G. Yost sang 
Wagner’s “Dreams” and Lorene Buller- 
dick gave “Elsa’s Dream.” The Cin- 
cinnati College of Music Orchestra, un- 
der Adolf Hahn, gave an interesting 
program in the Odeon on Jan. 11. Louise 
Renick, pianist; Arthur Knecht, ’cellist, 
and Richard Knost, baritone, took part. 
One of the features of the concert was 


the Organ Concerto by Rheinberger 
played by Walter Devaux with orchestra 
accompaniment. 

* * a 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Elsie Lewis pre- 


sented several violin pupils in recital at 
her studio recently.. Solos were played 
by Geraldine Hinkston, Robert Hosford, 
and Frances Smith. The students’ or- 
chestra played several numbers. The 
Valair Conservatoire de Musique et Art 
Damatique presented a group of stu- 
dents in an interesting program. Those 
who participated were Elaine Clouse, 
Eloise Clouse, Frances Rummelin and 
Helen Mey, voice; Marie Pauline Ten 
Eyck, William Griffith and Waldo 
Nichols, violin, and Angelus Brady, 
Virginia Moncure and Lawrence Nichols, 
piano. Lucile Cummins, Isa Botten and 
Angelus Brady, were the accompanists. 
Mrs. Anna Dunning presented the fol- 
lowing pupils in a piano recital at her 
home studio: Draper Mason, Coraline 
Glover, Irene Plover, Margaret Quill, 
Virginia Quill, Alice Illk and Patricia 


Campbell. 
ost 
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MILHAUD CONDUCTS IN PHILADELPHIA 


Leads Modernist and Classic 
Works as “Guest” with 


Stokowski Forces 
By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29.—Darius Mil- 
haud, heard as “guest” conductor and 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in the concerts of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening of last week at the 
Academy of Music, was generously ap- 
plauded. His works represented in the 
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pair of programs were the Serenade for 
small orchestra and three “Saudades do 
Brazil,” in which dance rhythms were 
discernible through a prevailing caco- 
phony. 

Erik Satie, saint of the 
“Groupe des Six,” was represented by a 
suite arranged from his ballet, “Parade,” 
produced by the Russian Ballet in Paris 
in 1917. The “Little American Girl” 
who figures in the pantomime is charac- 
terized by the clicks of a typewriter 
simulated by the toneless mechanism of 
tuba pistons. Strauss’ wind-machine, 
once so startling, is now relegated to the 
cautious conservatism of the classics. In 
spite of its willful eccentricity, however, 
the Satie number conveyed the impres- 
sion that the composer was in a sense the 
master of his queer medium of expres- 
sion. A diminutive “Overture” by Fran- 
cis Poulenc and a “Nocturne” by Georges 
Auric savored of experimentation. 


M. Milhaud adhered to normalcy in 
selecting the first half of the program, 
which included a Concerto in D by Philip 
Emmanuel Bach, scored for small orches- 
tra by Maximilian Steinberg; Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” Symphony and Bizet’s 
second “L’Arlésienne” suite. His read- 
ings were individual ones. Romanticism 
made way for harsh punctuation and 
stentorian proclamations in the Bizet 
numbers. The “Pastorale,” under M. 
Milhaud’s treatment, became one of the 


patron 


” 


loudest bucolic tone pictures on record. 

Gounod’s “Roméo et Juliette,” sung by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company at the 
Academy of Music on Tuesday of last 
week, introduced Lucrezia Bori and 
Beniamino Gigli in the titular réles, with 
support by a generally capable cast. The 
opera was handsomely staged. 

Albert Coates, substituting for Walter 
Damrosch, led the New York Symphony 
in an enjoyable concert at the Academy 
on Jan. 18, giving authoritative readings 
of Strauss’ “Don Juan,” Glazounoff’s 
infrequently heard Sixth Symphony, and 
Delius’ “On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring.” The soloist was Maria Ivo- 
giin, whose clear and flexible soprano 
was heard to advantage in Handel’s 
“Sweet Bird” from “I] Penseroso” and 
in the difficult aria, ““Martern Aller Ar- 
ten” from Mozart’s “Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail.” 

Thaddeus Rich, assistant conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
that organization in a_ well-balanced 
standard program in the Academy on 
the afternoon of Jan. 19 and on the fol- 
lowing evening. The program listed the 
Fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky, 
Charpentier’s “Impressions of Italy” and 
the “Tannhauser” Overture. Dr. Rich’s 
readings were sound and effective. 

After his brief European excursion, 
Leopold Stokowski will resume the baton 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
concerts in the Academy this week. Mr. 
Stokowski sailed for home last Saturday 
on the Mauretania. 





URGES EASTER CAROLING 


Community Service, Inc., Issues Song 
Bulletin by P. W. Dykema 


A campaign to foster carol singing at 
Eastertime has been started by Commu- 
nity Service, Inc., aiming to make such 
observances at this season as common as 
at Christmas. The organization has 
issued a free bulletin, “Stories of the 
Easter Carols,” by Peter W. Dykema of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Outdoor musical services on Easter 
morning, such as were celebrated last 
year in several cities, including San 
Diego and Macon, are recommended. It 
is suggested that each group of singers 
should consist of from eight to sixteen 
voices, with accompaniment by one or 
more instruments. The cooperation of 
local newspapers is invited in a “Learn 
a Carol a Day” Campaign, the words of 
one of six well-known hymns to be pub- 
lished daily during the week before 
Easter Sunday. The organization has 
prepared song sheets giving the text of 
the six carols and special collections of 
standard hymns giving both words and 
music, which may be had for a nominal 
price upon application to its New York 
headquarters. 





HOMESTEAD, FLA.—The two High 
School Glee Clubs, under the leadership 
of Mary Ohl; the High School Orches- 
tra; Marie Campbell and Richard Fuchs, 
pianists, and Cyrus Jordan, violinist, 
were heard at a recent meeting of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. 





MIAMI, FLA. 
Jan. 27.—A program of compositions 


by Mana Zucca was played by twenty- 
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nine pupils of Mrs. L. B. Safford at an 
annual reception given by the composer. 
Several contests for the playing of par- 
ticular works resulted in awards of first 


honors to the following: Beatrice 
Goldenblank, Agnes Hill, Clarence 
Reuer, Katherine Thompson, Doris 


Cromer and Theodor Seidenberg. 
A. M. FITZPATRICK. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 27.—Stella Champagne, seven- 
teen-year-old pianist, was presented in 
recital by the Symphony Club of this 
city, under the sponsorship of Eugenie 
Wehrman-Shaffner, on Jan. 23. The 
proceeds of the recital will be devoted to 
the musical education of the young artist. 

S. L. Rothafel, manager of the Capitol 
Theater, New York, was recently made 
an honorary member of Local 802, 
American Federation of Musicians. 





Jeanne de Mare, assisted by Barbara 
Maurel, mezzo-soprano, and Frederick 
Bristol, pianist, gave a_lecture-recital 
on “Modernism in Music” at the New 
York home of Mrs. Fenton B. Turck on 
the afternoon of Jan. 15. 


Norman Johnston, baritone, was guest 
of honor at the birthday luncheon given 
by the Life as a Fine Art Club at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Jan. 10. He 
was heartily applauded for his singing 
of a group of songs. 


Elsa Stralia, soprano; Joseph Holl- 
man, ’cellist, and Jeannette Sherman 
appeared in a recent musicale given by 
Viscountess Maitland at her New York 
home in Madison Avenue. The accom- 





panists were Mrs. Claude Beddington 
and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith. 
Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 


Metropolitan Opera, will appear as solo- 
ist with the People’s Chorus in its Aeo- 
lian Hall concert on Jan. 30, singing an 
aria from “La Juive” and a group of 
songs. Miss Arden appeared at the 
meeting of the New York Press Club 
on Jan. 8. 
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NEW ORLEANS SPREADING 
MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 


Citizens in Many Towns Actively Push 
Song Campaign—Conductor 
Speaks to Teachers 

NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 27.—The scheme 
of community music inaugurated in 
Gretna and adjacent towns a few weeks 
ago is extending rapidly to all parts of 
the Jefferson Parish. All the schools, 
public and parochial, are being visited, 
and the children taught how certain 
songs should be sung. Music Night was 
observed on Jan. 14 in Gretna, when the 
program, conducted by L. S. Pilcher, in- 
cluded patriotic and folk songs. Com- 
mitteemen are being selected in West- 
wego, Marrero, Harvey, Gretna and 
McDonoughville to forward the work. 
At a largely attended meeting of citizens 
of Westwego, the movement was in- 
dorsed by a number of speakers, and 
community singing was led by Mr. Pil- 
cher. A song leaders’ class has been 
organized at Gretna. Efforts are being 
made to form an orchestra at Gretna 
with Mr. Morrill of the High School as 
conductor. 

George Paoletti, conductor of the Boys’ 
High School Orchestra, was the speaker 
at the meeting of the New Orleans Musie 
Teachers’ Association at the Grunewald 
Hotel on Jan. 13. There was a musical 
program after the lecture. 

Isabel Cline of Chicago, who is spend- 
ing the winter in New Orleans, gave an 


interesting recital before the Friday 
Afternoon Club recently. Mrs. Meyer 
S. Prince was accompanist. 

Annabelle Burk, soprano; Edmund 


Wheelahan, baritone; Mabel Blais, ’cell- 
ist; Harby Kreeger, violinist; Catherine 
Kearney and Edward Hebert, readers, 
and Jeanne Marie Chalona and Bernard 
Shields, who gave a dramatic scene, con- 
tributed the program at a recent meet- 
ing of the Literary and Musical Club. 
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“Won his audience with a hig sympa- 

thetic well-pleased wealth of tone. — 

He sings with intelligence, has fine diction.” 
Albany Evening News, Jan. 24. 
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Albany Times-Union, Jan. 24. 
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STRAUS GIVES MUSICALE 





Winners of Stadium Auditions Heard at 
Ex-Ambassador’s Home 


A reception and musicale in honor of 
visiting delegates to a convention of 
Synagogues and Sisterhoods was given 
at the home of Oscar S. Straus in West 
Seventy-sixth Street on Thursday eve- 
ning, Jan. 25. The artists heard were 
Mrs. Frank Sheridan, mezzo-soprano; 
William Simmons, baritone, and Frank 
Sheridan, pianist. The latter two had 
been chosen by the auditions committee 
as soloists for the Stadium Concerts last 
summer. 

Mrs. Sheridan gave felicitous interpre- 
tations of several Negro spirituals, in- 
cluding the popular “Deep River.” Mr. 
Simmons in resonant voice sang artis- 
tically the “Pagliacci” Prologue, Huhn’s 
“Invictus,” Speaks’ “Road to Mandalay,” 
and other numbers. A good piano style, 
command of pleasing tone and a service- 
able technique were disclosed by Mr. 
Sheridan in.a colorful performance of 
Liszt’s “Campanella” and numbers by 
Beethoven and other ets 1  * 


Art Museum Concert Draws Crowd 


The third symphony concert in the 
series at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, given under the leadership of David 
Mannes, was attended by 6000 persons 
on the evening of Jan. 20. The program 

. Included Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 

' Rossini’s Overture to “William Tell,” the 
‘Prelude to “Meistersinger,” Saint-Saéns’ 
“Swan,” played by Lucien Schmit, 
cellist, and numbers by Lully, Debussy 
and Tchaikovsky. A second series of 
Saturday night concerts at the Museum 
will be given under the leadership of Mr. 
Mannes in March. 








Music Optimists Give Second Program 


The American Music Optimists and 
“the Bel Canto Society gave their second 
. concert of the season at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the evening of Jan. 23. The 
program was given by Harry Blostein, 
violinist, who is a pupil of Maximilian 
Pilzer; Rea Stella, mezzo-soprano, in 
numbers by Bizet, Moussorgsky and 
Mana Zucea; Edward Lankow, bass, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera Companies; Eugene Uhlig, double- 
bass virtuoso, and Vera Jachles, pianist, 
who was heard in numbers by Chopin, 
Scriabine, Mana Zucca and Rachmani- 
noff. The accompanists were Morris 
Wolfson and Marta Stuart. I. L. Dreebin 
gave a short talk on the work of the So- 
ciety, whose aim is to advance the cause 
of American music and musicians and 
to help needy students. 





Elsie Lyon a Soloist at Emanu-el 


Elsie Ly6én, concert singer of New 
York, has been appointed contralto solo- 
ist of Temple Emanu-el. Miss Lyén has 
appeared successfully as an _ oratorio 
singer and met with special favor as 
soloist with the Schola Cantorum of New 
York last season. Her success was re- 
peated recently in a recital in the Town 
Hall. Her early studies were prose- 
cuted in this country, after which she 
went abroad to study with Lamperti and 
other famous masters. For the last few 
years she has been singing in concert and 
teaching in New York and has coached 
a number of concert and opera singers. 





Artists’ Honored at Saenger Reception 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Alexander 
Siloti, pianist, were the guests of honor 
at a reception given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gustav Saenger and Augusta Gloria 
Marks in their New York studio on the 
evening of Jan. 20. A musical program 
was given by William Simmons, bari- 
tone; Edith Marion, soprano; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Greenfield and Madeleine Marshall, 
pianists. Mr. Siloti played several Bach 
Preludes. Among the guests were Os- 
car Saenger, Dr. Fritz Penzoldt, Francis 
Macmillen and his fiancée, Lillian Muir, 
Herbert F. Peyser and others. 





Knafel Pupils Divide Scholarship 


A scholarship contest at the piano stu- 
dio of Morton B. Knafel on Jan. 21 re- 
sulted in a division of the award between 
Jennie Perlmann and Pauline Golding, 
each of whom will receive a half year’s 
free tuition. The prize was offered by a 


patron of music and was competed for by 





People And Events in New Yorks 


five students. Among the judges were 
Arthur Lesser and Elizabeth Strauss. 
Miss Perlmann played works by Liszt, 
Scarlatti, Beethoven and Grainger. Miss 
Golding displayed her musicianship and 
training in pieces by Schubert, Palmgren 
and Leschetizky. The others who ap- 
peared were Sara Gelfer, Clara Chalfin 
and Louis Rubin, each of whom showed 
good schooling in advanced compositions. 


To Make Début with City Symphony 


Enid Watkins, soprano, who has come 
to New York lately from California by 
way of London and Paris, where she was 
a scholarship student at the American 
Conservatory at Fontainebleau during 
the summer of 1921, winning the first 
prize, will appear as soloist with the 
New York City Symphony in its Town 
Hall concert on the afternoon of Feb. 7. 
Miss Watkins has sung with success in 
Paris and London, being especially her- 
alded for her interpretation of modern 
French songs. 








Haywood Teachers Active 


Teachers from various parts of the 
country who have attended the Haywood 
Institute are active in their respective 
centers on behalf of Universal Song. 
Ellen Hughes of Sacramento, Cal., has 
five classes, with twenty-five persons in 
each class, as part of her regular school 
work. Agnes Boland has organized a 
new class at Rockland High School in 
South Natick, Mass. Margaret H. Per- 
kins, director of music in Upper Darby, 
Pa., has introduced Universal Song in 
her classes as a regular high school sub- 
ject. Mr. Haywood’s principles are also 
being introduced at Waldorf Lutheran 
College in Forest City, Iowa, by Oscar 
Lyders, director of music. Five classes 
have already been organized. Walter S. 
Edwards of Stamford, Conn., has organ- 
ized two new classes as part of his regu- 
lar school work. 





Frances Newsom Sings 


Frances Newsom, soprano, appeared 
in a joint recital with Kemp Stillings, 
violinist, at the home of Mrs. R. L. Beck- 
with, East Sixty-first Street, New York, 
on Jan. 30. Miss Newsom will sing for 
the Mothers’ Club of New York on Feb. 
14. She is a pupil of Mme. Melainie 
Guttman-Rice and sang at her own home 
with other pupils from the same studio 
on Jan. 28. 


Mrs. Bready Lectures on Wagner’s 
“Ring” 


Mrs. George Lee Bready was heard 
recently in a series of Opera Recitals in 
Maryland, including a recital on De- 
bussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande,” under the 
joint auspices of the Arundell Club and 
the Baltimore Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the Arundell Club in Baltimore. 
She also gave a lecture on the same opera 
before the students of Hood College. 
Mrs. Bready has just begun a series of 
four recitals on the Wagner “Ring” Cy- 
cle at Miss Dow’s School at Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 








Crooks to Sing with Orchestra 


After having appeared several times 
this season as soloist with the New York 
Symphony, Richard Crooks, tenor, has 
been engaged for another orchestral ap- 
pearance with the Trenton Symphony, 
Gustav Hagedorn, conductor, on March 
5. He will be heard in an aria and a 
group of songs. Mr. Crooks has alsw 
been engaged for a _ performance of 
“Faust,” to be given in concert form in 
Norwalk, Conn., on Feb. 7. 





Englewood Hears New York Artists 


The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety gave a concert under the auspices 
of the Englewood Orchestral Association 
in the High School Auditorium of Engle- 
wood, N. J., on the evening of Jan. 20. 
The organization, which was heard in 
Englewood last season, was welcomed in 
a program that included works of Bee- 
thoven, Grainger, Pirani and Albert 
Stoessel. Carolyn Beebe, founder and 
pianist of the ensemble, Mr. Stoessel 
and Gustav Langenus gave talks on the 
music played. 


Mme. Freid to Play in Aeolian Hall 


Sara Sokolsky-Freid, who has _ been 
heard in New York in former seasons in 
the dual réle of organist and pianist, 
will give her first New York recital, de- 








voted wholly to compositions for the 
piano, in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 18. Besides pieces by Bach, 
Brahms and Schubert, she will give a 
first performance of three numbers by 
Guenther Kiesewetter, dedicated to the 
pianist, a Prelude and Fugato for Right 
Hand Alone, a Minuet from Sonata in 
E Minor and a Scherzo. Her final group 
will include works by Ravel, Alkan, 
Rozycki, De Falla and Liszt. 


Fellows Pupils Appear as Soloists 


Charles Stuart, tenor, and Blanche 
Hoff, contralto, pupils of Townsend H. 
Fellows, appeared as soloists in the 
Peddie Baptist Church, Newark, N. J., 
on Jan. 21, giving works by Sullivan, 
Nevin, Roberts and Buck. The church 
choir has been directed for several years 
by Mr. Fellows, who was formerly one 
of the leading baritones in concert and 
oratorio. For thirteen years he was solo- 
ist at the Church of the Incarnation, 
New York, and later at Grace Church. 
He was a favorite pupil of Ferdinand 
Sieber and possesses the valuable musi- 
cal library of that teacher, which was 
left to him at the death of Mme. Sieber. 








Scene from “Hérodiade” at Rivoli 


A scene from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” 
was sung by Marcel Salesco, baritone; 
Miriam Lax, soprano, and Inga Wank, 
mezzo-soprano, at the Rivoli Theater, 
during the week beginning Jan. 28. 
Liszt’s Thirteenth Rhapsody was played, 
with Hugo Riesenfeld and Frederick 
Stahlberg alternating at the conductor’s 
stand. A Tango by Albefiz and 
Glazounoff’s “Grand Pas Espagnole” 
were danced by Vera Myers and Paul 
Oscard. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhéra- 
zade” Suite was played by the orchestra 
at the Rialto Theater, under Mr. Riesen- 
feld and Joseph Littau. Princess Nyota 
Nyoka made her first appearance at this 
theater in a “Danse Bedouine” to music 
by Naggiar. A male quartet sang other 
numbers. 


De Koven Music at Capitol Theater 


The Overture to De Koven’s “Robin 
Hood” was played by the orchestra 
under Erno Rapee at the Capitol Thea- 
ter, during the week beginning Jan. 28, 
when the film drama of the same name, 
with Douglas Fairbanks, was shown. 
The specially assembled orchestral score 
for the production included other ex- 
cerpts from the operetta, as well as Old 
English music in arrangement by the 
theater’s musical staff. 








Russian Pianist to Make Début 


Isidor Achron, a pianist who has late- 
ly arrived in America from Russia, will 
make his New York début in a recital 
in Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 4. 
He is a native of Warsaw and was at 
one time a pupil of Mme. Leschetizky. 
Mr. Achron has been heard in the prin- 
cipal cities of Russia and in the music 
centers of other European countries. 





Miss Thursby Gives Musicale 
Albert Stoessel, violinist and conduc- 


tor of the Oratorio Society of New York, | 


and Marta Wattkowska, contralto, were 
the guests of honor at the third of Emma 
Thursby’s studio musicales on the after- 
noon of Jan. 19. An informal program 
was given by Mme. Wattkowska, who is 
a pupil of Miss Thursby; Yosie Fuji- 
wara, Japanese tenor, who will make his 
Aeolian Hall début on Feb. 3, and Mur- 
ray Feldman, seven-year-old violin pupil 
of Michael Posner Baxte. Mme. Watt- 
kowska, who has sung with the Chicago 
Opera Company and also at Covent Gar- 
den, London, and at the Constanzi The- 
ater in Rome, will be heard in public 
shortly, after an absence of five years. 
The accompanists were June Burgess, 
Leroy Shield and Ludmila Wetche. 





Stojowski Pupil Re-engaged 


Anne Rockefeller, pianist pupil of 
Sigismund Stojowski, gave a_ recital 
before the New Jersey State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Spring Lake, N. J., 
on Jan. 15. Miss Rockefeller made a 
distinct impression upon her audience 
and was engaged for another concert 
later in the season. 





Pupils of Ada Soder-Hueck Active 


Edgar Gray, bass soloist at Calvary 
Baptist Church of Washington, D. C., 
sang for President Harding and mem- 


bers of Congress at the home of Repre- 
sentative Mann recently. Mr. Gray has 
organized the National Male Quartet, 
which is giving several concerts in 
Washington this season. Elsie Lovell- 
Hankins, contralto soloist at the Chris- 
tian Science Church of Providence, R. I., 
was soloist with the Monday Choral So- 
ciety of that city on Jan. 19, meeting 
with the enthusiastic approval of a large 
audience. Bernard Schram, tenor, of 
Washington Heights Congregation, New 
York, appeared before the Y. M. H. A. 
on Jan. 14. He sang an aria from “La 
Juive” in artistic manner and was com- 
pelled to add several encores. 





Patterson Artists Heard in Series of 
Intimate Musicales 


The first two of a series of intimate 
recitals were given by Idelle Patterson, 
coloratura soprano, in the studios of A. 
Russ Patterson on the afternoon of Jan. 
14 and 21. The assisting artists on the 
respective dates were Ruth Kemper, vio- 
linist, and Lucille Orrell, ’cellist. Forth- 
coming recitals will be given by Rose 
Dreeben, soprano, and Janet Watts, 
soprano. 





Stillman and Pupils Give Musicale 


Louis Stillman, pianist and teacher, 
appeared with a number of his pupils in 
a program at his studio in West Seventy- 
second street on the afternoon of Jan. 28. 
Mr. Stillman was heard in Beethoven’s 
Rondo in G, a Schumann Novelette and 
numbers by Wagner-Liszt and Bach. 
Others who took part in the program 
were Ruth Stern, Thurston Shays, Edith 
Schiller, Gertrude Tasgal, Katherine 
Neuschwander, Emily Samson, Beulah 
Kassel, Anna Miller, Rose Meltzer, Ade- 
laide Shays, Sophie Meltzer, Flora Flei- 
scher, Grace Cowling and Millicent 
Perskin. 


Nevin and Milligan to Present American 
Songs in New York 


Olive Nevin, soprano, and Harold 
Milligan, composer-pianist, will be heard 
in the first New York presentation of 
their program, “Three Centuries of 
American Song,” in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 15. The program is 
the result of many years of research and 
will include numbers which have not 
been heard in New York. 


Russian Trio Heard with Two Soloists 


The Russian Trio was heard in con- 
cert at the home of Mrs. Randolph 
Guggenheim on Jan. 21, with Mme. Ray- 
monde Delaunois, mezzo-soprano, and 
Muk de Jari, tenor, as soloists. Mme. 
Delaunois sang Korngold’s “Liebesbrief- 
chen,” Messager’s “Chanson de For- 
tunio,” and songs by Strauss and Tosti. 
Mr. de Jari gave numbers by Duparc, 
Debussy and Bizet. Beethoven’s Trio, 
Op. 11, and Tchaikovsky’s Trio Op. 50, 
were given under the leadership of 
Eugene Bernstein. 


Club Re-Engages Amy Ellerman 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, was the solo- 
ist at the 164th anniversary celebration 
of the birth of Robert Burns, given by 
the New York Caledonian Club at the 
Hotel Brevoort on the evening of Jan. 25. 
Miss Ellerman made a distinctly favor- 
able impression and was immediately en- 
gaged to appear in the annual concert of 
the Club at the Commodore Hotel on 
March 2. She gave a joint recital with 
Calvin Coxe, tenor, at the Jewish Center 
in Brooklyn on Jan. 28. 














Gescheidt Artists Sing in Baltimore 


Pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt were 
heard in Baltimore in consecutive weeks 
in January. Della Samoloff, soprano, 
appeared for two weeks as soloist at the 
Rivoli Theatre. Irene Williams, soprano, 
and Judson House, tenor, were heard in 
two performances of “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
with the Hinshaw Company on Jan. 4, 
and Richard Crooks, tenor, gave a joint 
recital with Alexander Siloti, pianist, on 
Jan. 16, 


Warford Pupils Give Program 


Emily Hatch, soprano, and Joseph 
Kayser, baritone, pupils of Claude War- 
ford, gave the first in a series of musi- 
cales at the Warford Metropolitan 
Opera House studios on the evening of 
Jan. 20. The program included arias 
in German and Italian and songs in 
French and English. Miss Hatch was 
especially applauded in Ralph Cox’s 
“Aspiration,” and Mr. Kayser received 
many recalls for his singing of War- 
ford’s “The Last Wish” and German’s 
“Rolling Down to Rio.” 








[Continued on page 43] 
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Existence of Music Students’ League 
Menaced, Several M embers Complain 


TTP TTALHIHUTLULLLL LULL EL eee 


ROUBLE has arisen in the Music 

Students’ League, which came into 
existence in New York in April, last year, 
with high aims for the benefit of those 
who are studying. Some of the members 
allege that the disaffection has spread so 
far that the usefulness of the League has 
been largely destroyed, and its existence 
threatened. On the other hand, J. 
Fletcher Shera, the president, emphati- 
cally denies that any serious disruption 
has occurred, and says the League is a 
very live organization. 

It is alleged that the students have 
been practically denied any voice in the 
control of the League, and that proposals 
they have made for its advancement have 
been continually ignored by the officers, 
if not treated with open hostility. It is 
stated, as a proof of the lack of  in- 
terest in the League, that the meeting- 
room at the Musicians’ Club is now of 
ample size for those who attend, though 
at first it was uncomfortably crowded, 
even in the summer months. 

F. Meluikov, one of the members, al- 
leges that the officials exhibited a hostile 
attitude toward the Bulletin, the news 
sheet published by the students. “All the 
enthusiasm and latent talent of the mem- 
bers,” says Muriel M. Anderson, “should 
be directed into the proper channels, but 
this is certainly not being done under the 
present officers.” ‘The reason I do not 


go any more to the League’s meetings,” . 


says Gladys Armellini, “is that they 
were not worth the effort. There were 
far too much talk and too little real 
action toward achieving what the League 
set out for.” 

“All the good that our efforts have 
created has been hopelessly quashed by 
the inexplicable behavior of several of 
the League’s officers,” is the view of John 
Picorri, who is conducting a dramatic 
circle which is doing good work. Dorothy 
Adrian, Mae Hall, and William H. Wells, 
an associate member who has since re- 
signed, corroborate the statements that 
the League has failed in its purposes. 

“To enlist the support of the patrons 
of music in the interest of worthy and 
needy students,” is announced by the 
League as one of its aims. On this point, 
another of the students gives his experi- 
ence: “At first I used some of the money 
I had saved, but this soon gave out, and 
now I depend wholly upon what my 
mother can give me. Remembering the 
wonderful promises made by our worthy 
president, Mr. Shera, regarding part- 
time employment, and deriving help 
from the famous Juilliard Foundation, 
[I spoke to him of it, and he promised 
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to help me. It is now nearly two months 
since, and the only answer I have re- 
ceived is that Dr. Noble is too busy to 
bother.” 

Josephine Dowler, an associate mem- 
ber, who founded a flourishing circle for 
the study of opera, and has been guiding 
it for the past four months with the aid 
of Charles Trier as coach, with excellent 
results, supports the statements of stu- 
dents as to disruption in the League. 

“This was a great movement, to en- 
courage and assist students who other- 
wise would be strangers in a great city,” 
she says, “and it is a thousand pities 
that it has fallen into its present state.” 

Mr. Shera, the president, questioned 
in regard to these complaints, denied 
that the students had been treated auto- 
cratically. “Their wishes, he said, “have 
been consulted in every possible way, but 
we have tried to direct the work of the 
League along sound lines, and to prevent 
the members from rushing hastily before 
the public without due preparation.” 
The Bulletin project was not opposed, 
he said, but he and Dr. Noble of the 
Juilliard Foundation, who is first vice- 
president of the League, counselled delay 
in publishing this news sheet until the 
League had been more firmly established. 
The students, however, at a meeting 
from which the president was absent, 
took issue to issue the Bulletin. “They 
had no authority to do this, as the League 
is an incorporated body, and the proper 
course to take is that followed in any 
other corporation,” said Mr. Shera. 
“Suggestions should be made by the 
members to the governing board, the 
body which must decide whether these 
suggestions shall be carried into. effect 
or not. We have continually asked for 
these suggestions, and provided a ques- 
tion-box for the purpose, but only three 
= four have been received through this 

o" 

The League, Mr. Shera affirmed, was 
steadily working for the aims it had set 
for itself, and these could not be accom- 
plished in a few days. There were any 
number of cases similar to that men- 
tioned for which they would be glad to 
obtain help from the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, but the money from that Founda- 
tion was to go to native-born Americans 
first. The officers were entirely in favor 
of public appearances for the students, 
but they thought they ought to wait 
until they were ready fr these public 
appearances. The attendance, it was 
true, had fallen off, but the holidays 
were responsible, and now the numbers 
at the meetings were increasing. 

Florence Mendelssohn, the secretary, 
states that the agitation is the work of a 
disgrunted few, who desired to run 
things in their own way. 
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Harold Land Sings in Yonkers 


Harold Land, baritone, with the as- 
sistance of T. Tertius Noble, accompa- 
nist, and Paulding De Nike, ’cellist, was 
heard in recital in Yonkers, N. Y., on 
Jan. 25. Mr. Land presented a program 
of twenty numbers, sung in five lan- 
guages, and was cordially received by a 
large audience. He was heard in a re- 
cent performance of Handel’s “Messiah,” 
given by the Newburgh, N. Y., Oratorio 
Society, and also appeared in a perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” at the 
First Presbyterian Church, New York, 
under Dr. William C. Carl, on Jan. 28. 





Hudson Engaged for New York Post 


Byron Hudson, tenor, who has been 
heard this season in many important 
engagements, has been chosen for the 
tenor sclo position in the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York. The post 
was formerly occupied by John Barnes 
Wells. During the last year Mr. Hudson 
has been soloist of Old South Church, 
Worcester, Mass., succeeding Arthur 
Hackett. 





Leginska to Play Her Own Works 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, will give no 
less than four compositions their first 
New York performance in her Carnegie 
Hall recital on Feb. 20. 
are bv herself, 
Clown” and 


Two of these 
“Dance of the Little 
“At Night.” The others 


are “A Little Funeral March” by Lord 
Berners and “The Hurdy-Gurdy Man” 
by Goossens. There will also be two 
other compositions by the pianist, and 
the moderns will be further represented 
by a work of Ravel and the Goossens 
“Bacchanal.” The program will also 
include works by Beethoven, Bach, Cho- 
pin and Liszt. This will be Mme. 
Leginska’s first New York recital in 
several years. 





Singers Heard at Players’ Club Dinner 


Artists heard at a recent Sunday 
dinner of the Players’ Club, New York, 
presided over by Howard Neiman, in- 
cluded Helen Leveson, mezzo-soprano; 
Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora and Irma 
Bartholomew, sopranos; Helen Thomas, 
contralto, and Mr. de Gregori, baritone. 





Many Bookings for Colin O’More 


Colin O’More, tenor, will give his third 
New York recital of the season in Carne- 
gie Hall on the evening of March 6, and 
will sing in Symphony Hall in Boston on 
March 11. Other forthcoming engage- 
ments include concerts in Middletown, 
N. Y.; Lowell, Brockton, Fitchburg, 
Taunton and Worcester, Mass.; Provi- 
dence, Wilmington, Baltimore, Raleigh 
and Greensboro. 





Idelle Patterson Active in Concert 


Idelle Patterson, coloratura soprano, 
has been unusually active during the last 
two months, having fulfilled numerous 
engagements in and near New York. 
These have included appearances in 
Lancaster, Pa., at the Seventh Regiment 
Armory in New York, at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, Ridgewood, N. J., 
Binghamton, N. Y., for the Woman’s 


Club in Brooklyn, in the concert for the 
Police Square Club at the Hotel Com- 
modore, as soloist for the Near East 
Relief, and two intimate recitals at her 
home studios. 


SINGERS AND ORCHESTRA 
AID IN PASTEUR TRIBUTE 


Westchester Art Society, Léon Rothier 
and Frances Peralta Participate 
in Centennial Program 


Music had a part in the tribute paia 
to the genius of Louis Pasteur at a meet- 
ing held at Town Hall Sunday evening, 
under the auspices of the Pasteur Cen- 
tennial Central Committee. The meet- 
ing was conducted by Brig.-Gen. S. Her- 
bert Wolfe, the presiding officer being 
J.J, Jusserand, ambassador from France 
to the United States. The life and 
achievements of the celebrated scientist 
were reviewed in addresses by represen- 
tative members of various professions. 
M. Jusserand, Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University; 
Dr. John Huston Finley and Dr. George 
David Stewart were among the speakers. 

Léon Rothier, bass, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company sang “La Marseil- 
laise” with fiery enthusiasm and Mme. 
Frances Peralta the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The program was further in- 
terspersed with music by the orchestra 
of the Westchester Musical Art Society 
under the baton of Bernard Sinsheimer. 
This organization, making its first ap- 
pearance in New York, played creditably 
Saint-Saéns’ Prelude to “Le Déluge,” the 
Gavotte from Massenet’s ““Manon,” Schu- 
bert’s “Marche Militaire” and a Handel 
Concerto for string orchestra. C. O. 








WASHINGTONIANS IN OPERA 


Schwarz Aids in Fine Performance of 
“Rigoletto’”—Three Concerts Given 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.— The 
Washington Opera Company, Edouard 
Albion, general director, gave a fine per- 
formance of “Rigoletto” on Jan. 22. 
Joseph Schwarz, formerly of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association, was the out- 
standing artist and Bertha Crawford, 
Canadian coloratura, was a delightful 
Gilda. Arturo Papalardo conducted. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave the first 
of its series on Jan. 22 with a program 
that included Haydn’s B Flat Quartet, 
Novak’s Quartet in G Minor and Frank 
Bridge’s “Londonderry Air.” 

The Cleveland Symphony, under Ni- 
colai Sokoloff, played here on Jan. 21. 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor and 
Loeffler’s “La Mort de Tintagiles” were 
the chief numbers. Mrs. Wilson Greene 
was the manager. 

Fritz Kreisler drew a packed house 
for his recital. Besides other numbers 
he played Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor 
and Max Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor. 
The audience was so insistent in its 
demands for more that Mr. Kreisler 
added many encores. 


INDIANAPOLIS HAILS MUNZ 











Young Polish Pianist Impresses Large 
Audience—Mozart Opera Heard 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 27.—The sec- 
ond of a series of concerts under the 
direction of the Matinée Musicale 
brought the young Polish pianist, Miec- 
zyslaw Miinz, who was greeted by a 
large audience on Friday afternoon, Jan. 
19, at the Murat Theater. He came un- 
heralded, taking the place of Mr. Proko- 
fief, and he left with the laurels which 
go only to a great pianist. His program 
included a Bach Toccata and Fugue, a 
César Franck Suite, Chopin and Debussy 
groups and two exquisitely played 
“Music Box” trifles by Sauer and Fried- 
man. 

On Monday evening, Jan. 15, Mozart’s 
opera, “The Impresario,” was given by 
the William Wade Hinshaw singers at 
Caleb Mills Hall before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. In the cast were 
Percy Hemus, Lottice Howell, Hazel 
Huntington and Francis Tyler. The 
piano accompaniments were played by 
Mrs. Gladys Craven. The engagement 
was sponsored by the Federation of In- 
dianapolis Public School Teachers. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





Edith Harper Sings in Elizabeth 


Edith Baxter Harper, soprano, ap- 
peared as soloist in the annual concert 
of the Liederkranz of Elizabeth, N. J., 
Carl Hein conductor. She sang the aria 
from the first act of “Lohengrin” with 
fine dramatic effect,-and added Liszt’s 
“Lorelei.” 








PASSED AWAY 


Mrs. Henrietta Barnes Farrar 








Mrs. Henrietta Barnes Farrar, mother 
of Geraldine Farrar, died at her home 
in New York of pneumonia and a heart 
affection on Jan. 24. Her husband, Syd- 
ney Farrar, was at her bedside, but Miss 
Farrar was absent on a concert tour of 
Quebec. When communicated with by 
telegraph, the singer canceled her im- 
mediate recital engagements and left by 
the first train for New York. Mrs. 
Farrar, who was fifty-nine years of age, 
was born in Stoneham, Mass. She was 
married at the age of seventeen, her hus- 
band later playing professional baseball 
with the Philadelphia National team. 
Their daughter, who is the only child of 
the union, was born in Melrose, Mass., 
in 1882. 


Walter Whiting 


Walter Whiting, bass, died at his 
home in New York recently. He was 
born in Wilmington, Del., and was solo- 
ist in leading Episcopal churches in 
Chicago and Cleveland as well as 
Charlestown, Mass., where he made his 
home for some time, singing in the Old 
Stone Church. He came to New York 
about fifteen years ago and sang in 
several of the Old Trinity Church 
Chapels, including St. Paul’s and in the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Whiting is survived by his wife, 
who is also an accomplished musician. 
Death was caused by diabetes. 





Yokin Victorievitch Tartakoff 


Yokin Victorievitch Tartakoff, one of 
the leading operatic baritones of Russia, 
was killed in Petrograd on Jan. 24 in an 
automobile accident, according to a dis- 
patch printed in the New York papers. 
Three other singers who were with him 
at the time were injured. Born in 1860, 
Tartakoff was graduated from the Petro- 
grad Conservatory in 1881 and made his 
début as a singer in Odessa. He was 
well known in the casts of the Marinsky 
Theater and gained popularity also in 
concert work in Berlin, Copenhagen and 
some of the English cities. 





George Hentschel 


GRAND RaApips, MIcH., Jan. 27.— 
George Hentschel, violinist, died here on 
Jan. 19. Born in Kratzau, Bohemia, in 
1865, he studied at the conservatory at 
Prague, where he was a classmate of 
Kubelik. He was for a time bandmaster 
in a marine band in the Austrian Navy, 
then organist at the Cathedral in Pola, 
Austria, and early in the present century 
came to America. For nineteen years 
he was leader of the orchestra at Powers’ 
Theater in Grand Rapids, retiring to 
spend his last years in teaching the vio- 
lin. He is survived by a widow and five 
children. 





Salvatore Faggiana 


Salvatore Faggiana, band conductor, 
died recently at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Alexander Mass, in Brooklyn, 
at the age of eighty-six years. He was 
born in Palermo, Italy, and served as 
bandmaster in the British and French 
navies and in the Union Army during 
the American Civil War. He was leader 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard Band for 
many years. 





George E. Nauman 


CANTON, OHIO, Jan. 27.— George E. 
Nauman, who was the oldest living mem- 
ber of the once famous Grand Army 
Band, died at his home here on Jan. 15. 
He was seventy-five years of age. He 
joined the band at the time of its organi- 
zation fifty-four years ago and was later 
historian of the organization. 





Robert Bruce 


LYNN, MAss., Jan. 27.—Robert Bruce, 
a singer well known throughout New 
England, died in the Lynn Hospital on 
Jan. 22. He won recognition several 
years ago as a member of the quartet of 
the Apollo Club of Boston: 





Eva Hemingway 


LAPEER, MICH., Jan. 27.—Eva Heming- 
way, for twenty years a vocal teacher in 
Grand Rapids and formerly correspon- 
dent in that city of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
died here recently while visiting, her 
sister, Mrs. Helen Lamb. 
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Stokowski Finds Rare Works in 
Vatican Library 


EOPOLD STOKOWSKI, during 
his recent visit to Rome to con- 
duct the Augusteo Orchestra, 
visited the Vatican Library, where, 
according to a dispatch to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, he 
discovered two rare old musical 
manuscripts. These are works of 
the fifteenth century for string 
orchestra, written in old-style 
“lunette,” or diamond - shaped, 
notes. They are being copied by 
the Vatican authorities, and will 
be orchestrated by Mr. Stokowski, 
who contemplates performances of 
them by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. The conductor, who sailed 
for the United States last Satur- 
day, is bringing back with him 
some fifteen new scores, including 
works by Respighi. 
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BANGOR EDUCATOR URGES 
SCHOOL MUSIC EXPANSION 


Adelbert W. Sprague Calls Voice Train- 
ing a Community Asset—Contralto 
and Organist Heard 


BANGorR, ME., Jan. 27.—A plea for the 
development of public school music was 
made by Adelbert W. Sprague, head of 
the music department of the local High 
School, in Educational Week recently. 
“In music education three objectives 
must ever be kept in view,” said Mr. 
Sprague, “the individual training of the 
boys and girls, the cooperative value of 
ensemble work in school music activities 
and the value of the product of these to 
the community.” He urged the coopera- 
tion of private music teachers with the 
school authorities and stated that voice 
training was a particular necessity for 
participation in school and community 
programs. 

As guest artist before the Phi Kappa 
Phi Sorority of the University of Maine 
Mrs. Carrie O. Newman, contralto, was 
heard in recital at The Inn on Jan. 18. 
A delightful program included numbers 
by Nevin, Cadman, Speaks and other 
composers. The artist is a pupil ot 
Allen R. Haycock of this city. 

Helena M. Tewksbury was chairman of 
a recent meeting of the Schumann Club 
at the First Baptist Church. “The Or- 
gan” was the subject of the program, 
and Miss Tewksbury presented works of 
Bach, Franck, Widor and other compos- 
ers. Mrs. Emma Eames Redman, so- 
prano, was another soloist. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 








Gigli Sings in Sing Sing Prison 


OSSINING, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, visited Sing Sing Prison wu: 
Sunday and sang for the 1100 inmates, 
who filled the prison chapel to overflow- 
ing and applauded the singer vocifer- 
ously. Mr. Gigli sang nine songs, includ- 
ing numbers from the operas “Tosca,” 
“Pagliacci” and “Marta,” and some Ital- 
ian folk-songs, which aroused great en- 
thusiasm. Enrico Rosati was the accom- 
panist. 





NEw BRITAIN, CONN.—One of the most 
interesting concerts of the season was 
given in the Camp School auditorium by 
the New Britain Musical Club on Jan. 15. 
A program of folk music was given by 
the following members: Dorothy La- 
tham, Harold Sjolander, Florence Parker, 
Doris Bradley, Herbert Anderson, John 
Lindsay, Ruth Schade, Lolia Littlehales, 
Theron Hart, Mrs. Stuart Upson and 
Violet Forster. Gertrude Hine presided 
and Ilga Harvey read a paper on the 
topic of the evening. The Women’s Club 
presented the Mendelssohn Trio at its 
meeting on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 16, 
at the Center Church. The trio consists 
of Theron W. Hart, pianist; Herbert An- 
derson, violinist, and H. G. Schauffler, 
‘cellist. They played a Bach Trio and 
numbers by Tchaikovsky, Nevin, Schytte 
and Pache. Each member of the trio 
was also heard in solos. 


Stars as Sponsors for Tenors Daughter 
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Elena Antoinette Schipa Has a Christening Attended by Celebrities of Song. 


Photo by Bain News Service ~ 
Left to 


Right: Mrs. Tito Schipa, Titta Ruffo (Godfather), Rev. Father Frederick Grossia. 
Amelita Galli-Curci (Godmother) with the Very Young Miss Schipa, and Mr. Schipa 


ITH Amelita Galli-Curci as god- 

mother and Titta Ruffo as god- 
father, any child ought to grow up with 
visions of a future in song, but when 
you add to such sponsors, the paternal 
interest of a Tito Schipa, it is fairly cer- 
tain that the way to the opera house will 
lie plain if later years bring vocal gifts. 
Mr. and Mrs. Schipa saw the christening 
of their daughter, Elena Antoinette, 


carried through with due ceremony, but 
with the unusual attendants mentioned, 
in New York on Saturday afternoon last. 
Rev. Father Frederick Grossia officiated, 
and the scene of the interesting formality 
was ‘at 200 West Fifty-seventh Street. 
The invited guests included other celebri- 
ties of the musical world, in addition to 
Mme. Galli-Curci and Mr. Ruffo. The 
christening gift of the godfather was a 
diamond and pearl necklace. 





Los Angeles Chamber Music Concerts 
Include Program by Visiting Quartet 





Emile Ferir and Florence Ringo Soloists with Rothwell Forces 
—Zoellners Introduce Suite by Emanuel Moor—Grace 
Wood Jess Gives Three Recitals in Santa Barbara 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Bini | | PTR Lee LeUeeeLOee eee Coo 


OS ANGELES, Jan. 27.—The con- 

cert given by the San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society in the Los 
Angeles Chamber Music Society series 
on Jan. 19 was one of unusual interest. 
The four musicians composing the 
organization—Louis Persinger, first vio- 
lin; Louis Ford, second violin; Nathan 
Firestone, viola, and Walter V. Ferner, 
’cello—have a quality of tone, a balance 


and a unanimity in their work that make 
their ensemble one of real beauty and 
finish. The program included Bach’s 
Suite in B Minor, in which Elias Hecht, 
founder of the society, was flautist. 


Soloists with Symphony 


Emile Ferir’s eloquent viola playing 
was the artistic climax of the Popular 
Concert given by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Walter Henry Rothwell 
on Jan. 21. The audience called for the 
repetition of the Serenade from Char- 
pentier’s “Italian Impressions.” Mr. 
Rothwell gave forceful interpretations 
of “Schéhérazade” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and the Introduction to the Third 
Act of “Lohengrin.” 

Florence Ringo, soprano, of San Fran- 
cisco, revealed a voice of dramatic qual- 
ity and of ample range and volume in 
“Ritorna Vincitor,” from Verdi’s “Aida,” 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





and the Romanza from “Adriano Le- 
couvreur,” by Francesco Ciléa. Her 
voice had warmth and color, but lacked 
limpidness and flexibility through a 
needless striving for greater volume. 


Zoellners Introduce Moor Suite 


The Zoellner “Quartet gave Emanuel 
Moor’s Suite for Two Violins and Piano, 
heard here for the first time, at the 
fourth concert on Jan. 15. It was played 
by Antoinette Zoellner, Amandus Zoell- 
ner and Joseph Zoellner, Jr. Joseph 
Zoellner, Sr., viola, joined the other 
members in Schumann’s Quartet, Op. 
41, No. 1, and the Tchaikovsky Quartet, 
Op. 11. 

The Zoellner Conservatory of Music is 
meeting with success and has _ been 
active in giving a number of faculty re- 


citals. 
Folk-Song Recital 


Grace Wood Jess, interpreter of folk- 
songs in costume, gave three recitals in 


' TITLE 


Gustav Holst Coming to Con- 
duct His New Work at 
Ann Arbor 


NN ARBOR, MICH., Jan. 28. 
—After a series of negotia- 
tions by cable, the University 
School of Music has just an- 
nounced that Gustav Holst, noted 
British composer, will come to Ann 
Arbor this spring to direct the 
University Choral Union and the 
Chicago Symphony in the perform- 
ance of his new composition, 
“Hymn of Jesus,” which will have 
its first presentation in America 
at the Ann Arbor Music Festival. 
Gustav Holst is musical director at 
Morley College, London, principal 
at St. Paul’s Girls’ School and con- 
ductor of a mixed chorus of five 
hundred voices in London. He is 
one of the most prominent of liv- 
: ing British musicians. Several of 
: his orchestral works have been fa- 
vorably received in various Ameri- 
can cities. HELEN M. SNYDER. 
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Santa Barbara in less than three weeks. 

W. H. Neidlinger, composer, of New 
York, is in the city on a mid-winter 
vacation. 





PITTSBURGH HAILS BAUER 
AND CASALS IN RECITAL 





Joint Appearance Arouses Enthusiasm— 
Emil Telmanyi Acclaimed—Free 
Organ Concerts 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 27.—One of the most 
interesting concerts of the year was 
given by Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals 


under the management of Edith Taylor 
Thomson at Carnegie Hall on Jan. 23. 
Both artists received an _ enthusiastic 
welcome for their playing of Bach, 
Brahms, Chopin and Grieg. On Jan. 26 
the Art Society presented Emil Tel- 
manyi, violinist, in the same hall. The 
audience for this artist was very appre: 
clative. 

Harvey B. Gaul, organist, conductor 
and composer, sailed from New York on 
Jan. 20 for a Mediterranean cruise. 
Earl Truxell, pianist-composer, has just 
returned from New York, where he has 
been devoting the week to recording for 
the Ampico. 

The regular free organ recitals were 
given at Carnegie Music Hall on Jan. 20 
and 21 by Dr. Charles Heinroth and at 
Carnegie Music Hall, Nort@§Side, by Dr. 
Caspar P. Koch on Jan. 21. The second 
of T. Earle Yearsley’s series of concerts 
at the East End Christian Church was 
given on Jan. 24, RICHARD KOUNTZ. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Jan. 27.—A decided impetus will be 
given to music in Chattanooga when the 
new auditorium is opened in December. 
It will have two concert halls, the larger 
of which will hold nearly six thousand 
persons. Jascha Heifetz was warmly 
applauded in a brilliant recital on Jan. 
16. He played with remarkable tech- 
nique, and the large audience demanded 
many encores. H. L. SMITH. 





Hanson to Manage Roderick White 


Roderick White, violinist, will appear 
in concert next season under the man- 
agement of M. H. Hanson. Mr. White 
is about to sail for Europe, where he 
will be heard in a series of engagements 
arranged for him personally by Mr. 
Hanson. He will return to America in 
the fall. 
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“Preserve Music from Commercialism’ 1s Inspiring 
Rallying Cry Raised at Fifth Annual Meeting and 
Dinner of Musical Alliance in New York City 
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Prominent Speakers in Compelling Addresses Stress Importance 
of Music and Indorse Plea for Cooperation to Advance Best 
Interests of Art—John C. Freund, President, Tells History 
of Alliance and Indicates Great Progress of Movement— 
Notable Speeches by Hon. Murray Hulbert, Joseph N. 


Weber, 


Maud Morgan, Herbert Witherspoon, Oscar 


Saenger, W. L. Coghill and Professor Fleck—Oscar G. Son- 
neck’s Views on the American Composer 
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commercialized. 


Musical Alliance of the United States was struck when en- 
thusiastic applause greeted the speakers who proclaimed the 
determination to withstand to the utmost the effort being 
made to commercialize music as the theater has already been 


The emphatic, clean-cut declaration of the president of the Alliance as 
to the need of resisting the effort of a certain type of business men to cash 
in on all that has been done in years past to further the cause of music and 
to promote musical culture was warmly indorsed and emphasized by Joseph 
N. Weber, President of the American Federation of Musicians, with a mem- 
bership of 150,000 and more, who urged the musicians and all those who 
stand for the higher interests in music to get together, as the members of 
his organization had found it necessary to get together, for self-protection. 

A similar spirit animated the eloquent address of the Hon. Murray Hul- 
bert, President of the Board of Aldermen; of Maud Morgan, vice-president 
of the National Association of Harpists; of Mme. Matzenauer, of W. L. 
Coghill of the John Church Company, of Prof. Henry T. Fleck of Hunter 
College, and was particularly evident in the earnest appeals made by Herbert 


Witherspoon and Oscar Saenger. 


It was the largest and most enthusiastic annual meeting yet held by the 
Alliance, and was made distinctive by the number of prominent and repre- 
sentative members of the profession who attended at Hotel Brevoort. 


Many Notables Present 


Among those present were the Hon. 
Murray Hulbert, president of the Board 
of Aldermen, and Mrs. Hulbert; Joseph 
N. Weber, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians; Mario Cham- 
lee and Mrs. Chamlee, Margaret Matze- 
nauer and Cecil Arden, all of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Witherspoon; Dr. William C. 
Carl, director of the Guilmant Organ 
School; A. Buzzi-Peccia, Professor Henry 
T. Fleck, of Hunter College; Baroness 
Katherine Von Klenner, president of the 
National Opera Club; C. M. Tremaine 
of the Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music; Marie Kieckhofer, of The Music 


League; Carl Fiqué, of the Musical 
Institute in Brooklyn, and Mrs. 
Fiqué; Mr. and Mrs. Alberto Jonas, 


Alexander Lambert, H. Whitney Tew, 
Dudley Buck, Maud Morgan, vice-presi- 
dent of the Nationai Association of 
Harpists; Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Valeri, Mr. and Mrs. G. Viafora, 
Dr. Carter S. Cole, W. L. Coghill, of the 
John Church Company; Sergei Kliban- 
sky, Kendall K. Mussey, of the Brook- 
lyn Music School Settlement; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cowen, of the Stadium Concerts; 
Mrs. Lelia Cannes, president of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society; Mrs. 
Julian Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Franko Goldman, Dr. P. M. Marafioti, 
Rosa Powell-Larsen and Skjold P. Lar- 
sen; W. Henri Zay, Pietro A. Yon, 
Emerson Whithorne, Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Kiendl, Alberto Bimboni, Myrtle 
Schaaf, Suzanne Keener, H. Burns, R. 
Schmidt, Dorothy Lawton, Mr. and Mrs. 
F,. A. Thomas and Helen Thomas, Bruno 
S. Huhn, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. 
Maziotta, Ralph MacFadyen, Lazarus 
Monfried, Paul Kempf, editor of The 
Musician, and Mrs. Kempf; Josephine 
Dowler, Mr. Frederick Schlieder, ex- 
president of the New York Music 
Teachers’ Association, and Mrs. 
Schlieder; Mrs. Alice A. Parker, Ethel 
Dobson, Bernard Sinsheimer, conductor 
Westchester Art Association; Mr. and 
Mrs. Troland Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. 
James A. Gallagher, Mrs. John C. 
Freund and Marjorie Freund, M. B. 





Swaab, Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Levy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oscar Thompson, Alfred 
Human, Reginald Burns, Carolyn 
Smykla, May Eller, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Dougherty, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Dalton, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Nolan, John Alan 
Haughton, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Harris, 
Catherine Oglesby, Viola Hyam, Edna 
P. Van Voorhis of the New York State 
Federation of Music Clubs, and others. 


Support from Many Friends 


On rising, after the dinner, to com- 
mence the proceedings of the evening, 
the president of the Alliance, Mr. John 
C. Freund, said: 

“Among those who had expected to be 
present but who have been prevented 
by professional engagements are Wil- 
liam Wade Hinshaw and Mrs. Hinshaw. 
Mr. Hinshaw was called away and had 
to leave for Ann Arbor, Mich. In his 
letter he says: 

“<*T am heart and soul with Mr. Freund 
and the fine work he is doing in connec- 
tion with the Musical Alliance, and I 
want him to know that he may call on 
me to do anything in my power and that 
his call will not have been in vain.’ 

“H. Godfrey Turner will not be in 
town but sends his best wishes for the 
success of the Alliance. 

“Oscar Sonneck, editor of the Musical 
Quarterly, writes that he had a mishap 
at home and that he is out of commis- 
sion, but he has sent a very interesting 
letter that refers to the American com- 
poser and his problems, which, if time 
permits, I will read. 

“Marguerita Sylva would be with us, 
but as she writes she was ordered to 
bed by her doctor, but she is heartily in 
sympathy with us. 

“Professional engagements prevented 
Antonio Scotti, Ernest Schelling and 
Francis Rogers from being with us. 

“Titta Ruffo has sent me a most 
cordial message. He would have been 
with us but he had accepted an invita- 
tion to attend the dinner to the new 
Italian ambassador tonight. For the 
same reason, Giovanni Martinelli and 
his good lady are unable to be with us. 

“Carolina Lazzari would be here but 


she is on tour. Vera Curtis, too, found 
that she has also been forced to leave 
town to accept an engagement, as did 
Lenora Sparkes of the Opera. 

“Christiaan Kriens and his wife would 
be with us, but he has to conduct in 
Morristown, N. J., tonight. He is one of 
our warmest friends. 

“Giuseppe de Luca and _ Beniamino 
Gigli would be with us tonight with 
their wives but they have to sing in Phil- 
adelphia. A_ professional engagement 
also prevented Morgan Kingston com- 


ing. 

“Paul Henneberg, director of the 
Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, 
sends enthusiastic indorsement ard but 
for a professional engagement would be 
here. 

“Good friends of ours are Frieda 
Hempel and her fine husband, William 
B. Kahn. They would be with us but 
she is singing in Kansas City tonight. 
They both send cordial greetings. 

“Willard Howe, noted correspondent, 
sends a telegram of good will from 
Washington, D. C. But for conducting 
a concert of the St. Cecilia Society, 
Victor Harris would be with us. He 
sends greetings and words of encourage- 
ment and tells us that nothing but his 
concert tonight would have prevented 
him from being with us. 

“There is an enthusiastic letter from 
Mrs. John F. Lyons from Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Mrs. Lyons, you know, is the pres- 
ident of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. She writes: ‘Mr. Freund’s 
pioneer work both in speaking and 
writing has been a tremendous force in 
the musical progress of the country.’ 
She also expresses her hope that the new 
year may bring full fruition of the 
ideals of the Alliance. 

“Here is a letter that saddens me, 
which was dated as late as Jan. 9. It 
was from a man who was then lying on 
a sick bed but through his wife he sent 
his best wishes for continued success. 
He has since passed out. His name is 
George Hamlin. 

“Here is a letter from a very dis- 
tinguished woman who is heartily in 
sympathy with what we are trying to 
do. She writes that she has been forced 
suddenly to leave for the South and that 
she is greatly disappointed that she can- 
not be with us. The letter is signed 
Minnie Untermyer, wife of the noted 
and distinguished lawyer, Samuel S. 
Untermyer. 


Words of Encouragement 


“Here are words of encouragement 
and good will from James Francis 
Cooke, editor of the Etude, who but for a 
meeting in Philadelphia tonight would 
be with us. He tried to get the meeting 
postponed, he says, but he was unable 
to do so. 

“The well known teacher, William S. 
Brady, regrets that a previous dinner 
engagement of long standing prevents 
him being here, but he wants you all to 
know that we have his cordial good 
wishes and he hopes for great success 
for the Alliance. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Ross David would have 
been with us but unfortunately Mrs. 
David is down with the grippe and has 
been in bed for some days. They send 
good wishes. 

“From far off Muskogee, Okla., comes 
a telegram from Mrs. Leda S. Steele of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
wishing us success. 

“Here is a letter from Congressman 
Charles F. X. O’Brien, who wishes us 
the best of good luck and renews his 
offer to aid in every way in Congress 
the purposes we have in view. 

“But for having to leave town, Cath- 
erine Bamman, well known manager, 
would be with us. Jules Daiber and his 
wife were forced to go to Philadelphia 
yesterday or they would be with us. 

“Here is a letter from a distinguished 
singer of times past; some of you may 
remember Gertrude May Stein, now Mrs. 
L. O. Bailey, who had to stay at home 


with her husband who recently had an 
operation on his eyes. She expresses her 
regret and sends us a word of good 
cheer. 

“Another veteran, Evelina Hartz, 
known to some of us, for years a dis- 
tinguished member of the _ profession, 
writes that she can’t come because she 
is ill, but hopes for success. 

“Mme. Bell Ranske of the People’s Art 
League is with Mary Beddoe and others 
giving a program in Atlantic City, but 
she sends cordial greetings. 

“Here is a letter from Philip Berolz- 
heimer, our Chamberlain, who can’t be 
with us, but says both the Mayor and he 
appreciate our cooperation in connection 
with music, in which the present ad- 
ministration is so much interested. 

“Beatrice Martin just telegraphed that 
serious illness of her mother prevents 
her from being with us. An accident 
which has made the good lady lame and 
unable to come out prevents Rose Villar, 
well known writer of songs, from being 
present. She sends cordial greetings 
and indorsement. Others who had ac- 
cepted invitations and who were unable 
to be with us were Mr. and Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman of the Rubinstein Club, 
who have sent a most enthusiastic letter 
from Florida. 

“Dr. Edward S. Miller, noted surgeon, 
from whom I have just received a tele- 
phone message, cannot be with us be- 
cause he has been called to attend a 
number of sick beds. So would Nahan 
Franko be with us. So would Mr. and 
Mrs. de Vera Sapio. Mr. S. Hurok ex- 
pected to be with us. 

“Sol Bloom and his wife and daughter 
would be with us but they are at that 
Italian dinner. You know Mr. Bloom 
is running for Congress in the Nine- 
teenth District. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Easley tele- 
phoned that but for being in Washing- 
ton, they would be with us. Mr. Easley 
is the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Civic Federation. 

“Percy Hemus, noted baritone, dropped 
in before leaving on tour to say that he 
greatly regrets that he cannot be here. 

“Harriet Ware Krumbhaar and her 
husband expected to be with us. Walter 
Anderson expected to be with us but 
was called away. So was Jeanne 
Gordon, the artist. Orlando Rouland, 
the distinguished painter, and his wife, 
had accepted invitations to be with us, 
but he is sick. Miss Lambert, Alexander 
Lambert’s sister, would have been here 
but for sickness; so would Mrs. Joseph 
N. Weber. Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Adler 
expected to be with us tonight. 

“Here are but a few of those who 
wish us well. But for the inclemency 
of the weather so many would have at- 
tended this meeting that we should have 
had to engage a larger hall.” 


MR. FREUND’S ADDRESS 


The President then opened the regular 
proceedings with his annual address. 

Mr. Freund said: 

As no doubt some of you, ladies and 
gentlemen, who are here have perhaps 
only a vague idea of what The Musical 
Alliance means, how it came about, what 
it has accomplished, let me, as briefly as 
I may, tell the story. 

In 1913, after many years of investi- 
gation and after half a century of inti- 
mate association with the musical world 
and our musical industries, I brought 
out the fact that this country was spend- 
ing on music in all its forms, on musical 
instruments and musical education, the 
astounding sum of 600 millions a year, 
more than all Europe put together. It 
may interest you to know that that sum 
has reached the still further astounding 
sum of 700 millions a year. 

It meant that we Americans supposedly 
given over to mere materialism and a 
hunt for the dollar had also been advanc- 
ing on cultural lines— we didn’t know it 
ourselves. 
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That brought out first in Philadelphia, 
later at a great convention in Saratoga, 
carried by the Associated Press over the 
world, resulted in requests from all over 
the country to come out and tell the 
story. So when occasion permitted, not 
as a paid lecturer, I have visited over 
100 cities, talked to half a million peo- 
ple and almost as many high school chil- 
dren, and have received more than gener- 
ous assistance from the press. 

I soon discovered that if I desired to 
be of service to the musical profession, 
also to the men in the musical indus- 
tries, 1 had to do something more than to 
deliver agreeable and entertaining dis- 
courses on the musical situation. 

I had particularly to get at those who 
had not yet given music any serious con- 
sideration, so I made it my business to 
reach the chambers of commerce, the 
rotary clubs, business men, mothers in 
the home, women’s organizations in the 
various cities I visited. Naturally, I 
gained valuable experience as regards 
the musical conditions in this country 
which are not known to some of our 
critics who go from home to opera or 
concert and back home again and then 
write about the United States. 


Need for Central Organization 


During my travels I found societies 
and individuals working in the cause of 
music, but there was no concerted effort. 
There were no aims that all had in view. 

They were all working, some often 
at cross purposes. Some cordially hated 
one another. Some were working in the 
interest of church music. In another 
place, they were supporting a local or- 
chestra. In another place, they were 
working for the support of a local op- 
eratic society. In another place, they 
were working for the institution of a 
community chorus. 

In another place, they were engaged 
in supporting an enterprising manager 
in bringing the best musical talent to 
that town, while in another place, they 
were greatly interested in certain local 
talent which they believed would some 
day make their home town’ known 
throughout the world. 

In some places I found certain wealthy 
men and women obsessed with the idea 
that you can make a community musical 
by suddenly injecting a symphony or- 
chestra into it, as if it were a serum, 
so the good people were dosed with 
classical music by some travelling or- 
chestra when they didn’t have even fairly 
decent singing in the churches. 

Searcely anywhere did they realize 
that if this country is ever to be really 
music loving, we must begin with the 
public school system. 

So it occurred to me that there was 
need of some central organization which 
could unite all these various orgianiza- 
tions to work on certain defined lines for 
certain defined ends, and particularly to 
build a solid foundation. Thus, some 
five years ago, I brought out in Balti- 
more, under the auspices of the then 
public spirited Mayor, Mr. Preston, what 
we know as The Musical Alliance. It 
had the following purposes: 


The Aims of the Alliance 


1. To demand full recognition for 
music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital fac- 
tors in the national, civic and home life. 
There are between two and three mil- 
lions of them in this country. 

2. To work for the introduction of 
music with the necessary musical in- 
struments into the public schools with 
proper credit for efficiency in study. 

3. To induce municipalities to pro- 
vide funds for free music for the people. 

4. To aid all associations, clubs, so- 
cieties and individuals whose purpose is 
the advancement of musical culture. 

5. To encourage composers, singers, 
players, conductors and music teachers 
resident in the United States; to espe- 
cially urge that our music teachers get 
credit in the press for their work. 

6. To oppose all attempts to dis- 
criminate against American music or 
American musicians — regardless of 
merit—on account of nationality. 

7. To favor the establishment of a 
National Conservatory of Music. 

8. To urge that a Department of Fine 
Arts be established in the national gov- 
ernment and a Secretary of Fine Arts 
be a member of the cabinet. 

The idea was taken up by the press 
and soon brought together probably the 
largest number of representative musical 
people that had ever allied themselves 
for such purposes. 

Here, let me say that we have today 
over two thousand members, but as any 
club or musical organization can only 
have one membership, this represents 


between three and four hundred thou- 
sand people who are actively interested 
in music or engaged in it as a profes- 
sion, or are in the musical industries. 

It was never intended to work with a 
brass band accompaniment and tell the 
world all the time what we were doing, 
but it has had practical results. 


Practical Work Done 


In the first place, it has been definitely 
demonstrated that there is a great need 
of a central bureau of information. 

There are young people whose parents 
are anxious to know who are the best 
music teachers in New York when they 
send their children here. Then there 
are others who contemplate study in 
Europe and desire information. 

There are composers who want to 
know how they. can get a hearing. Others 
again want to know how to start a 
musical organization in their city. 
Others again want to know how they 
could secure a competent organist for 
their church, while still others were anx- 
ious to get good music teachers for 
their city, and so it goes all the time. 

One of the main results already 
achieved by this organization is that it 
has imbued the great mass of music 
lovers and musicians in this country 
with the realization that they never can 
have their own work appreciated un- 
less there is concerted action. 

This brings up one of the great curses 
of your profession, that whether you 
take it in a great city like New York 
or in any of the smaller ones, the mem- 
bers of the profession appear to be ob- 
sessed with the insane idea that they can 
advance their own interests by antagon- 
izing one another, depreciating one an- 
other’s work, whereas their great enemy 
is the indifference and lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public and prin- 
cipally on the part of our legislators 
and educators as to what music means 
in our human life. 

Till we started, it never occurred even 
to the most enthusiastic members of the 
profession what could be done by a lit- 
tle concerted action. In a series of arti- 
cles in our publication, MUSICAL AMERICA, 
we urged that it was no good getting 
at legislators and schoolboards after 
they had been elected and attempting 
with a frontal attack to knock some- 
thing like reason into their thick heads. 
The thing to do was to get at the candi- 
dates for office before election and find 
out where they stood. 

That’s why musicians and music lovers 
who vote in the Nineteenth District 
should vote for Sol Bloom next Tuesday, 


for if Sol gets into Congress, you’ll 
have one more enthusiastic friend and 
co-worker. That district runs from 


Eighty-sixth Street to 125th Street and 
Riverside Drive to Fifth Avenue. 


No Government Recognition of Mu- 
sic and the Arts 


We alone of all the great nations have 
no art standards, no recognition by the 
government of music, the drama, science 
and the arts, no support of great schools 
to develop the talent that often starves 
in our midst. 

Europe honors its great men ana 
women in music and the arts, in science, 
confers titles and decorations on them. 

We honor the exploits of statesmen, 
military and naval leaders, but we do 
not honor the great victors of peace in 
industry, invention, commerce who have 
done so much for our progress as a na- 
tion. Foreign nations have honored 
many of those Americans who won fame 
in peaceful pursuits. We have ever 
played up the destructive forces, but 
never the great constructive forces. 

Do you wonder that the politicians 
have no use for musicians, if the musi- 
cians never register and never vote? 


Helping the Cause of Music 


As regards more recent developments, 
we have aided the establishment of two 
symphony orchestras, one in New Jersey 
and one in Westchester County. 

I was enabled to have the message of 
music broadcast from the great WJZ 
Station at Newark, which, they told me, 
was heard by 50,000 people. 

As no doubt some of you know, two 
of the states that are most behind in the 
recognition of the value of music are 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Glad to 
tell you that they sent me an invitation 
signed by all the music lovers, also 
signed by the governor of New Hamp- 
shire, a thing unheard of before, to come 
there and visit them, so I went out to 
Manchester, stonping there a_ week, 
talked to several thousands of people, 
with the result that music got an impetus 
that is felt to this day. 

Among many similar instances of the 


work being done, let me mention music 


week in Harrisburg. 


Into my office one day walked the man- 


agers of the leading department store 
there. They said that as they were 
greatly interested in making music week 


in Harrisburg memorable, if I would 
write out an appeal as to the value ot 
music, they would take their usual page 
and print the address in every daily 
paper in the city. So it appeared, and 
when I arrived in Harrisburg I gave a 
number of addresses before some thou- 
sands of people, including no less than 
four factories where they had established 
choruses and bands and had the satis- 
faction of knowing that our work was 
appreciated, as it was included in the 
official report of the musical activities of 
the great State of Pennsylvania. 

We have also been largely instrumen- 
tal in establishing community choruses 
in many places where they never thought 
of such a thing. 

It should be a matter of pride to those 
who have stood by us that we have been 
able to support those who finally suc- 
ceeded in getting music into the public 
school system in many places all over 
this country and getting it in as an hon- 
ored and welcome guest instead of being 
sidetracked and only recognized when 
the pupils had to stand up and sing “Old 
Black Joe.” 

Furthermore, as I reported in my last 
address to you, we have been enabled to 
get this question into the great arena of 
practical politics. 

Before the last Presidential campaign 
we got at all the aspirants for nomina- 
tion and with scarcely an exception re- 
ceived most encouraging replies. 

Now, whatever your politics, it should 
certainly be a cause of satisfaction for 
you to know that one very distinguished 
man wrote me a long personal letter, 
expressing his full sympathy with this 
movement and stating that should he 
get the nomination and be elected, he 
would use every power that he had for 
the institution of a National Conserva- 
tory and a Ministry of Fine Arts. 

The name of that man is William G. 
McAdoo, son-in-law of former President 
Wilson. 

And today, let me say, that we have 
the good will and support of a number 
of Congressmen and Senators and of the 
President and Vice-President, for you 
know Mr. Harding was originally not 
only a printer, but tooted a horn. 

So, my friends, we are making prog- 
ress. 


The Constitution of the Alliance 


Now just a word as to the constitution 
of The Alliance. 

It is an incorporated organization, un- 
der the laws of the State of New York, 
and not for profit. Its dues are modest, 
being only one dollar a year. The origi- 
nal idea was to have an organization 
that would be run at a minimum 01 
expense. 

It has no salaried officers. Today it 
has no debts and a fair balance in the 
bank. I regret that our treasurer, Mr. 
Milton Weil, is unable to be present, for 
he could talk to you on the subject. 

At the start we had to finance the or- 
ganization, which cost several thousand 
dollars to get it on its feet, all of which 
has been paid. There are several thou- 
sand dollars coming to us in dues, as it is 
customary for many of the members to 
wait two or three years and then write a 
check for that amount, because they 
don’t like to write out a check for one 
dollar. 

As I have long passed the allotted 
three score years and ten, and am now 
nearly eighty, I shall not be much longer 
with you, but we hope to have the or- 
ganization in such shape that those who 
follow me will be able to carry on the 
work no doubt more ably and I feel sure 
more successfully. 


Music’s Great Mission 


In the course of my travels and my 
long experience, I came to the conclusion 
that we have hitherto laid perhaps too 
much stress upon music as a great art 
whose main purpose is the gratification 
of the esthetic and cultured few. There 
will always be noted men, critics, pro- 
fessionals, artists who will take care of 
that part of it. 

What we have yet to learn is what I 
might call the divine mission of music 1n 
our every-day life, that it has not only a 
message but a purpose. 

When the community chorus comes to- 
gether, old and young, rich and poor, 
some who can sing and some who can’t, 
it goes far to break down those unfor- 
tunate disagreements due to social preju- 
dices, racial prejudice, religious preju- 
dice, which did much to bring about the 


great World War with its catastrophic 


results. ; 
Do you realize what it means when a 


thousand young people march into thei 


school auditorium singing to the music | 
of their own orchestra, in which there | 


are girls, yes, Negroes as well as whites. 
testifying to the realization to that part 
of our Constitution which declares that 
there shall be no prejudice on account ot 
race, religion or previous condition of 
servitude. 


To Brighten Lot of Factory 
Employees 


Did you ever realize what music can 
do to still what is termed the unrest of 
labor, largely brought about because 
through our inventive genius we have 
taken the burden from the back and 
hands of men and put it on to the ma- 
chine and so made that labor deadly 
monotonous, taking all the intelligence 
out of it, taking the pep out of the man 
so that by the end of the day he may 
well ask himself what is he getting out 
of it, and thus is ready to listen to the 
ery of the anarchist, eager to damn that 
industrialism which has made him only 
a part of a machine and no longer con- 
siders him an intelligent human being 
eager for constructive work. 

We were among the first to advocate 
the introduction of music into factory 
life not only during the recess period or 
afterward for social purposes, but dur- 
ing the factory hours, so that the mind 
might be on the music while the monoto- 
nous work was going on. 

Do you realize that that movement Is 
spreading through the country in hun- 
dreds of the largest industrial plants? 
In many of our great stores they have 
introduced music. They have found it 
paid in cold dollars and cents. 

Did you ever realize what music might 
do in helping Americanize our alien 
population? 

In a great factory in West Virginia I 
spoke to some 2500 people. They told 
me there were over thirty nationalities 
in that crowd; many of them couldn’t 
speak English. 

There they were, young, middle-aged 
and old, grimy and dirty with toil as 
they munched their dinner, perhaps won- 
dering what they were getting out of 
this country to which they had come with 
so much hope, but they had all learned 
to sing “My country ’tis of thee, sweet 
land of liberty.” They sang well. 

The working people, mechanics are 
getting music into their homes, for they 
realize its power. The mother knows 
that with music in the home, the boy 
brings home a better type of girl anu 
the girl certainly brings home a better 
type of boy. 


Recreation Great Human Need 


Recreation as a relief from the deadly 
monotony of daily work is as great a 
human need as bread and a bed, as the 
water we drink and the air we breathe. 

In that recreation music will ever hold 
the leading place. 

All over the country there is a great 
wave of appreciation of music’s power to 
help not only civilize but humanize us, 
and that power is becoming more and 
more recognized as we realize that it is 
the cultural and, above all, the spiritual 
forces through which we may restore the 
world to something like sanity, for if 
these forces fail, materialism and mili- 
tarism will bring chaos. 

It is the higher forces, those unseen 
forces, that give us inspiration and hope 
which can alone save us. If they cannot, 
especially through the idealism of the 
women, an idealism brought out through 
the agonies of the ages, we need not wait 
for the swish of a comet’s tail, for hu- 
manity will destroy itself. The next war 
will begin where the last left off. 


When the Work of the Musician and 
Teacher Will Be Appreciated 


Can you not see as the value and 
power of music are recognized and ap- 
preciated more and more, especially by 
the business man, that the work and 
value of the musician and music teacher 
will be more and more appreciated and 
rewarded? 

In all this, my friends, there is one 
thing that we should never forget, never 
lose sight of for a moment, namely, that 
we must keep before us in our love of 
music, in our purpose to further its use- 
fulness the idealism which animated our 
great composers, still animates them and 
has always animated those noted artists 
who played and sang for something 
more than mere money. 


[Continued on next page] 
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The Danger Point 


Now there is a danger point in our 
practical but materialistic civilization o1 
today. 

There is always a likelihood that men 
who can see only the dollar and the 
power that goes with it will attempt to 
commercialize music in all its activities. 

If you say, “That’s an idle dream,” let 
me point to the drama in this country. 

With over half a century of work and 
experience, I can go back to the day 
when our theater managers were ani- 
mated with the pride of producing great 
plays, great actors, great actresses. 

What do we see today? 

Commercialism, commercialism ram- 
pant, organization after organization 
formed to coalesce into one great com- 
pany, extending its claw to squeeze out 
of the public every dollar while the pub- 
lic is treated to a few plays that have 
merit but the majority cater only to the 
lowest intelligence, with sex as the most 
successful appeal, in the leg show of 
“Stupidities.” 

With the exception of Belasco, W. A. 
Brady and‘a few, what are our theatri- 
cal managers? Just real estate specula- 
tors who build theater after theater for 
rent to any wealthy angel clothing mer- 
chant who has a pulchritudinous lady 
friend. ambitious to exploit her lack of 
ability and ignorance of the English 
grammar. 


Commercialism Scored 


The commercializing and vulgarizing 
of the theater has come to such a pass 
that the actors have organized and 
through their Equity League have risen 
in protest and in a strong effort to arouse 
public opinion against a theater trust 
which proposes to float 100 millions at 7 
per cent and thus make the people pay 
for their own degradation. 

True, we need our artistic affairs to 
be conducted with businesslike ability. 
It is no small thing that Mr. Gatti, with 
the fine productions that he has given, can 
say with truth that he can make both 
ends meet, that there has been no deficit 
at the Met for several seasons. That 
shows that it is possible to give good 
opera without a deficit. It makes for the 
permanency of opera. 

But we don’t want, art, and above all 
music, to be the prostituted slave of the 
profiteer and the financier. We do want 
business, good business management, 
back of music. 

Up till now, we have had the various 
organizations in this city and other 
cities, especially the women’s music clubs; 
we have had musical managers all laud- 
ably engaged in furthering the cause of 
music, while seeking their own reward, 
but now there is danger, grave danger 
that the commercial spirit will enter into 
the musical field, seek to dominate it in 
the interest of men who, while ad- 
vancing a program which claims to be of 
benefit to the musician, to the artist, to 
the cause of music generally, really con- 
cealing the grim, selfish, cold-blooded 
purpose to commercialize music as the 
drama has been commercialized, seeking 
not only money but power to dominate, 
able to say to the artist and to the mu- 
sician: “That is our price, and if you 
don’t like it, vou can leave it,” the power 
to say to the pretty talented woman: 
“Those are our terms, and if you don’t 
like them, starve,” the power to say to 
the conductor and to the composer: 
“Those are our terms, and if you don’t 
like them, starve, for the door of oppor- 
tunity to earn your bread is closed to 
you!” 

Do you believe for a moment that such 
men care a snap of the finger for music, 
for the composer, artist, musician, music 
teacher. 

If they ever have any difference it will 
be as to the percentage of the profits 
each is to draw. 

What they propose to do is to cash in 
on all that has been done in the past by 
devoted musicians, teachers, managers, 
by the great piano and music houses, by 
wealthy men and women who have most 
generously supported worthy musical so- 
cieties, music schools and even _indi- 
viduals. 


Music Cannot Live Without Ideals 


Just as the theater cannot live with- 
jut art and art ideals just so can music 
not live without art and art ideals, with- 
out a. profession that is free from mere 
‘ommercialism. 

Under the system in vogue in Europe, 
is well as here, ability has always been 
ible to have opportunity to progress and 
reach a higher development. Under the 
oroposed system this would be impos- 
sible and all those working in the field 


of music would be reduced to the level 
of the job lot and bargain counter. 


Why Support a Commercialized or 
Subsidized Musical Press? 


In such a situation, my friends, do you 
believe that it is the part of wisdom to 
support a subsidized or commercialized 
musical press? 

In such a situation, you have to look 
to the musical periodicals which are 
really independent, which have some 
self-respect, to which the dollar doesn’t 
mean everything, and which have a 
legitimate circulation and influence be- 
cause it has been recognized that they 
have that idealism which they urge must 
exist in the musical world if it is to live 
and prosper. 

So I say to you, take an interest in all 
those organizations, this or any others, 
which are endeavoring to further the 
great cause of musical progress, the 
great cause of the human uplift. 

Criticise, if you will and must, but at 
the same time lend a helping hand to 
those who today at grave expense of per- 
sonal effort, with much self-denial have 
raised the standard of independence, of 
honesty, of idealism in our cultural and 
above all in our musical life and who will 
never yield to that spirit of commercial- 
ism which has been the curse and is the 
curse of this country today. 


Democracy Not a Failure 


Let us show to the world that democ- 
racy is not a failure because it simply 
aims at material results but that it can 
also produce great artists, great painters, 
great writers, great thinkers, great mu- 
sicians, great sculptors, great designers, 
that it is prepared to stand by them and 
not let them starve in our midst while 
our profiteers and new rich spend mil- 
lions for old masters, for art relics of a 
dead, dusty and forgotten past and pre- 
fer to our best home talent of whatever 
nationality anything and everything re- 
gardless of merit that comes from 
abroad. 

We need only be true to ourselves and 
so we shall blaze the way to a higher, 
nobler, finer, saner life and realize that 
with music as an aid and inspiration, we 
can go far. 


Music, music which begins where 
words end, which whispers to us of im- 
mortality. 


Long continued applause followed Mr. 
Freund’s address, to acknowledge, which 
he had to rise several times. 

In introducing the first speaker of the 
evening the president said: 

“The Hon. Murray Hulbert, president 
of the Board of Aldermen and former 
Congressman, has for years been the 
welcome associate of musicians, artists 
and professional men. 

It was: largely through him that the 
present municipal administration has 
taken so great an interest in music, 
especially free music for the people, and 
in that respect has distinguished itself 
from all its predecessors. Mr. Hurlbert 
has been in warm sympathy with this 
movement ever since it started. He has 
given us many proofs of his friendship 
and goodwill.” 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT’S 
ADDRESS 


Mr. Hurlbut said: 

“T cannot help but feel how feeble 
would be any effort of mine to interest 
such an audience as this following so 
complete, so lucid, and so magnificent an 
address as has just been delivered by 
that pioneer in the development of the 
cause of musical education in our day, 
your honored president, Mr. Freund. 

“Of course, I took a great interest in 
the fact because of my own political 
affiliations and particularly because of 
his opposing political affiliation that he 
commended to your consideration a 
nominee of my party for office in Con- 
gress up in the Nineteenth Congressional 
District on next Tuesday. And I, too, 
took a great deal of pride in mention 
of the fact that the one member of the 
House of Representatives who had 
evinced an intelligent appreciation of the 
cause and the development of music by 
the Federal Government was likewise 
of my own party. 

But the greatest elation that I felt 
was the fact that after the challenge 
that Mr. Freund had delivered that he 
would never venture into the State of 
New Hampshire at the invitation of the 
musical interests in that State until it 
was indorsed by the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, that it had been neces- 
sary for the people of that great State 
to elect the first Democratic Governor 
they had had in thirty years in order 
to make that invitation possible for Mr. 
Freund. 


{ want to eradicate what might be 
considered a misapprehension of the 
former Congress, one in which I had a 
greater interest then as a member than 
in the one that is in session at the pres- 
ent time. I happened to have repre- 
sented a district in which more than one- 
third of the piano manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States are concen- 
trated. At the time of my election in 
1914 it was a privilege as well as a duty, 
during the consideration of the Revenue 
Law in 1915 and its amendment in 1916, 
for me to stand on the floor of the House 
of Representatives and advocate the 
elimination of the tax upon musical in- 
struments not only because of the value 
which I felt that the manufacture and 
the use of the musical instrument was in 
preserving the spirit of the people dur- 
ing the war but a far greater purpose 
in maintaining the spirit of the people 
at home during that trying period. 

I am sorry sometimes that I was un- 
able to remain in Congress to have en- 
gaged in the great work of securing 
Federal assistance toward the establish- 
ment and the maintenance of a Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music and Fine 
Arts. 

But I do feel a sense of appreciation 
and gratitude for the fact that the pres- 
ent field of my political endeavors en- 
ables me to be of some considerable ser- 
vice to the development of music which 
I realize has become and is becoming 
more and more a necessary part in the 
development of the welfare of the people 
through its assimilation with athletics 
and the playground. 


Music in the Schools 


To my mind it is fundamental that 
the place to begin to sow the seed from 
which you would reap that rich harvest 
you deserve is in the public schools, and 
to the schools I have been giving as much 
time as it has been possible to devote as 
a member of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of the city, which Board 
is called upon to appropriate the means 
necessary for the maintenance of our 
common school activities. 

And incidentally, let me mention the 
fact that in this year 1923, we are to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the wedding of the five boroughs into 
the greater city of New York, and that 
while twenty-five years ago the total 
amount of money appropriated for the 
city for its entire expense was a few 
hundred thousand dollars less than 100 
million, the budget of the city for the 
present year carries an appropriation of 
over 100 millions of dollars for the pub- 
lic schools alone, and that is exclusive of 
the fact that the present administration 
has appropriated seventy-seven millions 
for the construction of new school build- 
ings. 

These buildings are being equipped, 
not alone with facilities for athletics, 
such as swimming pools, gymnasiums 
and handball courts and other facilities 
of that character. but with suitable 
auditoriums into which it is the inten- 
tion of the city to install organs and 
to provide in every proper and appro- 
priate manner in order that a musical 
education of the highest character and 
type can be afforded to the children who 
will attend these schools. 


Need of Moral Support of the 
People 


I sometimes wonder why it is that it 
is so easy to arouse the interest of the 
people in support of appropriations of 
large sums of money for purposes of 
destruction and so difficult to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the people to support a 
program of construction. The announce- 
ment in the press of the invention of 
poison gases and super-submarines and 
aeroplanes with the deadly power they 
possess, encourages their announcements 
in glaring headlines which the people 
devour ravenously, and yet when you 
talk about the need of the appropriation 
of a comparatively small amount of 
money for the acquisition of a comparat- 
ively small amount of property in one 
of the congested sections in the city in 
order that that piece of property may 
be developed for use as a playground 
for the smaller children whose tender 
years make it impossible for them to 
enjoy the benefits of the larger parks 
at a greater distance, and which play- 
ground might be utilized not alone for 
the ordinary method of play in which 
the children of tender years engage but 
used also for the purpose of giving 
pageants and chorals and many other 
activities of that character that would 
develop the mind and the body as well 
as the soul and the spirit of the children 
and make of them better citizens, I say 
I wonder why it is that the enthusiasm 
of the people cannot be aroused, their 


interest awakened, their presence se- 
cured upon the occasions when these mat- 
ters are considered in order that those 
who are working for the appropriation 
of the money for that purpose might 
give some evidence of the fact that they 
have the moral support of the people 
of the community. 


The Power of Organization 


I am glad, indeed, to find that, de- 
voted as you are to the cause of music 
and its development, you have at last 
realized the need and the power of or- 
ganization. I am reminded of the story 
of the man who was driving across the 
continent on one of the old-fashioned 
stage coaches, and in order to pass away 
the time, he got up a conversation with 
the driver. He remarked upon the 
driver’s skill with the whip. He said: 
“IT suppose without any difficulty you 
could touch the off horse in the fifth 
tandem on the right ear with your 
whip,” and the driver did. 

Then he said: “I suppose you could 
pick off yonder leaf that is just turning 
crimson with the frost,” and the driver 
did. 

And then the attention of the traveler 
was awakened to something on the side 
of a tree and he challenged the driver 
to take that off with the whip, but the 
driver said: “‘“My friend, a horse’s ear 
is a horse’s ear, and a leaf is a leaf, but 
a hornet’s nest is an organization.” 

Now not only do you need an organ- 
ization, but you need leadership, and 
you are fortunate that in the personality 
of Mr. Freund you have one so capable 
and so qualified for leadership, a man 
who has the vision to see, the faith to 
believe, the courage to undertake and 
the ability to perform. With the nucleus 
of your organization and with a leader- 
ship such as his, I am sure you must 
realize the power that lies dormant 
within you now but which may and will 
become a force if you will but exercise it. 


Musicians Should Register and Vote 


Mr. Freund says that one of your diffi- 
culties is that you don’t register and 
you don’t vote and that I presume is too 
often due to the fact that when the time 
for voting comes around you find your- 
selves absent from your home, but let 
me remind you that under the law of 
the State of New York, you don’t have 
to be home to vote. We have absentee 
votes in this State by mail, so when the 
next election comes around, exercise that 
fundamental duty of citizenship, register 
and vote. 

As Mr. Freund said, find out whether 
the candidates for office who solicit your 
vote favor the particular ideals that you 
have in mind, who evince interest in the 
matters nearest and dearest to your 
heart, write those men and acquaint 
every candidate for public office with the 
fact that the consideration of the prin- 
ciples in the interest, welfare and the 
development of the cause of music is 
just as important as any other element 
in public or private education and you 
will be surprised to find with what 
unanimity the men who are candidates 
for public office will rush to your banner 
and beg your support. 

I am satisfied that in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of this organiza- 
tion Mr. Freund has shown he stood for 
a most important development of citi- 
zenship among many of you who have 
perhaps not heretofore realized either 
your duty or your power and I hope 
that when you gather for your next 
annual dinner and election, you will 
have given a profitable and justified ac- 
count of your activities. 

As Mr. Hulbert resumed his seat he 
was greeted with applause that lasted 
until the President rose to introduce the 
next speaker. 


JOSEPH N. WEBER’S EARNEST 


ADDRESS 

“For many, many years, indeed for a 
quarter of a century,” said Mr. Freund, 
“T have watched the career of the reso- 
lute but kindly man who heads that great 
and powerful organization known as The 
American Federation of Musicians— 
with its hundreds of locals and a mem- 
bership of 150,000. Do you realize the 
ability, the devotion, the tact, and above 
all the self-denial and self-control which 
such a man must possess to hold such 
a vast body of men—especially musi- 
cians—together? 

“T can go back to the time when the 
men who played in orchestras and bands 
were little better than slaves. Their pay 
was poor and they had no social stand- 
ing. 

“If today that has all been changed, 
if today the working musician can have 
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a decent living, maintain a decent home 
and own his own soul, he owes it largely 
to Joseph N. Weber, the next speaker.” 

Mr. Weber said: 

If Mr. Freund, who introduced me 
with such glowing terms had thereby 
intended to embarrass me, he has hugely 
succeeded. 

I do represent the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians—that is, the organ- 
ized musicians of the United States and 
Canada, and which is composed of 830 
local unions, the largest of which we 
have in the City of New York with 
14,000 members. Our organization repre- 
sents everybody that plays a musical in- 
strument, and I say it without any fear 
of contradiction as to the wisdom of our 
organization, that we do not accept any- 
one into our organization who does not 
take pay when he plays. We do it for 
self-preservation. 

Some twenty-five years ago, when the 
musicians were exploited by the sharks, 
no musician had the respect of anybody. 
He was exploited by the commercial 
sharks in the musical field, and so it was 
brought to our minds that it was neces- 
sary to organize. We had to struggie 
bitterly at first, but we have succeeded, 
and today we have reached the point 
where we can say with pride that we 
have raised the economic standard of 
the musician, and we have made the 
profession of music a_ respected pro- 
fession in our country. And we have 
not lowered the art of music—we have 
raised it, because a musician who can 
go to work and play knowing that he is 
well paid for it can render better ser- 
vice than if he goes to play fearing at 
the same time that when the next rent 
becomes due he won’t have any money 
to pay it. 

Twenty-five years ago I made an in- 
vestigation of the economic standard of 
the musicians and found that most of 
them were playing for ten, twelve and 
fourteen dollars a week and that they 
were living in misery that could not be 
described. 


How Organization Has Helped 


We, the organized musicians, have 
ended all that. We do not permit the 
commercial interests to exploit us and 
we have done something else besides that 
—we have not lost sight of the fact that 
the mission of the American Federation 
of Musicians was twofold: First, to 
raise the economic standard of the musi- 
cian, and look after his welfare, and 
then always to work for any interests 
which looked to the elevation of the art 
of music; so, therefore, I have accepted 
the position of First Vice-President of 
your organization and have been a co- 
worker with Mr. Freund in his mission 
to give the talented American musician 
a chance. 

There is not an orchestra in this coun- 
try whose members are not affiliated 
with the American Federation of Musi- 
cians. We have to go to the managers 
of the symphony orchestras and say to 
them: “Why is it that your orchestra is 
composed of all foreigners, and you don’t 
give an American the opportunity to de- 
velop his talent?” 


Then and Now 


Fifteen years ago, when we had or- 
chestras in Cincinnati, in Chicago, in 
Philadelphia, in New York, but two per 
cent of the membership of those orches- 
tras were American musicians and those 
had to have their education in Europe 
before they were qualified to join. 

Now, today, if the promoters of an 
orchestra were going to import foreign- 
ers, we would say to the promoters: “If 
you bring these foreign musicians here 
without the consent of the organization, 
after you bring them over from Europe, 
they can play by themselves. We will 
not play with them.” 

But this does not mean that we close 
the door to foreign musicians. If a poor 
musician comes from Europe today, and 
tomorrow he takes out his first citizen- 
ship papers, the next day he can join 
our organization, but we want him to 
live up to the American standards. We 
don’t want him to come here and cut 
down the wages of the American musi- 
cians. 


The Musician Must Deliver the Goods 


We stand by every member of our 
organization. Your quality as a musi- 
cian is what you have for sale. If you 
sell it, be sure you can deliver the goods. 
If not, you can’t have the protection of 
the organization. If, for instance, the 
Philharmonic today would want a 
bassoonist or a violinist and the position 
was filled by a member of the American 


Federation of Musicians, if he cannot 
fill the bill, he can be discharged. We 
protect the employer—our members must 
deliver the goods. 

As to Mr. Freund’s organization, I 
can say this: What you have labored 
under, we have labored under, and the 
reason lies in the fact that today music 
is not universally recognized as a 
language of culture. You have to begin 
with the public schools and teach the 
young people to love music. 

As to the exploiting of the musician, 
in which Mr. Freund foresees there is 
grave danger, under his able leadership 
that can be overcome. 


The Federation Backs National 


Conservatory 


As for a National Conservatory of 
Music, I can say this, that it is the 
American Federation of Musicians 
which has instigated the introduction of 
a measure in Congress, but in order that 
this work should not have the appear- 
ance of a labor organization, we stay in 
the background; but at the same time 
we are working incessantly for the erec- 
tion of a National Conservatory of 
Music. 

I trust that we shall do everything 
that we can to raise the standard of 
music in our country, and help Mr. 
Freund in what he is trying to do. He 
alluded to himself, that he had already 
passed the allotted three score years and 
ten, but I may say that in his energy 
and his enthusiasm he is a young old 
man and I am sure for many, many 
years he will remain your leader and 
be one of the few who can say: “This 
is my work and I have lived long enough 
to see that the organization has in a 
measure achieved what it set out to do.” 

Hearty applause greeted Mr. Weber’s 
indorsement of the Alliance and its aims. 

“We will now call upon a lady, a dear, 
sweet lady, a fine musician, beloved by 
us all,” said Mr. Freund. “I remember 
her as a beautiful young gir] in a classic 
Greek costume making her appearance 
at old Chickering Hall, then on Fifth 
Avenue. I recall the delight and charm 
of her performance on the harp; I recall 
seeing the tears in the eyes of her ven- 
erable father, the late George W. Mor- 
gan, one of the finest musicians and or- 
ganists we ever had, as he heard the 
shouts of the enthusiastic audience. 
Permit me to present Miss Maud Mor- 
gan, whose services to the cause of music 
in this country can never be overvalued.” 

On rising, Miss Morgan was welcomed 
with applause that lasted several min- 
utes. 


WHAT MAUD MORGAN SAID 


Mr. Freund has taken me so unawares 
that I can hardly find my voice. I think 
I am one of the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the Musicial Alliance. I think 
Musical Alliance means harmony, and so 
I am heartily desirous to see the success 
of Mr. Freund’s aims, said Miss Morgan. 

When I was traveling South this 
year, playing in Atlanta, Georgia, I had 
occasion to address an audience there, 
and when I mentioned Mr. Freund’s 
name the whole house came down with 
tremendous applause. When I was in 
Ohio, I found the same thing, and every 
place I go I find the Musical Alliance 
has many enthusiastic friends. 

I am the vice-president of two societies, 
one, the National Association of Harp- 
ists. I am most desirous of making that 
National Association of Harpists a truly 
national affair, not, as it has been termed 
wherever I go, a New York City affair, 
or a one-man affair. I want it to be a 
big society that will join the Musical 
Alliance. I believe in all the musical 
societies joining the Musical Alliance. I 
have been desirous to have in every State 
a president and a vice-president and all 
their officers and co-workers to promote 
the work of this society. 

It seems to me that the world is so big 
and there are so many places where art 
can succeed that there is no need of the 
smallness that now unfortunately pre- 
vails in professional life. There is room 
for everybody. 

I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of making my opinion known to so 
many that are here. I want you to 
understand how greatly I am interested 
in the Alliance and how sincerely and 
earnestly I hope for and desire its suc- 
cess. 


MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MAKES DEBUT AS SPEAKER 


“We have with us,” said Mr. Freund, 
“a very great artist, one of the leading 
members of the noted Metropolitan 
Opera Company. She has graced us by 
her presence. Years ago I rememberea 
her in a great Western city, walking 


majestically to her automobile to go to 
an auditorium where she won one of the 
greatest triumphs of her successful 
career. I thought then where does a 
poor speaker come in, what chance has 
he to arouse the enthusiasm of an audi- 


ence besides such a woman, such a 
singer, such an artist as Margaret 
Matzenauer?” 


Amid laughter and applause the great 
comers of the Metropolitan rose. Said 
she: 

Mr. Freund puts me in a very embar- 
rassing situation because I have never 
made a speech before in my life, and I 
am not going to spoil my reputation as 
an artist by attempting to make a speech 
now. I am very happy to be here with 
you and very much honored by your kind 
invitation. 

I have listened to the aims of your 
Alliance and heartily approve of them. 

What all musicians need is to get to- 
gether to have an organization for self- 
protection. 

We have the appreciation of the public 
for our work. 

We need something more—a society— 
an alliance that will add dignity to our 
profession and help the young and the 
talented to a career. 

Mme. Matzenauer sat down amid cries 
of “Fine! Good work! Well done!” 


ADDRESS BY BARONESS VON 
KLENNER 


“Our next* speaker will be a lady of 
great eminence in the social as well as 
musical world,” said Mr. Freund. “As 
the founder and president of the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America, the Baron- 
ess Catherine von Klenner has _ for 
years aided not only the cause of musical 
progress and education but more particu- 
larly the cause of an intelligent under- 
standing of opera. Her work has always 
been disinterested and as noble as her 
name.” 

The Baroness von Klenner said: 

It is a big order to fill to make people 
think that they understand opera—and 
especially opera at the Metropolitan, that 
would be much more difficult. But that 
is not really our whole purpose. Ours 
is not a women’s club. It is an organi- 
zation of men and women. You know 
the perfect union is a man and a woman; 
women alone, that is one-sided monotony, 
and you know the times have changed, 
for now the woman can vote and have a 
little something to say. 

Mrs. Sol Bloom has long belonged to 
the National Opera Club and we are now 
working for her husband’s election to 
Congress. 

Our club is for the purpose of bringing 
opera into all the States of the country, 
so that the people who really love opera 
can go and hear it. You know the people 
who love the opera don’t have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing it as often as they 
would like to do. 

The Musical Alliance and our organi- 
zation, I think, must be twins, because 
they are devoted to the education of audi- 
ences and we are educating audiences not 
only to want opera and demand it, but to 
have it, and we are beginning with the 
public schools, so that the next genera- 
tion will take opera as a matter of 
course. 

I am going to tell a little story of that 
time when suffrage was being agitated 
in the West. I think it was out in Okla- 
homa. . They had in the courthouse a 
meeting of the people that were going to 
vote and the men were to decide whether 
or not the women would be allowed to 
vote. A very large man stood up and 
said: “I don’t believe in it nohow. I am 
the head of my family, of my wife and 
my nine children and we don’t want any 
women voting. I don’t believe in it—I’m 
the head.” 

A little woman stood up in the corner 
of the room and said: “Yes, John is my 
husband and father of my nine children. 
He is the head of the family, but I am 
the neck, and the head always turns 
where the neck says it’s going.” 

So the Musical Alliance and the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America will make 
very good necks, turning the head in the 
way it should be turned, and if we wish 
to have a greater supply of good music 
and a national opera, we will have it. 

In introducing the next speaker, Mr. 
Freund said: “The claim has been made 
that it is no longer necessary for Ameri- 
cans to go to Europe for a musical edu- 
cation for the simple reason that we 
have teachers of such ability, of such 
ripe experience that they can more than 
hold their own with the best that Europe 
has to offer. Of such teachers a most 
distinguished example is Herbert Wither- 
spoon, for years a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company—a man of cul- 
ture, of gracious personality, who is re- 
sponsible for the success of many of our 


most noted artists. I shall ask him to 
make particular reference to the crying 
need there is of giving the American 
teacher the credit due. Only too often 
such credit for an artist’s success goes 
to some foreigner, who perhaps has done 
nothing more than make a few sugges- 
tions in a lesson or two.” 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON’S 
MASTERLY ADDRESS 


Mr. Witherspoon said: When I am 
ealled on suddenly in this way without 
any preparation at all, I feel a little bit 
like one of my ancestors, Noah Webster, 
must have felt when he was in a certain 
predicament. Mrs. Webster came into 
the drawing room one day and she found 
Noah affectionately embracing a very 
pretty parlor maid, and she said: “Mr. 
Webster, I am surprised!” 

On this, he turned to her with his 
usual kindly family smile and said: 
“Mrs. Webster, as the wife of the great- 
est lexicographer that has ever lived, I 
am surprised at your use of the English 
language. It is I who am surprised, 
and you who are astounded.” 

We have heard touched upon tonight 
something about pioneer days, some- 
thing about prejudices, American or 
otherwise, the prejudice against the 
seeking of the musical life as a pro- 
fession and means of livelihood by the 
young American, especially the boy. 

It is brought home to me very clearly 
because I remember in the case of my 
uncle that that prejudice was shown. 
My grandfather was a_ Scotchman. 
When my uncle told him that he wanted 
to be a musician, the old man flew into 
a real Scotch temper. If any of you 
have seen a Scotchman really mad, you 
know how mad a Scotchman can be. My 


uncle said, “Now, grandfather, what do 


you think a musician is?” 

And the old man said: “Well, sonny, 
as near as I can make it oot, a musician 
is a body that makes a lot of queer 
noises and is very badly paid for do- 
ing it.” 

That has been until very recently the 
way. It involves a good deal of discus- 
sion of what the real business value of a 
musical career is. 

We have had as a nation in music an 
extraordinary history. I don’t know how 
many really give it very much thought. 
We have had a history of absorption of 
everybody’s ideas except our own. We 
have accepted and welcomed and in 
many cases invited and brought to our 
shores foreigners from every land, many 
of whom have become part and parcel 
of our own life for the rest of their 
lives. That has led to a rather extraordi- 
nary situation. It has made one wonder 
just who is a foreigner and who is an 
American, or what is a foreigner and 
what is an American. 


What Is An American? 


I remember an alderman in Boise, 
Idaho, years ago who, when the ques- 
tion came up as to what is an American, 
replied: “Well, an American is a per- 
son with the blood of at least four 
nationalities in his veins, who has lived 
in America at least six weeks and who 
can sing the national anthem.” 

I believe that the history that we have 
been through, the experience that we 
have been through, has made us the 
broadest-minded musicial nation in the 
world. We have heard everything of all 
kinds and at all times. 

America is called the land of the melt- 
ing pot and we hear often that the melt- 
ing pot doesn’t work. I don’t believe 
that. I believe that the melting pot does 
work but, like every melting pot, it de- 
velops a vicious, miserable scum on the 
top of it and it would do us no harm if 
we scraped that off and dropped it over- 
board. 

Instead of a feeling toward the for- 
eigner that is calculated to develop 
hostility, we have developed a_ very 
strong feeling of welcome and friend- 
ship which I hope will never cease. 

We hear so much agitation about the 
furtherance of American music and 
American musicians. It is good that we 
do. That doesn’t mean that we should 
go to the extreme, as I see it, and give, 
or at least demand, for the American 
composer, or the American singer or the 
American instrumentalist a prejudiced 
favoritism, but it does mean that we de- 
mand and the time has come to demand 
fairness in the acceptance of what we 
ourselves as a nation create. 

It is a curious thing that it is harder, 
more difficult to make a real success in 
America. In my opinion, after living 
many years in Europe, I believe it takes 
more to make a great success in America 
than in any country in the world, but it 
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is a strange thing that the American 
people are still filled with the prejudice 
that without a European success, the 
American artist is unworthy. 


A Danger to Overcome 


That is the danger that we must over- 
come and it will take an organization 
like this and a man like Mr. Freund 
with his frank bravery, and courage, 
force and conviction and real intelligent 
exposition why these things are vital 
in our life today and having the nerve 
and courage to get up and speak his 
mind, to overcome it. 

Mr. Freund and I have met many 
times and I have always found one thing 
about him, and that is that we can go 
to him and have a quarrel if necessary 
and he will always do the fair thing. 

Mr. Freund has asked me to speak for 
a moment about the question of credit 
where credit is due. In my early days, 
it was the custom to have a few desultory 
lessons in America and then immediately 
seek to finish an education and complete 
the education on the other side of the 
ocean. We went to France, Germany, 
England, Italy, or wherever the spirit 
moved us, and we thought we could get 
the best education. 

Ladies and _ gentlemen, that has 
changed. It has changed to a degree 
within the past thirty years so that as 
I look back now it seems almost in- 
credible. I don’t think we realize how 
Europe has come to us instead of our 
having to go to Europe. We have many 
of the most eminent teachers. that 
Europe had here in our midst. We 
bring all of the greatest performers 
there are in the world here to New York, 
perhaps because we can pay them well, 
but I don’t believe that the artist comes 
here just because of that. 

I think the trend has been westward 
and is going more westward. It is de- 
veloping here in our land. Many of you 
who are born on the other side are go- 
ing to live with us, and work with us and 
become Americans in your spirit through 
and through not because you make more 
money in America, but because you are 
attracted by the American spirit of fair 
play, honesty of purpose, high ideals 
that no other country has in the world 
today. 

If we look back not so long ago, we 
find great prosperity, that there was 
even considerable organization along 
musical lines, although nothing at all 
as there should have been. The war 
came and we had disorganization in 
everything that makes life worth while. 
This is the period of organization, when 
we must all get together and stand to- 
gether, and give credit where credit is 
due. 

I don’t hold a brief for a hysterical 
nationalism. If we look back at history, 
we find that after any great war, there 
is always this spirit of exaggeration, of 
selfishness in ultra-nationalism. We 
don’t believe we want it. but it is a 
great danger and I think that we should 
strive with might and main in every 
way to keep an open mind and have a 
welcome for those who come to our 
shores, but a welcome which is hinged 
upon an all important factor—if they 
come, they have got to play fair. 


The Teacher’s Reward 


The question has come up about the 
reward that a teacher is entitled to 
after his work is done. No teacher will 
disagree, I believe, in the statement that 
teaching is not paid for by money. It 
is recompensed to a degree with money, 
but can anybody assume that a price 
per lesson, no matter how high, is going 
to really pay for the heartfelt endeavor, 
the earnest purpose, the almost slavery 
that the teacher puts in in extra hours, 
extra time, extra energy and extra in- 
terest upon those talented pupils who he 
thinks are going to make a career worth 
while? He is doing this not with the 
idea that he is going to attain notoriety 
and notices in the press and all kinds 
of praise. That is not what the teacher 
is after, but we must demand a recog- 
nition of what we do because of the 
ultimate result that it is going to have 
upon the development in the realm of 
music. 

We must demand recognition of what 
we accomplish from punil and from the 
public because only in that way will we 
convince our people that the American 
teacher and those foreign born teachers 
who have become one of us, can deliver 
the goods as well as those on the other 
side of the ocean. 

Those of us who are having a success 
can always make a living, but we will 
not be able to get fair play for the rank 
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and file of the American teachers unless 
we demand what is ours. The people 
that should be helped are the teachers 
round about the country who are doing 
good work and are still unrecognized. 
There are eminent teachers who are fol- 
lowing high ideals, in many cases giv- 
ing their money for the advancement of 
music, who have obtained but very little 
recognition. 

And so when these two or three cases 
came up that were personal to me, I 
took it up. It doesn’t mean much to the 
individual cause, but it means a lot to 
the cause of music. 


A Plea for Cooperation 


Let me add one word—we must organ- 
ize in such a way, not only in societies 
but by, personal contact with each other, 
so that we will develop in this great 
and wonderful country that stands for 
so much in the world today a spirit of 
ethics, which will do away with jealousy 
and backbiting, which are the worst sins 
in mankind. 

At the risk of being misunderstood 
from the standpoint of preaching, I 
would say that after all common sense 
is at the basis of ethics. Ethics are not 
a peculiarly difficult mountain that we 
must all climb so as to reach some 
marvelous ideal summer house on the 
top, where you can be happy ever after- 
wards. The thing we find in common 
sense is that it is like honesty— it is not 
merely the best policy but it is the only 
policy to follow. 

If we will only realize that there are 
voice teachers, violin teachers, piano 
teachers, who know just as much as we 
know, and perhaps—only it is very hard 
to acknowledge it—a little bit more, if 
we will do that, as a few of us have 
tried to do, we will all be very much 
surprised and I think gratified to find 


out that instead of abusing and slapping 
a certain person, that certain person 
has a most charming personality, from 
whom we may obtain knowledge, good 
culture and good fellowship. 

If we can do that in the profession, 
we are going to give a little brotherly 
and sisterly love to those of us who are 
born Americans and are real Americans 
and we are going to take the foreign 
born ones and say to them: “If you be- 
have yourself, we will be tickled to death 
to have you, and if you do not, we are 
going to skim you off the top of the pot 
and drop you into the Atlantic Ocean 
to swim home.” 

The things that we have heard to- 
night are constructive as well as the 
verv things that we have at heart. We 
must work for a nation which will have 
ideals in its business, that will be edu- 
cated on a highly intellectual plane. 

As Walter Page, our ambassador to 
England, said before he died, this coun- 
try should be ashamed of itself if it 
does not become the leading nation in 
all lines of industry because it has the 
greatest opportunity that has ever been 
given to any country in the world to 
do so. 


OSCAR G. SONNECK AND THE 
AMERICAN COMPOSER 


After the generous applause that fol- 
lowed the close of Mr. Witherspoon’s 
address had subsided Mr. Freund rose 
and said: 

You may recall -that considerable 
controversy arose from a speech made 
by Oscar G. Sonneck, the eminent editor 
of the Musical Quarterly, at the recent 
convention of the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation here in New York when he was 
reported to have reflected somewhat 
acrimoniously upon the pretensions of 
the American composer. Mr. Sonneck 


. M. 
Fleck of Hunter College; 10, W. L. 


had accepted an invitation to be present 
and address you, but he is ill, and so he 
has sent a brief statement as to his 
position. Here it is: 

Dear Mr. Freund: Under the weather; 
mishap at home; out of commission; 
have to cancel my engagements for to- 
morrow evening. 

I regret this exceedingly, since it 
would have given me pleasure to say a 
few words to the members about the 
American composer and his problems. 

My creed is very simple: I believe in 
a wholesome but not in a _ wholesale 
propaganda for the American composer. 
Its basic consideration should be merit 
not birth. Ever since the days of 
Edward MacDowell, who, in my opinion, 
possessed some of the stuff of which 
geniuses are made, American composers 
of talent and skill for the major forms 
have produced more good music than 
has been properly taken care of by 
either performers or the public. Eco- 
nomic conditions of our musical life are 
at the bottom of this situation more than 
a negative state of mind. With all the 
tremendous expansion of intelligent musi- 
cal interest in our country, the oppor- 
tunities of the worth-while American 
composers for hearing their works are 
far from normal or adequate. Much has 
been done, but much more remains to be 
done until smaller communities every- 
where may boast of a real “musical life” 
instead of “musical events.” Then, and 
not until then, will the American com- 
posers have unlimited instead of limited 
opportunities for hearing their works 
and profiting from the lessons of fre- 
quent performance. 

It is precisely in that respect that 
European composers, many of them of 
not more talent than American com- 
posers, have such an advantage over 
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them. Put European composers into a 
similar position as American composers 
still are and they would feel atrophied, 
too. 

Pride in what we have accomplished 
must not blind us to the actual defects 
in the organization of our musical life. 
It must be our aim, our persistent aim, 
to improve matters until they reach the 
stage of reasonable perfection. That 
time is bound to come if our musical 
educators persevere, and they certainly 
will, in their systematic efforts to make 
our nation thoroughly musical, prin- 
cipally through the public schools. 

As for good American music in the 
minor forms, the American composer has 
no grievance. As for poor music of any 
kind, I am not interested in it as a musi- 
cian, whether it be made in Germany, 
France or America. 

In my opinion, it is not a question of 
discovering geniuses, but of standing by 
our good stuff that already exists plenti- 
fully. The probabilities are that if we 
already have a real genius in our midst, 
we shall not know it, until he is almost 
dead. Such is the discomforting lesson 
of musical history, which Hans Pfitzner 
recently summed up in this deliciously 
sarcastic fashion: to be a genius one 
must be dead, secondly very dead, thirdly 
absolutely dead. 

To sum up, in my humble opinion in 
every democracy the salvation lies in 
the adoption of the aristocratic principle 
of “Excelsior.” 

Sincerely yours, O. G. SONNECK. 

There is another teacher and opera 
coach of the highest distinction here to- 
night. He has a long record of success, 
of good, hard, honest work done. He 
also is responsible for the success of 
many of our leading operatic and con- 
cert artists. I refer to Oscar Saenger. 
In his work he has been aided by his 
most accomplished wife who, I am glad 
to say, is with us tonight. 


OSCAR SAENGER’S WITTY 
SPEECH 


This is really a surprise to me, and I 
do not intend to say very much, said Mr. 
Saenger. 

My good colleague, Mr. Witherspoon, 
has talked to you about ethics. When I 
came up on the ’bus this evening to at- 
tend this dinner, I met my colleague 
Dudley Buck, who told me the following 
story: 

A teacher said to the boys at school: 
“Boys, I am going to give a dollar to 
the one who can tell me who was the 
greatest man that ever lived. Charlie, 
what do you say?” 

“George Washington.” 

“George Washington was a very good 
man. And who do you say, Eddie?” 

“Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Also a very good man.” 

And then there was Ikey Rosenberg, 
who said: “Jesus Christ.” 

“Tkey, you get the dollar,” said the 
teacher. “Boys you are all dismissed.” 

As the boys filed out, the teacher said 
to little Ikey: “Ikey, come over here. 
Ikey, tell me, you, a Hebrew, why didn’t 
you say Moses? Why did you say Jesus 
Christ?” 

And little Ikey replied: “Business is 
business.” 

While I believe in ethics in the pro- 
fession, I am strong for the American 
artist and I am strong for the singer 
who will sing in English, and I am 
equally strong for opera in English. 

We have heard this evening that all 
this propaganda that we want for the 
development of music should begin in 
the schools. I say the beginning should 
not be with music, but it should be for 
a better speech. 

If we would have better speech, then 
we should prepare the public to accept 
reed singer who will sing to you in Eng- 
ish. 

Recently I had the opportunity to ad- 
dress an audience of over 5000 men and 
they asked me to speak to them on the 
subject of the American opera singer 
and the national opera. 

I made use of the documents of Mr. 
Freund’s in which he told us that this 
year over 700 million dollars were be- 
ing spent on music for musical educa- 
tion and musical instruments in this 
country. He said that five-sevenths of 
that went to the industries and the rest 
of it for musical performances and edu- 
cation. 

He also said that we make the finest 
pianos in this country, the finest reed 
organs and we had the finest symphony 
orchestras, and that we gave the hest 
opera. 

The merchant wants protection for his 
furs, jewels, for everything, but there 


is one being in this country who does 
not get any protection and that is the 
American singer. Why when they want 
a singer at the opera house, it must be 
a foreigner. Very few Americans have 
a chance to sing there. It is simply be- 
cause the public will not accept singing 
in English. 


Why Not Opera in English? 


Recently I met a friend of mine who 
said that he had heard “Oberon” the 
night before and he hadn’t liked it. “In 
what language did they give ‘Oberon’?” 
I asked him. 

“Why, in English,” he replied, “and I 
didn’t like it.” 

“Do you know any Italian, any French 
or any German?” 

He didn’t know any of these languages 
and yet he could not tell me why he 
didn’t like opera in English. 

When I made an address recently I 
told the audience why Americans didn’t 
like opera in English, and I said that 
the American public are _ hypocrites. 
You call yourselves idealists and you 
are materialists. You don’t accept opera 
in English simply because you think that 
it is an exotic thing, something that can- 
not develop in th:s country. It must 
come from Italy, from France or Ger- 


many. It is because you do not want 
to accept the commonplaces in_ the 
language. 


You know, for instance, when Traviata 
says to the servant, “Go, open the win- 
dow,” you have opened the window so 
often that you don’t want to think that 
that thing could be sung. 

When the father says to the mother 
in “Louise,” “La Soupe est pret,’ why 
you imagine all the little birds are talk- 
ing. And yet you know that that means, 
“Mother, the soup is ready,” isn’t it? 
And you won’t accept that in English, 
but the Krenchman will accept it, the 
Italian will accept it. If, tor instance, 
when Pinkerton says to Sharpless: 
“Milk punecn and whisky!” you always 
hear a titter in the house, but tne Italian 
accepts that, in fact, he believes that 
that is the tning for the average Ameri- 
can to have—milk punch and whisky— 
when he can get it. 

ror that reason you must not only 
want opera in English, and understanu 
it, but you must listen to it. 

During the war the slogan was: 
“Good or bad, our country first,’ and I 
say, “Good Knglish songs or bad kng- 
lisn songs, give them, until they will 
accept tnem and, believe me, there are 
some very good English songs.” 

After 1 had spoken, the toastmaster 
said: “Mr. Saenger made a very lovely 
speech and now we will have the honor 
ot hearing something sung’ from 
‘poheme’.” A little tenor came up and 
said: “I am almost afraid to sing. | 
don’t know the English words because I 
have studied them in Italian, so I will 
have to sing them in Italian.” 

And so he sang in Italian and I looked 
at these men as they sat there stupidly 
listening, and as the chairman later said, 
they looked and they wondered, til! they 
came to tne realization what a stupid 
thing it is to s:t through and hear this 
beauvitul mus:c, of which they did not 
understand a singie word. 

‘he littie tenor sang really very ac- 
ceptably and when he tunished there was 
just a little bit of applause. Many of 
these men came to me and said: “Mr. 
Saenger, | never understood why I didn’t 
like opera in English. I want opera in 
English now because I see the stupidity 
of it all to listen to something you dont 
understand.” 

And then we have our singers, many 
of tnem give recitals in Aeolian Hall, 
and who are not satisfied to sing in 
French, German and Italian, but they 
must sing in other languages. A very 
fat lady asked me to help her arrange 
a program for a recital in which she 
wanted to include some Chinese and 
some Japanese songs. 

“Do you know anything about these 
languages?” said I. 

No, she didn’t know anything about 
thei, but she wanted to come before an 
audience and not understanding the 
words herself she wanted to sing them 
to the audience, without understanding 
a blessed word herself. 

Our great Shakespeare said some- 
where: “If singing is a good thing, then 
let us sing,” and I should like to add, 
“in English.” 


MME. V ALERI CALLED UPON 


The noted Italian vocal teacher, Delia 
Valeri, was then called upon for a few 
words, but while she graciously acknowl- 
edged the compliment, she excused her- 
self from making a speech, as she had 
to prepare her impromptus carefully 


beforehand, especially as her ability to 
express herself in English was limited. 

Mr. Freund then introduced another 
speaker. “Back of the musical profession 
and world in this country are the musi- 
cal industries, and the publishers of 
music. A gentleman is here who repre- 
sents the time honored John Church Co., 
the publishers who gave us John Philip 
Sousa’s marches and Moody and Sankey’s 
hymns. May we hear from Mr. W. L. 
Coghill.” 


MR. COGHILL’S EARNEST PLEA 


Mr. Coghill said: A few years ago 
Dr. MacElroy of Princeton University— 
that great authority on China—ex- 
pressed the opinion that had America 
brought to this country during the war 
200,000 Chinese coolies, with the under- 
standing that we would keep them here 
until the war was over or for two years 
(at the end of which every one would be 
returned to China) that the new vision 
of life which these coolies would have 
received in America would have done 
more for the advancement and develop- 
ment of their country than 100 years of 
effort through diplomatic or missionary 
channels. 

In connection with the advancement of 
American music, I am strongly of the 
opinion that we have reached that point 
where the actual use of one copy of 
worth-while material is of more value 
than 100 talks and articles on the sub- 
ject. 

It’s a wonderful thing to be able to 
talk convincingly about the merit of 
American music, and it is a wonderful 
thing to be able by either word of mouth 
or pen to prove that what we claim to be 
worth-while is worth-while. This, how- 
ever, is only the first step toward recog- 
nition, achievement, success; it is only 
removing the obstacles from the road, 
which, if not used, could just as well 
have been left in its original state. It is 
the uncovering of the worth-while which 
is worthless unless used. 

To my mind, what we need today is 
not so much more splendid articles, argu- 
ments and discussions about the Ameri- 
can idiom, originality, inspiration, com- 
parative values, etc., etc., etc., as we do 
the actual using of what we have that is 
unquestionably good. If one-tenth of the 
time, space and effort which is today 
used in argument were devoted to trying 
to have our teachers, schools, artists and 
educational institutions use the things 
that we know are absolutely good, this 
ten per cent effort would, I believe, pro- 
duce much greater results and be of 
greater benefit to the advancement of 
American music than the ninety per cent 
of argument. 


Plenty of Worthy American Music 


We seem to value very highly the im- 
portance of proving American music 
worth-while, but we do not seem to care 
whether it is used or not. There are 
hundreds of things in our American 
musical literature worthy of being used 
on the concert platform and in the 
studio. Why not make it our duty to 
see that they are used? Only to the ex- 
tent that this material is used for edu- 
cational purposes will we make any real 
progress. 

I have here in my hand a little book 
entitled “Graded List of Some Useful 
Works for Piano Study,” which a few 
weeks ago was issued by the Prepara- 
tory Department of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. This list is recom- 
mended as a safe and sound course of 
piano instruction for the serious student 
and an analysis shows that about sixty 
per cent of the pieces contained therein 
are by American writers. This action 
of the Peabody Conservatory will have 
more far-reaching effect on our develop- 
ment than days and days of argument 


or statements proclaiming merit. The 
zourse of study at this Conservatory 
stands high. Not only will its own 


teachers be largely governed by these 
suggestions, but its graduate teachers 
doing private work elsewhere or con- 
nected with other schools will be in- 
fluenced by it. Individual teachers not 
in any way connected with Peabody will 
be influenced. If ten other of our lead- 
ing conservatories of music did the same, 
how long would it be before American 
music would form an important part of 
the instruction given in practically all 
of our educational institutions? How 
long would it be before the individual 
teachers throughout the country would 
be using American compositions in place 
of many of the inferior foreign composi- 
tions they are now using? 

The cause of American music has 
many great champions—master engi- 
neers—to make safe and sure our road 


to recognition, achievement, success— 
none greater than John C. Freund. 
With Mr. Freund there are many men, 
women and periodicais in this country 
who wield a big influence on our musical 
life, and in my opinion this is the time 
for all these agencies to have as their 
object not so much conversion but the 
practical use of the known worthy ma- 
terial. 


Mr. C. M. Tremaine’s Fine Work 


“The last speaker of the evening,” re- 
marked Mr. Freund, “will be one who is 
distinguished as the only man who ever 
secured a considerable appropriation for 
educational music from the city of New 
York. He has also done wonderful work 
for years at Hunter College. Before I 
present Professor Fleck, let me express 
my regret that we cannot hear from Mr. 
C. M. Tremaine, who had to leave to 
catch that last train which is the ago- 
nized care of the commuter and subur- 
banite when he attends the theater, the 
opera or such a function as this. Mr. 
Tremaine is a quiet, modest, unassuming 
gentleman, but he is accomplishing won- 
ders with his organization, known as the 
National Bureau for the Advancement o1 
Music. He is the man who started that 
great movement to have ‘music week’ 
every year, a movement which has spread 
all over the country and which has pro- 
duced the most astonishing results. The 
propaganda he has made with his musi- 
cal memory contests in the schools and 
elsewhere has also had a remarkable 
influence in arousing interest in music 
among the young people. 

“And now we shall hear from Pro- 
fessor Fleck.” 


PROFESSOR HENRY T. FLECK’S 
MESSAGE 


Professor Fleck said: 

I don’t know, ladies and gentlemen, 
what I can say, but I have a message 
for you. I know that no one has spoken 
about it, and perhaps because I am in 
the educational system, in the highest 
part of it, in the college, I may be able 
to contribute a thought that may be of 
value to you and to the organizations 
that are more or less affiliated with the 
Musical Alliance. 

It is right enough to talk about Ameri- 
can compositions, about singers and 
about players, and about composers, pub- 
lishers, critics and musicians in general, 
but you forget that the best friend that 
the musician has is the audience. What 
good is it, and you see much of it in 
Aeolian Hall and Carnegie Hall, or any 
other hall, for a player or a singer to 
perform or sing and not have an audi- 
ence? 

You speak of the schools. Now there 
has been revolution in the schools re- 
cently, within the last five years, that 
very few people know anything about. 

Three years ago Hunter College start- 
ed what was known as the evening ses- 
sion. We started with 170 students. 
This year we have over 5,000 students, 
people from all walks of life. 

The New York conception of the 
school that it is simply a building where 
young people go to get educated is a 
mistaken one. The people themselves 
are now taking hold of this question; 
they are utilizing these buildings. So it 
is up to the organizations to watch this 
new field in which you can do so much 
work. It appears to me that if you got 
busy on this side of the question, you 
might accomplish something. 

I doubt very much whether you can 
do a great deal for schools under the 
present conditions. We are overcrowded 
with students, but a great deal may be 
done with the evening sessions, and I 
would recommend to all officers of musi- 
cal organizations to watch this particu- 
lar feature. 

It is not only the case with Hunter 
College, but it is also the case with City 
College, where they have now in the eve- 
ning sessions 7000 or 8000 students. 

Formerly these buildings, as I have 
stated, were utilized almost entirely for 
young people, but now these evening 
sessions were favored so much that they 
have become the principal feature. 


Proposed Honor to Mr. Freund 


And now I have a little suggestion to 
make here. We have said many pleasant 
things here about Mr. Freund, and I am 
not going to add to them, but it seems 
to me, in view of what he has done, it 
would be a nice thing for us to organize 
here some sort of a committee to give a 
celebration in honor of Mr. Freund at 
some time in the future. I submit this 
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proposition to you with the hope that 
some action will be taken. 


Officers for 1923 


The president announced that the di- 
rectors had elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: 

John C. Freund, president. 

Joseph N. Weber, first vice-president. 

William Wade-Hinshaw, second vice- 
president. 

Mrs. John F. Lyons, third vice-presi- 
dent. 

Milton Weil, treasurer. 

Delbert L. Loomis, secretary. 

The President then declared the meet- 
ing over. 


Hon. Murray Hulbert Indorses Pro- 


posal to Honor Mr. Freund 


“Mr. Freund has adjourned the meet- 
ing,” said Mr. Hulbert, ‘and therefore 
I assume that that terminates his func- 
tion as presiding officer. 

“T am going to presume to take the 
post for a moment, in order to put the 
motion brought by Professor Fleck and 
seconded by Mr. Weber that the commit- 
tee suggested by Mr. Fleck be appointed. 
All those in favor will signify by saying 
‘aye’ and those against by saying ‘no.’ 
There are none. It is carried unani- 
mously. 

“We will defer the appointment of the 
committee in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity for a conference with Mr. Freund, 
and even though he will not be in favor 
of it, nevertheless we will extend him 
the courtesy of sitting in on the appoint- 
ment of the committee.” 

A considerable number of those pres- 
ent came up to the main table to con- 
gratulate Mr. Freund and the various 
speakers. 

It seemed the general opinion that the 
meeting was ar most a most 
inspiring and instructive so far held by 
the Alliance. 

The proceedings did not 
until after half- ‘past eleven. 


terminate 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Jan. 27.—Margaret Matzenauer, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan, in a most 
satisfying recital program at the Colonial 
Theater, on Jan. 24, gave as an encore 
the song, “Autumn,” by Mrs. Jancea 
Brant of this city. George Vause, ac- 
companist, was heard in solos. Jacques 
Thibaud made his first appearance in 
Utica in a violin recital on Jan. 17 be- 
fore a large audience. Charles Hart 
was the accompanist. A women’s chorus, 
led by Mrs. Doris Nash Wortman, was 
heard in a program given by the B Sharp 
Musical Club at the Roosevelt School 
Community Center. Student members 
of the same club gave an excellent pro- 
gram, with Helen Ney, soprano, as as- 
sisting artist, at St. David’s Hall on 
Jan. 17. The Herkimer Choral Society 
gave a performance of Cowen’s ‘Rose 
Maiden” with the following soloists: 
Mrs. Lillian Shephard Willis, soprano; 
Sarah Davies, contralto; J. R. Willis, 
tenor, and George C. Steele, baritone. 
Accompaniments were played by Homer 
Whitford, organist, and an orchestra. 

HELEN H. Brockway. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Jan. Braslau, contralto, 
sang before a huge audience at the High 
School on Jan. 22, and was recalled 
again and again. The singer who was 
in excellent voice, was heard in numbers 
by Schubert, Rachmaninoff, Strickland, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Handel, Brahe and 
Wolf. She also sang an aria from 
“Samson and Delilah,” and the drinking 
song from “Lucrezia Borgia.” Strick- 
land’s dialect song, “Ma Li’l Bateau,” 
had to be repeated. Numerous encores 
were given, one of which was the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen,” in which 
Miss Braslau acted as her own accom- 
panist. Mrs. Ethel Cave-Cole provided 
excellent accompaniments for the regu- 
lar program. Darius Milhaud, French 
composer-pianist, gave a lecture-recital 
at Vassar College on Friday evening 
under the auspices of the Poughkeepsie- 
Vassar Branch of the Franco-American 
Musical Society, featuring modern 
French piano numbers. In the afternoon 
a reception was held in his honor at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. I. Wood- 
bridge Riley. 

ELIZABETH EVELYN MOORE. 

Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, have been engaged 
for a joint recital in Mount Carmel, Pa., 
on April 2. They will sing a program 
of duets, operatic arias and songs of 
popular appeal. 
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Intricate Process Described 
and Pictured for First Time 
—-Making of Master-Record 
Most Important Factor— 
Then Success or Failure Is 
Determined by Electroplat- 
ing of Matrix with Copper 

By ALEXANDER H. KOLBE 
gue intricate processes involved in the 
manufacture of phonograph records 

—the 

quiring technical knowledge and skilled 

workmanship before the product, as the 
consumer sees it, is ready for the market 

—have always been jealously guarded 

secrets. American manufacturers have 

developed the making of these discs to 
such a point of excellence that they are 
loath to expose their methods, asserting 
that much of the machinery, the elec- 
trical apparatus and the special me- 
chanical and automatic devices are of 
their own invention. Hence, photographs 
such as those accompanying this article 
have never before been published in this 
country, and the author wishes to thank 

A. C. P. Russen, an engineer and expert 

in the making of phonograph records and 


various stages of preparation re- 


music rolls, for his assistance in pre- 
paring the article and obtaining the 
illustrations. 


The first step in the manufacture ot 
a phonograph record is the making of 
the original wax disc, which is about one- 
half inch larger in diameter than the 
finished record and about three-quarters 
of an inch thick. The discs are formed 
by using a fairly soft composition of 
wax. One of these dises is placed on 
the recording machine, which resembles 
a phonograph, except that it is more 
delicate in construction, and the action 
of the needle is reversed; that is, instead 
of the needle falling into a groove, it is 
forced by the transmitting diaphragm 
into the soft wax. 


The Recording Room 


The room in which the recording is 
done is so arranged that the best re- 
sults will be obtained. The recording 
machine is placed in a separate room 
and only the receiving horns project into 
the recording room. Special attention 
is given to the seating arrangements. 
Seats for the orchestra are placed in a 
semi-circle. The chairs differ in height 
to suit the needs of the various instru- 
ments, in order that the air vibrations 
will be most effective in registering 
through the diaphragm on the recorder 
In making vocal records special attention 
is given to distance. 

The most important factor in the 
making of records is the first soft wax 
record, or master. The impressions on 
the wax are very delicate and therefore 
the original could not be used directly 
in producing other records. The next 
step is carried out in what is termed the 
electrolythic department. Here’ the 
equipment consists of large rectangular 
tubs lined with lead and filled with a 
solution that is used for electrotyping. 

Suspended on two round brass rods 
running across these tubs are anoids, 
usually copper plates, with two wires 
hooked over the rods, making it possible 
for the entire plate to be submerged in 


the solution. Parallel with these bars, 
and midway between them, is another 
round bar of the same size on which 
swivel connections, evenly distanced 
apart, are placed. Suspended vertically 
from each of these swivels is a smal] 
rod with a long end hanging into the 


solution below and a short end above the 
solution and swivel. At the ends of these 
rods, and submerged in the _ solution, 
are the wax discs. The idea is to have 
the discs maintain a continuous pen- 
dulum-like motion in the solution. This 
motion is produced by a rod which con- 
tinually moves back and forth. 

To explain how the small particles of 


copper are taken from copper plates, 
or anoids, and deposited on the wax 
dises, would involve a scientific discus- 


sion of great length. It is sufficient to 
know that the action is due to the electric 
current, plus the chemical action of the 
solution. The electric current, circulat- 
ing through the anoid bar and anoids 
over and across to the wax discs hang- 
ing on the swivel arm, carries small 
particles of copper from the anoids and 
deposits them on the wax dises with such 
close adhesion that they pile up in a 
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Making a Phonograph Record-Dise: 
for the Machine; 2, Record-Dise 
ground; Recording Apparatus 


mass over of the 
wax record. 

Great care is exercised in keeping up 
an even, continuous flow of electric cur- 
rent. The humming of the brushes on 
the commutaters tells the story of good 
or bad results. After an immersion of 
twenty-four hours the copper-coating 
process is complete. The copper sheet 
is stripped off that portion which pro- 
jects outside and beyond the diameter of 
the wax disc, which then becomes the 
master matrix, and from this reverse 
duplicates are produced. 


the face and grooves 


Making a Matrix from a Matrix 


After coating the back and edges of 
the master matrix with wax in such 
manner that the copper particles will 
cling only to the unwaxed portions, these 
impressions are suspended in the same 
manner as the original dise. After 
twenty-four hours they are_ stripped 
again. This second copper disc is called 
the mother matrix, and by treating it in 
the same manner as the master matrix, 
there is produced what is termed the 
pressing matrix. The latter is used to 
press records for the trade, the master 
matrix being carefully guarded by the 
producing concern. 

The product, after passing through 
these stages of manufacture, is ready 
for the pressroom. In this department 
there is a steam rolling mi!l consisting 
of two or three steam-heated rollers 
supported in proper frames and ariven 
by gearing. On the top of this machine 
there is a hopper into which the com- 
position entering into the finished 
product is placed. The materials used 
in the ordinary black record consist 
chiefly of shellac, with portions of 
rotten stone and lampblack. These are 
carefully pulverized and screened free 
from metal or other foreign matter. 
The composition is placed in the hopper 
heated, and mixed by the rollers to a con- 
sistency a little stiffer than bread dough. 
Great care must be exercised in order to 
get a resultant mixture that will produce 
a hard, glossy record, impervious to 
slight changes of temperature. A mix- 
ture too soft would tend to permit the 
records to warp. 

The mixture is flattened out into strips 
by another set of heated rollers. Rect- 
angular strips about five inches wide 
and 3/16 of an inch thick are cut and 
sent to the pressroom. These strips are 
placed between dies consisting of two 
square steel plates, into the faces of 


1, In the Recording Room, the Pianist Ready to Play 
Pressing 


“Master Die” in the Fore- 


Room with a 


which round depressions have _ been 
turned, equal in depth to one-half of the 
thickness of the finished record, plus the 
thickness of the copper matrix. A 
separate lipped ring holds the matrix 
by its outer edge, face up, so that when 
this ring is screwed down, the matrix 
becomes a part of the half mold. 


Ready for the Presses 


The composition squares of shellac 
stock are cut into smaller squares. These 
pieces are laid on a warming plate until 


they are warm enough to proceed. Then 
the printed paper circle is placed over 
the central pin, face down, and, later, 


in the die against the matrix. 
A hole is then puncned into the soft 
composition. Both halves are placed to- 
gether and kept in position by the cen- 
tral pin and two dowels. 

The complete die is placed in the 
hydraulic press, the dies being warm 
and the stock pliable. As the two half 
dies are pressed together, the lump of 
stock is flattened until it flows to fill 
the entire opening plus a little that 
overflows, the latter forming a slight 
fin around the outer edge of the record, 
midway of its thickness. The tables of 
the hydraulic presses are raised by water 
pressure coming from a pump, or ac- 
cumulator, having 500 pounds pressure 
to the square inch. Each record is sub- 
jected to a total pressure of from 10,000 
to 20,000 pounds. 

The finished record is 
trimming lathe and the fin, 
is shaped off. After this process, the 
record is tested on an ordinary phono- 
graph. After testing and labeling, the 
records are ready for the market. 


face up, 
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or overflow, 


READING, PA. 

Jan. 27.—The Second Presbyterian 
Church Choir of Philadelphia, N. Lindsay 
Norden, conductor, appeared under the 
auspices of the Teachers’ Association of 
Reading on Jan. 11. This chorus, which 
has received praise in New York and 
Philadelphia, maintained the high stand- 
ard of its work, and the music, sung a 
cappella, was given with precision and 
fine tonal coloring. The program in- 
cluded an “Adoremus Te” by Palestrina, 
Tchaikovsky’ s “Nightingale,” “Sorrow, 
by Palmgren, and a number of Russian 
chorals. The soloists were Ruth Gibb, 
soprano; Maybelle B. Marston, contralto; 
Charles W. Stahl, tenor, and Ammon 
Berkheiser, bass. Mrs. George U. Mal- 
pass accompanied the soloists. 
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America’s Chief Musical Task Still 
Remains Undone, Says Olga Samaroff 
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Pianist Finds Rapidly Grow- 
ing Appreciation of Good 
Programs Throughout 
Country, but Pioneering 
Days Will Not End Until 
Music Is Made a Real Cul- 
tural Force —She Wants 
Modern Works by American 
Composers. 


HAT an American can succeed bril- 
liantly as a concert artist without 
preliminary trumpetings of European 
successes or the commendation of Euro- 
pean critics, is proved by the career of 
Olga Samaroff, who has won her high 
standing among pianists of the day 
through her successes in this country. 
She is American by birth and training, 
and there is a flavor of New World op- 
timism and breadth in her thought and 
in her playing. 
Naturally the growth of musical activ- 
ity and appreciation in her native land 


is a subject of particular moment with 
her, and her observations are the more 
interesting because unspoiled by any 
prejudices of nationalism. 

“It is so easy to speak of the fine 
things we have done in music,” says 
Mme. Samaroff. “We have the finest 
orchestras, the finest opera and many of 
the finest musicians of the day here in 
America, of course; but we can’t rest on 
those laurels. There are bigger things 
to be done before we can say that our 
pioneering days are over, and the hard- 
est and most important task is before us. 
That task is to make music a real cul- 
tural force rather than an abstract 
source of pleasure and entertainment. 

“Women are already beginning to ap- 
preciate this necessity, but American 
men, occupied so fully with other and 
probably more fundamental duties, and 
lacking the leisure that is a part of cul- 
ture, have not yet allowed music, or the 
arts generally, to enter very vitally into 
their lives. 

“Many begin to realize, when it is too 
late, that they have missed something in 
life. When they have made money and 
desire to turn from business to some 
more congenial pursuit they find them- 
selves unable to take a very active or 
intelligent interest in art, through a lack 
of early training and education. So the 
whole question works itself back to the 
children. Artistic habits, like any other 
kind, must be formed early in life if 
they are to be of any real value.” 


All Audiences Appreciative 


So rapid has been the growth of ap- 
preciation of the best music in all parts 
of the country that today Mme. Samaroff 
does not see a great deal of difference 
between New York audiences and those 
in any other section. 

“That point,” she said, “was made un- 
comfortably real to me some time back 
when I was about to give a recital in a 
Middle Western city—I believe it was 
Joplin, Missouri.” (Mme. Samaroff is 
blessed with a sense of humor that 
doesn’t fail even when the tables are 
turned on herself.) “I had just given a 
New York recital in which I played the 
Liszt Sonata and I submitted the same 
program for the Western engagement, 
with the exception of the Liszt number, 
for which I substituted the so-called 
‘Moonlight’ Sonata of Beethoven. I im- 
mediately received a letter in which the 
request was voiced in no uncertain terms 
that I play my New York program in its 
entirety. I did so, and I believe the dis- 
puted number was the most popular on 
the program.” 

Despite the fact that during her re- 
tirement from the concert stage—which 
extended over a period of several sea- 
sons—Mme. Samaroff memorized all the 
Beethoven Sonatas and has played and 
lectured on them extensively, she ad- 
mits a leaning toward the modernists. 

“I find something very intriguing in 
much of the modern music,” she con- 
tinued. “I like the way it gets away 
from the percussion element in the 
piano, the tonal diffusion obtained by 
pedal effects, qualities of touch and so 
on. I am looking for modern works by 





Olga Samaroff, Pianist 


American composers to add to my reper- 
tory and particularly to play at the festi- 
val of the American Artists’ Club in 


Buffalo this year. I have definitely de- 
cided upon only one number so far, that 
is Ernest Schelling’s Variations, a com- 
position of which I am very fond.” 


Music No Longer an Adjunct 


When Mme. Samaroff began lecturing 
on the Beethoven Sonatas she entered 
upon a field new to her, “and,” she ad- 
mits, “I was not a little fearful as to 
my ability. However, I started in to do 
the thing as thoroughly as I could and 
my studies in history took me away 
back to the days of the ancient Greeks. 
I learned much about music that I had 
never known before; and do you know 
what I found most interesting? It was 
the tracing of the centurifes-long effort 
to make the art something more than a 
mere adjunct, down to comparatively 
modern times when it became a separate 
and distinct art with a future so rich in 
possibilities that one dares not prophesy 
what it will achieve. 

“Of course in some parts of the globe 
music is still mainly  utilitarian—in 
India, for example, where it is bound up 
in philosophy and religion. Which re- 
minds me of another story on myself 
which is too good to keep. I had played 
a coricerto with one of -our leading or- 
chestras one night and I felt that I had 
played about as well as I could. At a 
dinner given after the concert I sat next 
to an East Indian, a man of great edu- 
cation and culture who, however, had 
not heard me play—at least I hope he 
hadn’t—because in the course of our 
conversation he remarked ‘that he de- 
tested the orchestra and particularly 
when there was a piano soloist with it. 
I don’t know whether he realizes to this 
day how cruelly he treated me!” 

SYDNEY DALTON. 





COLUMBUS GREETS ARTISTS 





Toscha Seidel, Merle Alcock and Local 
Musicians Heard in Recitals 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 27.—The Wom- 
an’s Music Club presented Toscha Seidel, 
violinist, and Merle Alcock, contralto, in 
joint recital at Memorial Hall Friday 


evening, Jan. 12. Mr. Seidel scored one 
of the biggest successes ever witnessed 
in Columbus. His program included the 
Corelli Chaconne, numbers by Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Brahms and Sarasate, be- 
sides his own arrangement of Grieg’s 
“Anitra’s Dance.” He was forced to 
give five encores after his final group. 
Mrs. Alcock, who is a great favorite with 
Columbus audiences, was accorded a 
hearty welcome. She sang a group of 
classic religious airs arranged by Stock, 
“Mon Cceur” from “Samson and Deli- 
lah” and a group of American songs. 
Winifred Marshall, soprano, assisted 
by Clara Robb, pianist, gave a costume 
recital in the O. S. U. Chapel on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 18. Miss Marshall’s pro- 
gram was very interesting, the numbers 
ranging from Old Scotch and Italian to 
modern composers, the latter being sung 
in child’s costume. Her American songs 
of 1860 were especially well received. 
The Woman’s Music Club’s third mati- 
née membership recital was given in 
Elks’ Hall on Jan. 17. Those who took 
part were Mrs. Mildred Gardner Blan- 
pied and Frances Beall, pianists; Goldie 
Mede, violinist; Mrs. O. C. Ingalls and 
Mrs. June Elson Kunkle, sopranos; Mrs. 
Corrine B. Abram, contralto, and a trio 
composed of Mrs. Arthur B. Collmer, 
Mabel Martin and Mrs. Marguerite Heer 
Oman. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Oman and Marian Wilson Haynie. 
EDWIN STAINBROOK- 





HERRIN, ILL. 


Jan. 27.—Ruth Soulman, music super- 
visor in the grade schools, is planning a 
spring festival, to be given by members 
of her classes. Axel Skovgaard and Alice 
McClung Skovgaard were heard in a 
pleasing recital given in the High School 
Auditorium on Jan. 22. The Tate Con- 
cert Company, including Anna Tate, so- 
prano; Otto Tate, baritone, and Mildred 
Flannigan Whittenberg, pianist and 
reader, gave a recent concert at West 


Franklin. FREDERICK A. Cook. 
TIFFIN, OHIO. 
Jan. 27.—-The Male Chorus of San- 


dusky, Ellis Varley conductor, was heard 
in an interesting concert on the evening 
of Jan. 22 in Rickly Chapel, Heidelberg 
University. Loraine Bradt Judson was 
the accompanist. EDWARD G. MEAD. 





Alice Nielsen, soprano, will give a 
concert under the auspices of the Man- 
chester Musical Association in Man- 
chester, N. H., on Feb. 6. 


FLINT HAS OPERATIC DAY 





Educational Campaign in Music Memory 
Contest Launched 


FLINT, MIcH., Jan. 27.—The St. Ce- 
cilia Society recently gave a program of 
operatic music. The chairman of the 


day was Mrs. W. H. Winchester, who 
was assisted by Mrs. Marion Lawrason 
Greenwald, soprano; Mrs. Alena Green 
Cooke, mezzo-soprano, and Mrs. Harry 
Winegarden, contralto. Mrs. Emily 
Hixen and Clarice Winchester were the 
accompanists. The Central High School 
Orchestra of fifty pieces played operatic 
excerpts under the baton of William W. 
Norton. 

The educational campaign of the city- 
wide Music Memory Contest is in full 
swing, fostered by the Flint Daily Jour- 
nal in cooperation with the Community 
Music Association. The final contest will 
be held on March 23. 

Bernado Olshansky, baritone; Agnes 
Pringle, violinist, and Josef Martin, pi- 
anist, of New York, gave two interesting 
programs at the First Congregational 
Church. The concert deserved a much 
larger patronage. 

The Hubel Trio of Detroit, composed 
of Cornelia M. Hubel, flautist; Edna 
Kersten Cruikshank, violinist, and Mar- 
garet Cuppett Van der Hook, pianist, 
was presented by the St. Cecilia Society 
in a complimentary concert to its mem- 
bers, given in the ballroom of the Durant 
Hotel on Jan. 13. The Trio was assisted 
by Ada Gordon, pianist, also of Detroit. 
Alena Green Cooke, chairman of the 
program committee, sponsored the con- 
cert. 

Thomas E. Dewey, bass-baritone of 
Ann Arbor, and Mrs. Caroline Conner 
Callocott, soprano, assisted at the month- 
ly organ recital given by J. Percival 
Davis in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 

WILLIAM WELLINGTON NORTON. 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Jan. 28.—In the first public concert 
under the auspices of the Sacred Heart 
Academy the Dominican Sisters pre- 
sented Alex Skovgaard, Danish violinist, 
and his accomplished wife, Alice Mc- 
Clung Skovgaard. Mr. Skovgaard de- 
lighted his audience with the beauty of 
his playing. Mrs. Skovgaard not only 
accompanied but gave two well played 
groups of piano numbers. 

NETTIE C. Doub. 





TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Jan. 27.—Alberto Salvi appeared in a 
recent recital, of which one of the fea- 


tures was a Valentini Sonata in which 
he was joined by Arturo Bonucci, ’cellist. 
Both artists were also heard in solos, 
and were warmly applauded. The re- 
cital was sponsored by George Jacob. 
L. Eva ALDEN. 


Stature of Artist Is 
Disclosed in Choice of 
Program, Says Singer 








Photo by Mishkin — 
Norman Johnston, Baritone 


Misdirected ambition is the rock upon 
which many artistic careers flounder, in 
the opinion of Norman Johnston, bari- 
tone, who has this season extended his 
activities to include a successful Aeolian 
Hall recital. He believes that the singer 
should be more concerned with arriving 
at the full stature of his artistic possi- 
bilities than in seeking to make a popu- 
lar success. 

“There is no substitute for sincerity in 
the make-up of an artist,” he says. “His 
standing as a singer will generally be 
revealed through the kind of program he 
chooses, for his program must be the 
medium through which he establishes 
himself with his audience. The day has 
passed when a singer can place any sort 
of song upon his program and expect it 
to carry the full import of its message 
unless it bears the proper relation to the 
remainder of the program. Nor do I 
believe that one should offer one kind of 
program in New York and another in 
cities throughout the country, where the 
people are often much more appreci- 
ative of the best than is generally sup- 
posed. In fact, upon many occasions, I 
have found that the musical culture and 
knowledge in the outlying cities sur- 
passes the standard usually found in 
New York audiences.” 

Mr. Johnston is a believer in the 
classic song as a study for the young 
singer, giving him, he says, an artistic 
foundation he can gain in no other way. 
He is enthusiastic in his praise of the 
work of the various music clubs through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Johnston is a native of Duluth, 
Minn., where he studied both piano and 
singing for a number of years prior to 
taking up his residence in New York, 
where he has continued his studies under 
Percy Rector Stephens. Since his New 
York recital in November, he has gone 
under the management of Evelyn Hop- 
per, who has booked him for a series of 
recitals in the East and Middle West. 

~ ©. 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Jan. 27.—The Amateur Club, a 
flourishing organization which numbers 
1667 members, has in view a May fes- 
tival as part of the Music Week celebra- 
tions. Under the auspices of this club, 
the Philharmonic Society, conducted by 
Arthur E. Westbrook, gave a perform- 
ance of Handel’s oratorio “The Messiah” 
on the afternoon of Jan. 20 before an 
audience which packed the auditorium 
of the High School. The soloists were 
Lilia Mayer Long, soprano; Ruth Bodell 
Ramseyer, contralto; Roy Atkinson, 
tenor, and C. Dale James, bass. Mrs. 
James Reeder and Vera Pearl Kemp 
were the accompanists. This perform- 
ance is given annually, and no admission 
fee is charged, the expenses being borne 
by a public-spirited citizen. The 
Amateur Club, which is managed ex- 
clusively by women, has maintained its 
reputation for energy in musical activi- 
ties for the last three years. May 
Christian is president; Mrs. W. S. Har- 
wood, acting-president, and Mrs. R. A. 
Noble, chairman of the program com- 
mittee. CLARK E. STEWART. 
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